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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 
oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
That Young Person, ete. 
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CHAPTER III, 
THE MOTHER'S LETTER 


JoHNSON might have been fourteen years old, she 
had a wizened, old-fashioned face, and large hungry 
eyes; she stared earnestly at Phyllis when they 
passed a street lamp, and asked confidentially: 

“ How many did ye get ?” 

“How many what?” 

“Shrimps !’ 

Phyllis laughed. 

“We had enough; have you had your supper, 
Johnson ?” 

“*T never has none, missus thinks as it’ld give me 
the nightmare.” 

They were at No 9, Mrs. Stone herself opened the 
door, and immediately retreated, being still busy 
downstairs, 

“Come in a minuta,” said Phyllis, to her escort, 
then dashing into the parlour, where the supper 
things were laid ready for her father, she cut an 
62ormous slice of bread, anda thick piece of Dutch 
cheese, and returning to the passage with her spoils, 
she said to the astonished Johuson: 

_“ Will you promise me not to have the nightmare 
if I give you this.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled, she seemed too surprised 
to speak, . 

“Then eat it up, child, only be quick, and don’t 
wake @ crumming.” 
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Johnson obeyed her to the letter, in three minutes 
the acutest sparrow would not have found a vestige 
of the provisions, the little maid departed, first 
saying gratefully : 

‘* T’ll never, never tell on ye, miss, and oh,couldn’t 
yo come every night and let I take ye home?”’ 

“* Mother will think I was very hungry,’ meditated 
Phyllis. 

** Well, we haven’t any footstools or paper mais, 
and we live very plainly, but I’m not sure we don’t 
have a better time of it than the Lambl«ys, Poor 
Mr. Duncan Graham, I hope he hasn’t a large 
appetite.” 


« * * * * 


On! who has never felt his heart beat quicken at 
the sight of an old letter, written long, long ayo by 
the hands now still for ever, of one who sleeps with- 
outa murmur under the guardian wings of the great 
angel—Death ? 

What can there be more sacred than a letter im- 
possible to answer? the very last we shall ever re- 
ceive from the same writer. 

We can refuse the wishes of the living with some 
show of reason. 

We can argue with them, convince them, and 
make them promises for another time ; but the dead 
are deaf to arguments. No other time can profit 
them. 

In ceasing to suffer here, they cease to desire too, 
and if we disregard the last wish their trembling 
hand has traced, it is for ever! 

No entreaties can come to move us—no other 
chance to show our love to them. 

It is surely because of their helplessness to en- 
force them, that the requests of the dead and dying 
have such weight with us. 

The noble part of our nature yields to feebleness 
what its pride would never grant to strength, and 
80 many men who would refuse a petition while its 
author was at their side, grant it when she lays still 
and calm, the hands folded on her quiet breast, her 
gentle spirit entered into its rest. 
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Madeline Darnley held her mother’s letter closely, 
fondly, like the treasure that it was. 

She longed yet feared te open it. 

The desire of her life was to know her own history, 
to gather up the memorials of the mother whose 
days seemed to have ended so soon after hers began, 
yet now that this desire was to be granted she 
trembled. 

Had her mother loved her very much? 

Had her hands shaken in writing that superscrip- 
tion, as her daughter’s shook now in reading it? 

Had her tears rested where Madeline’s fell now ? 

Slowly the girl broke the seal, and then, her heart 
throbbing with its eagerness, she read the message 
from the tomb: 

My daughter, my child, my darling, whom I am 
never to see grow to womanhood, my little one 
whose first baby smiles were for me, but who will 
live among strangers, fairer day by day, but with 
no memory of the mother who hung over her cradie, 
whose one regret ia leaving this world is to leave 
her too. 

You will be a woman, Madeline, when you read 
this letter, for I have wished that you should know 
nothing of your history until you were twenty-one. 
Your childhood may have been unloved and uncared 
1083 yet blame me not, my darling. I did it for the 

est. 

I wanted to save you from your mother’s fate, 
Trust in Mr. Stone for help and advice. He isa 
strange, rough man, but he has been true to meand 
he will be true to you. 

And now, my little one, listen to your mother’s 
story, and pardon her if she has done you wrong, if 
she has sacrificed you to her fears or to the one deep 
love that has been the passion of her life. 

Less than three years ago, Madelinc—ah, how 
long it seems !—I was nineteen, a careless girl, as 
bright and gay as the birds and flowers, as free from 
sorrow as they. 

m. was an orphan too, but my uncle was my guar- 
jan. 


He and his wife loved me very fondly. They gave 
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ino 2 Gaughter’s share of their affection, and I almost 
forgot they were not my parents. 

I was richer far than they, They had the old 
family home and title, but my father had been the 
elder brother, and oy his will he left me all of his 
wealth that a girl could own, riches, jewels, heir- 
looms, all were mine. f 

I was an heiress, sad destiny for an orphan girl. 
AsI grew up they told mel was beantiipl, Men 
fiattered me, some loved me, but I received the flat- 
tery and love alike unconsciously. Miy whole heart 
was given to my cousin Roy. 

He was older than me by many years. As achild 
he had petted me, as a young girl he protected me, 
but I worshipped him, I would have given my life 
forhis happiness. 

He was so noble and true, so brave and generous. 
I don’t regret the having loved him, dear, though 
that same love has wrecked my life; without it I 
would still have been a child, it made mea woman, 

It was on my nineteenth birthday, Madeline, that 
he asked me to be his wife. 

Oh! how well I remember that day, the happiest 
I had ever spent. . 

I loved him so, I was so proud that he should 
eare for me, so joyous that our lives should be spent 
together. 

When you know all you muaé not blame him. 
Madeline, when you have read. your mother’s history 
you must believe as I do—and thia belief comforts 
me—that your father loved me truly then, 

He went abroad. He was to roturn.in Jape. for 
our wedding. 

His mother was delighted. Ab! how she enj 
pais my trousseau, and thinking [ should be 

er own really at last. 

Dear Aunt Frances, you couldn't. guess that before 
the bright, gay clothes you took: auch. pride in col- 
lecting were half worn ont, their omer would be 
sick and suffering, weary. 

Ah! so weary of this world of oure. that, save for 
her child, she could leave it without one sigh! 

Roy wrote to me often. I have his lettera still. 
They shall be buried with me. 

He told me of all he saw and did. He wrote 
re and, tenderly, not fondly or passion 
ately. 

Alas! Isee the difference now. In March the letters 
ceased abruptly, and I heard nothing of him until 
May, when he arrived suddenly and unexpectedly, 
graverand more thoughtful than I aver seen 
him, yet protectful and tender as ever for me. 

He saw how truly and entirely I loved him. yet 
it seemed to render him grave rather thar joyous, 
The night after his return, when we two stood quite 
alone in the grand old gardens which surrounded 
the home that had been both our fathers, he asked 
ize earnestly, almost solemnly; 

** Do you not regret your choice, Pearl? You are 
sure you will be happy with me ?” 

** Happier with you, Roy, than with all the world. 
I would follow you to the end of the earth, only to 
be at your side!” 

He kissed me almost sadly : 

‘Heaven grant I muy be worthy of such love, 
Pearl!” 

We were married, my child, and we went for the 
honeymoon. 

I had wished to see Paris, but Roy was tired of 
Franee, and I loved to yield to him, so we travelled 
in ourown country. 

We saw the lakes, and then we wandered among 
the beautiful Derbyshire mountains. 

Ah! how much depended on that choice of a 
honeymoon, my life’s destiny, and perhaps yours 
too, Madeline ! 

In climbing the mountains I hurt my foot. It 
was notmueh. It could hardly be called a sprain, 
but my hueband was so careful of me, he wouid 
_ us stop in the nearest village and send for the 

octor. 

I shall never forget his surprise when Mr. Trevlyn, 
the surgeon of that tiny village, proved to be an 
acquaintance he had made that very winter in Paris. 
I was delighted. 

My accident obliged us to stay some days in 

Stoneleigh, and I had feared Roy would be dull, I 
liked Mr. Trevlyn. 

He was a man about sixty, so pleasant and kind. 
He promised to send his daughter to come and sit 
with me while my husband was out making excur- 
sions in the country. 

She came. 

Aul my heart fails me. it? She 
was so beautiful. 


People had ealled me beautiful too, but she was 
something more, 

She outshone me far. The beauty ef talent was 
eonae on her face, genius flashed in her black 

yes. 

At her side I appeared a i 

- Dpes pretty child. 

She talked of things oh sen ng I could talk, 


Can I write 
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too, of my home and childhood, of my friends, and 
husband; but I could not speak of the great world 
without, ef all the wonders of art aud nature, and 
she could describe and critieise them with an appre- 
ciation and taste that charmed me. 

She had been her father’s companion when he 
met Roy in France; but she did not seem anxious 
to renew her acquaintance with him. She came to 
see mo while he was out; and when in my girlish 
confidence I would utter rhapsodies of his goodness 
she listened without the intercst she showed for 
other topics ; but I saw nothing, I guessed nothing. 
I was blind, foolish, and yet what was there to see 
or to guess P 
Only a secret! and I, who in all my nineteen 
years had never owned a secret, could not imagine 


friend that was to wreck my happinese, 

My foot was better. It was the last evening-of 

our stay in that qnict village. I wanted to surprise 
y, and so I went out to meot him. 

Ah, I remember it so well! I put on a sofewhite 
dress, and ribbons of the blue le liked bes, Eynt 
on my large ruskio hat with its daisy trimmings, 
young, gay, happy. I smiled at my own image im 
the mirror. Heaven help.me! it was the lagt time 
I cared to see how I er what I. wore. 

had mistaken my strength and was seem tinted), 

so I sat down under a shady tree to rest. Hilden: 
from view by its spreading boughs, I sqrt mp baer 
band approaehing, and from the other side 
geming, doubtless, to see me. 


They met ten yards from me. 
greeting; the summer night was calm and still, the 
wind was silent, Lheard every word thoy said, and 
each word cut mete the quick. 

Boy's face, wamagitated. He held omt his hand. 
She did not teke if; and then he said, with more 
excitement, tham BE adi ewer heard in his voice : 

«Ts it notenqugh that yeu have avoided me ever 
since I came, a¢.seme-wild beast, some deadly pesti- 


lence. Must. yow refuse my hand to show again 
that you despise me?” 

“T do not ise. you !’’ she answered, falter- 
ingly. “I wo but in spiteof your dig 
honour gamething holds me back, Leannot.” 


‘“* Dishonour! Gertrude, from no other om earth, 
no, neffrom my white-haired father, ner my 
wife, would I hear such a word, Dichounnel teas 
I not sacrificed, the happiness of my life te mp 
honour ?”’ 

“ Not to your honour, but to your love of 


“ It is false! and you know it,” 

** You told me you loved me, but you were bound 
by a fatil promise. You left me in May, swearing 
to doall on earth to free yourself from its chain. 
The golden temptation was too strong for you; in 
June you married an heiress. I read of your mar- 
riage. It crushed all my hopes, for I had loved 
you—ah, dearly. My father brings me home, and 
because you havenot done me wrong enough, you 
must needs come here to disturb my peace with your 
heiress-bride.” 

“* Listen to me!”’ he cried, imploringly. ‘ When 
I proposed to my cousin it was not for the sake of 
her riches. I had known her all her life; I loved 
her as something gentle and yielding, made to be 
protected and taken care of. I never dreamed my 
heart was eapable of more until I saw yon in 
France, and loved you with the wild passion that 
comes but once in life.” 

“ And I you,” she said, more softly. 

“T went home to England,” continued Rog, 
‘* determined to break my engagement at any price, 
save that of honour. I found all preparing for my 
marriage, my parents rejoicing in my choice, m 
cousin unchanged, loving me with all the strengt 
of her innocent heart. Gertrude, I could have 
braved my father’s anger, my mother’s tears, even 
the scorn of friends. A smile from you would 
have repaid all this tenfold, bat I could not 
sets the girl who trusted me with a childlike 

aith.” 

** And so you sacrificed me instead,” 

“T sacrificed myself. I married my wife know- 
ing that I loved you, but resolving to devote my 
life to making her happy, and hiding from her my 
miserable secret.” 

** Well, you have succeeded.’’ 


* T trust so ; fate has been sore againstus. Our 
coming here, the accident, our meeting you, whom 
I believed abroad, allthis might have led to its dis- 
covery, only your father knew nothing, and you 
have guarded our secret.” 

“* What earo you take of her? One, would say 
you loved.ger !’’ 

_ ‘ Don’tyon see,” he asked, with keen pain seund- 
ing in his voice, * it. is alll can do to makeup for 
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ness what I can never givein love You have beon 
kind to her, too.’’ é 
“ Not willingly, not for her sake,” burst forth 
Gertrude, impetuously. “ [ hate her! I would have 
loved to tell her of those two months in Paris when 
you ona Word orsmile from me, I would have 
liked to seo her suffer a little of the jealousy thas 
devours me; but of what use, she trusts you! A 
word of denial from you and she would have dis- 
believed my story, and that very word of denial 
would have, perhaps, brought you closer together.” 
“ Gertrude, this is fearful ! She is innocent of all 
wrong te you, I swearit. Why did you go to her 
with such.a longing in your heart ?”’ 
. “Beeanse I could not refuse without arousinz 
father’s. wonder; because I wanted to see and 
j what sort of a thing had stolen 
you frow me, whet the woman was like who fiilei 
my plage, Well, Bfound a biue-eyed child, with 
pale fage, ad haiplike a wax doll’s. Asimpleton, 
with noidea beyond her home.” : 
~ © must ge te hem’* said Roy, wearily; ‘ good 
bye, Gertrude, We are not likely to meet again, 
and, perhaps iti bether for us both. I shall love 
yon while £ nes perhaps when you are happy you 
» thinks leew hardly of me, lesa cruelly of my 
vie ahe is innocent of all, and my 
Nant te heodeertes to bear than yours. You are 
free, T ain fontored. I have a daily part to play. 
H oF 


Mor woiee was choked by tears. 
Ho. kissod her passionately, as he had never 
‘Rieaed me, his wife, 
Phen sho turned in the direction of her home. 
While he stood watehing her out of sight, 
lixaped back painfully, and falling into a chair in 
myews room, [lost the memory of my trouble in 
uueonaciousness, 

Fam.sure my husband never guessed I knew his 
seoret. 


We soon went home to the dear old home I had 
left so gaily, and he was.good to me, just as he had 
tald& Gertrude he meant: to be. 

He gave me all, exgept tie passionate love that 

Noono save the change in me, all thougi't 
me very bappy. . 
| In the next June yon came, my darling, to give 
my life another charm te try te bind me to earth. 
hut it was not to be. : 

E waa notdestined to keop Ro: snd’Gertrude very 
long apart, and if hie sacrifics aad been bitter it 
was to be short, 

The shock of that discove-y that hadwrecked my 
hopes, wrecked my healtk too. 

I had no pain, no illness, but Ihad lost the wish 
to live, and even my baby’s tiny fingers could nos 
give it me again. 

My marriage was afailure. I was no companion 
for my husband-; he never let me see it, but Gert- 
rude’s scorn. had told itme. 

I knew he bent to me, that my spirit could not 
rise to his, that I could only give him love. 

Well, he would soon be free. Only first, I had 
my daughter’s fate to assure. 

I could not let her fall into the hands of Ger- 
trude, 

I seemed to know by instinct that when I was 
gone my husband weuld marry Gertrude. 

I remembered the bitter scorn with which she had 
spoken of me. 

She had hated me, and she would hate the littlo 
child to whom pasged at my death the wealth I had 
brought to Roy. 

Madeline, often in your lonely childhood you may 
have wept your fate, but. I did all for the.best. [ 
was a motheriess heiress, and now not yet twenty- 
two, I am dying, weary of life! 

At any cost, my darling, 1 tried to save you from 
my lot. 

Gertrude had called me stupid, but. my mother- 
love made me cunning. 

I who {seldom cared to stir out without my hus- 
band, went to London, 

Thad seen Mr. Stone advertised as an agent of 
confidence and secrecy. 

Those were just what I wanted, and so I went to 
nen sad told him all, imploring him to save my 

ild. 

He will explain all to you. 


You were six months old, Madeline, when I pre- 
tended—I who had never reserted to artifice before 
—that we needed achange, yonand I. My husband 
eould not go just then, but he waa to follow in a week; 
and so we set out alone, with yourfaithful nur:e, 
fora tiny cottage in the country, many milea from 
our owa heme. 

Perhaps the woman suspected something, but 
she could know nothing, save that one morning 
when she returned from an errand three miles off, 
she found me weeping over the dead body ofa ehild. 
She never seemed to doubt that it was the same 
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husband. 

He came and brought his mother to comfort me. 
They never sought to look upon the child, though 
the little life had been dear to both. ‘Their anxiety 
was for me. 

Shey found me calm and tearless, and they could 
not understand that I should not weep even on the 
day my darling was hid for ever from my sight, 

I had deceived my husband, Madeline; I had de- 
ceived his mother who had been so good to me, but 
for your sake, 

While the maid had been out I had taken you to 
a place where Mr. Stone was staying. 

I earried away another child that had died that 
morning of convulsions. 

No one suspected me. Your nurse, unable to 
believe her nursling gone, watched by the little 
body until the doctor I had sent the other servant 
for arrived. 

All succeeded well. 

In that wild country medical mon were rare. 
was on his rounds, 

It was night before he eame. He could but con- 
firm our eertainty of the death, and accord us a 
certificate. 

He wasa young man. They told me afterwards 
he had children of hisown. He was very good to 
me. 

My husband took me back to our childless home, 
He surrounded me with cares, but my death war- 
rant had been signed in Derbyshire, when I knew 
his love for Gertrude. 

I had only lingered for my child, and I declined 
rapidly. 

‘To-day I came London, Mr. Stone took me to 
see you. 

I gave presents to the woman who took care of 
you. 

I prayed her to be good to you 


He 


She promised 
me. 
She is a mother, too, I have held you in my arms 
for the last time, I have given you the last kiss! 
Oh! my darling, the bitterness of death is passed 
now, I shall uot linger long to keep Roy from Gert- 
rude! 

Mr. Stone will tell you all when you are twenty- 
one, but I wanted to write to you yourself. See, I 
have put a piece of my hair in this paper, I could 
not bear that you should have nothing of your 
mother’s.” 

The sufferer had failed there. She had overtaxed 
her strength. 

Yhe test of the letter was incoherent and barely 
. legible. J 

My darling, don’t forget your mother, the mother 
who bent once over your cradle, and don’t reproach 
her for keeping you from your birthright. It was 
her love for you! 

Pray that your father may be happy. Don’t 
blame him in your heart; he could not help it, 
believe me, and I was never fit for him. 

I told him last night thatI feared this, that our 
marriage had beena mistake, for he needed someone 
brighter and better. 

“Oh, Roy !’’ I said, leaning my poor tired head on 
his broad shoulder. ‘It would have been better 
for me to have died as a child, as your little petand 
plaything; never to have been your wife!”’ 

And his yoice trembled with pity at seeing me so 
weak and pale, just as it had trembled in speaking 
of me to Gertrude, as he asked ;: 

“ Are you unhappy, Pearl?” 

And then I deceived him again, Madeline. I 
would not let him know the bitter heartache our 
married life had been to me, and there, with my 
head still on his shoulder, my heart beating against 
his heart, I lied to him: 

“Oh, so happy, Roy!” 

He answered, solemnly: 

* Thank Heaven !’’ 

Adieu, my darling, my little girl who has grown 
up away from her mother! 

Oh! Madeline, may you be happy! I leave all 
free to your choice. 

I would not influence you; only think kindly of 
me! 

Try and feel asthough you knew me just a little! 
Come and see me in the churchyard where ticy will 
have lain me! 

It seems to me that though dead to all in this 
= I must yet feel my daughter’s tread over my 

ead, 


Be brave, be true, my child, and come to me in 
Heaven! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STONES’ HAVE VISITORS. 


ALtHoven Mr. Georga Dumean Graham had been 
especially introduced to the Lambleys by Lazarus 
Ecarem, and Phyllis professed a profound dislike to 
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cho had left asleep that morning. I wrote to my | all connected with the said Lazarus, her curiosity to 


see the new arrival induced her to rep at hor visit to 


Miss Jane three wecks after the celebrated shrimp | 


supper, avowedly to deliver a message from her 


mother, really to make acquaintance with the | 


stranger, for gentlemen were rare in Hibernia Ter- 
taco, and our Phyllis had anything but an aversion 
for the nobler sex. 

Johnson opened the door and ushered Miss Stone 
into the front parlour, greatly to that young lady’s 
embarrassment, for neither Mra, Lambley nor Jane 
was there, ind the stranger sat at the small round 
tablo-reading a book. 

Phyllis felt decidedly awkward, yet fortified by 
the fact that he did not at all resem)le Lamrus, and 
by the belief that Jano or her mother would soon 
appear, she bowed, and sail simply : 

** Pray do not let me disturb you, 
Lamhley will soon be here,” 

Mr. Graham returned the bow, and politely placed 
her a chair. 

Then he took up his. book, but instead of going on 
reading, he looked curiously at Phyllis out of his 
mischievous brown eyes, and she dimly conscious 
that the blue batiste was a litile limp, and the brown 
gloves a little greasy, did not like this scrutiny, and 
was relioved when her companion at last broke the 
silence, 

“* Don’t you think that as we are both sitting hero 
in the same room we might find it pleasanter if we 
introduced ourselves, My name is George Graham, 
and Iam admitted to Mrs. Lambley’s home on the 
conditions——” 

“That you hang an old hatin the hall, and keep 
a pistel in your bedroom. f hope you fulfil both.” 

** To tell you the truth,” he said, lazily, ‘it took 
me a long time to find out the hall. I had an idea 
that @ hall was a good large place where one could 
put a sideboard and swing « cat !”’ 

“Are you fond of swinging eats ?”’ 

‘Very. Well, the hat is in the ‘hall’ and the 
pistol in my bedroom, so I fulfil the conditions ad- 
mirably, Miss——’’ 

: He paused from ignorance, and Phyllis ssid, care- 
ossly : 

“My name is Stone. Iam Jano Lambley’s greatest 
friend,” 

“ Really.’’ 

‘*Tt is very strange she does not come.” 

“Not at all, Miss Stone. She is out with that 
monument of woe, Lazarus Scarem !” 

** Why didn’t you tell me before ?”’ she demanded, 
indignantly. ’ 

“ You never asked mo. Besides it would have been 
very rude onmy part to drive you away, and Mrs. 
Lambley is sure to be here soon !’’ 

“ How do you like Hibernia Terrace ?” 

“T don’t know much about it. I daresay you know 
more of itthan Ido. I have only lived here a fort- 
night, and as you are such a fricnd of Miss Lambley, 
I suppose you come here very often !” 

“ Very often.” 

“Do you know Mr. Scarem?”’ 

**Dou’t talk about him; I can’t bear him.” 

“Do you venture to tell your friend so ¢’’ 

“Sometimes. Ah!” A little relieved as the door 
opened, and Mrs. Lambley at last mado her appear- 
ance. 

“My poor Phyllis!” cried this lady, drawing a 

chair up to a footstool, “how are you? Let me 
mtroduce you to our new protector, Mr. George 
Duncan Graham, Miss Phyllis Stone, one of our 
oldest friends, I do assure you.”’ 

‘That is difficult to believe,” returned the young 
man, smiling. 

There was nothing rude in this speech, for he was 
a gentleman, and his frank, easy manner was very 
pleasing, or he thought so. 

“J am sorry Jane is out,” said Miss Stone, de- 
murely. 

“She will be insoon and our poor Lazarns also. 
Could you not stay alittle. Heis going to read us 
& poem to-night, so beautiful, so sweetly sad. His 
own composition too, called ‘Why do people 
sigh ?’’? 

a Well, why do people sigh ?” asked Mr. Graham. 
“Tm sure I don’t know !” 

** Boeause they’re hungry, please sir,’? answered 
Johnson, who entering at that moment equipped in 
her huge apron to bring a letter to her mistress, had 
quite believed the question to be addressed to her- 


I daresay Miss 


self. 

Mrs. Lambley looked all sorta of colours; Graham 
smiled comically at Phyllis, who prudently turned 
away her face, while the little maid retreated, un- 
conscious of the future se¢lding in store for her. 

‘Mamma wanted to know if you would coms to 
tea with us to-morrow, she sent me to ask you and 
Jane.” 

Mrs, Lambley leoked surprised, invitations to No, 
9 were vory few and far between, it was rather plea- 
sant going tliere, 


| Mrs, Stone relaxed her economy when she hs 
guests, Pride hai probably dictated her message, sk 
would not have it said that*Phyllis was always 
| the Lambleys without returning it. Mrs. Lamble 
was a little doubtiul of her own powors of aecepiance 
| her best dress was being turned for tho third time, i 
would be impossible to finish it by the morrew; she 
hesitated, and Phyllis imagined sho had scruples at 
| leaving her boarder, so she turned to that gentle- 
man : 

“‘T hope we shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
also, Mr. Graham, to supper, if you cannot get away 
earlier.’” 

Some men do not like being courted. 

* Lam afraid it is impossible,” he answered, stiffly. 
“T leave tlie office late ; and it is difficult tor me to 
go any distance.” 

Phyllis felt snubbed and would not explain that 
she only lived in tho same street, but Mrs, Lambley, 
who thought of the supper she would save, said 
bris« ly : 

“Why, it’s not so far as ‘all that, Mr. Graham. 
Mrs. Stone lives at No, 9, you intst pass it to come 
here.” 

*“ No. 9, Hibernia Terrace ?”” 

** Yes, with the plate on the door.” 

“Ah, I remember, I will come certainly, Miss 
Stone, lam passionately fond of music, and I seldom 
have the chance to hear a professor.” 

fle was perfectly serious, at least, he looked so, 
but (hyllis felt sure he was laughing at her; he had 
a queer habit of giving little sharp raps at peopic, 
his friends were used to it, but but she was not, she 
began to dislike this curly- headed, brown-eyed young 
giant, but with quite anothor dislike that she enter- 
tained for the luckless Lazarus, 

From Mr. Graham’s remarks on Lazarus already 
cited, it was plain he was not very passionatciy 
attached to that individual ; yet Miss Jane had been 
perfectly correct in saying they were in the sano 
ofilce, only that the melancholy Mr. Searem wa; a 
supernumerary; while George Graham earned tzo 
superb income of two hundred pounds a year. 

He was the son of a country surgeon, and had beon 
destined for his father’s profession; but that father 
was very poor, and eould ill afford to keep his son 
during his years of stirdy ; and so of his own accor(, 
George had yielded his cherished hope, and accepted 
the position a rich relation procured for him in a 
merchant's office ; many envied his luck ; for, thanks 
to his wealthy kinsman, he began lifo with a sslury 
of one hundred and fifty pounds; and now, in txo 
years’ time, this had been increased oue third ; the 
clerks wlie envied him would have marvelled had 
they known the humble lodging chosen by this (to 
them) fortunate man; but George had a reason for 
saving all he could; his father’s health was failing ; 
his mother was worn with care; his two eldest 
sisters toiled hard as governesses, and fire small 
children remained at home endowed by nature with 
large appetites, and by fortune with very little 
wherewith to satisfy them. 

George was a good son; he knew well the sacri- 
fices his parents had made that he, their first-born, 
might have a good education ; and so lived modestly 
and frugally, and many a banknote from his salary 
went to gladden the anxious hearts at home, 

It was in this wise that he became Mrs. Lambiey’s 
Todger, or, to spare that good lady’s feelings, “* pro- 
teoter.” After a serious discussion of ways and 
means between the widow, her daughter, and future 
son-in-law, it was agreed that the latter should 
immediately seek out a lodger ; and ia the meantinie 
Mrs. Lambley should seek out a nice little whim to 
excuse this, her now inmate, in the eyes of her 
friends and neighbours. 

Lazarus, never hopeful, commenced with tho 
humbiest dignity in the office, a small boy who 
enjoyed ten shillings a week; it would have ben 
against Mr, Scarem’s creed to describe Hibernia 
Terrace to this individual as a happy home, still he 
did all justice to bis future mother-in-law by repre- 
senting her rosidence as the nearest approach to 
comfort in this miserable world, and her boarder as 
likely to become the least miserable of the human 
race the small boy, used to Lazarus’s despondency, 
understood and appreciated the honour offered hiro, 
but declined it from inability te discover how with 
only ten weekly shillings he should pay Mrs. 
Lambley fifteen every Wednesday. Lazarus was not 
at all offended, he scemed to think himself is would 
bo difficult. 

To the intense surprise of Mr. Scarem, that same 
evening when the office was deserted, by all save 
himself aad the second clerk, Mr. Graham abraptly 
said : 

‘You might as well give me the address of that 
house at Walworth, it’s just possible it might suit 

” 


Not for worlds would Lazarus havo lost such 
chance; he offered to conduct Mr. Graham ‘te 
Hibernia Terrace that very evening, snl ae 
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cbliging enough to mako only three sad reflections on 


tue road. 

Mrs. and Miss Lambley wore delighted with the 
stranger. George was quite aware of the shortcomings 
of their abode, but the rent was cheap, they were re- 
spectuble, and he was so used to poverty in his own 
home, that he had almost a fellew feeling for the 
widow; he reflected that at worst he could always 
leave after a week’s notice, so the bargain was struck, 
Mrs. Lambley gained a protector, and the ‘‘ hall” a 
man’s hat, 

Jane fondly hoped this prosperous young man 
might assist Lazarus to something more lucrative, 
but Jane’s fond hopes were vain. 

At Hibernia Terrace Mr. Graham was polite to 
Lezarus; but at the office, beyond a civil “ Good 
night,” or ‘Good morning,’’ he ignored his 
presence, 

Dospite his disappointment in renouncing the pro- 
fession of a doctor, George was far from sad or 
gloomy. His disposition was gay and his heart 
gvod; he was very fond of teasing, and had a quiet 
way of making fun of people, which gained for him 
the name of sarcastic. 

He was certainly good looking, very tall and up- 
right, with friendly brown eyes and dark curling 
hair, He wore a signet ring on his little finger, 
carried a silk umbrella, and possessed a moustachois. 
Tuus he was decidedly an acquisition in Hibernia 
Terrace, 

Perhaps he did not admire blondes; perhaps he 
dreaded the return of Lazarus, and the subsequent 
reading of “ Why do people sigh?” Any way, be 
and his book departed very soon after the entrance 
of Mrs. Lambley. 

Phyllis was not best pleased; she knew very few 
young men, but was used to a great deal of atten- 
tion from those favoured few, 

** What do you think of Mr. Graham ?”’ cried the 
widow, almost before the door had elosed on him. 

‘* He’s very conceited !’’ oried Phyllis, in her 
vexation ; though on what she founded this opinion 
she could not have told. No. 27 not having been built 
to tell secrets in, this little speech was quite audible 
to Mr. Graham on the staircase, and it rather 
amused hiw, for he quite understood the feeling that 
had prempted it. 

On reaching his own room he regarded himself in 
the cheap looking glass, and made the malicious 
reflection ; 

“Well, if I am conceited, someone else is very 
vain. Idon’t call myself a prefessor. I’ve a great 
mind not to go to-morrow,” 

When he came down again Phyllis had departed 
and the lovers returned. The reading of the poem 
was over and supper ready, whioh Mr, Graham much 
preferred. 

This arrangement so relieved him that he felt suf- 
ficiently gracious to ask of Mrs. Lambley how it was 
her friend had not stayed to supper. 

“ Her father expected her at home,” returned the 

idow. 

**T thought she had no father ?’’ said George, who 
» d taken up this idea, possibly from the large brass 
plate. 

“ Oh, dear, yes, Mr. Graham. A most estimable 
mau. Quite a pleasure to talk to him.”’ 

‘‘ And the mother ?” 

For he was curious to know amovg what sort of 
people he should find himself on the morrow. 

“The mother?” said Mrs. Lambley, doubtfully. 
**] don’t know her very woll. She don’t visit much 
—sho is too busy.’ 

**Indeed! What does she do?” 

“Scolds everyone, I fancy,” answered Miss Jane, 
lightly. “The servant — Phyllis. Perhaps Mr, 
Stoue,”’ 

‘Miss Stone did not appear to me to ke in the 
habit of being scolded,”’ said Graham, smiling. 

“Will you go with us to-morrow ?” 
an mee to come in the evening. What time do 
hey, sup ?”” 

‘* At nine o'clock. Don’t bo late.” 
She would have added : 

“It is sure to be good.” 

But she stopped in tine, foaring it might be a 
reflection on their own living. 


(To be continued.) 


- 





PICTURES. 





A noo with pictures in it and a room without pic- 
tures differ by nearly as much as aroom with windows 
and @ room without windows. Nothing, we think, 
is more melancholy, particularly to a person who has 
to pass much time in his room, than blank walls and 
nothing on them, for pictures are loopholes of escape 
to the soul, leading it to other scenes and other 


It is such an inexpressible relief to a person en- 
gaged in writing, or even reading, on looking up, not 
to have his line of vision chopped square off by an 
odious white wall, but to find his soul escaping, as 
it were, through the frame of an exquisite picture, to 
other beautiful and perhaps Idyllic scenes, where the 
famcy for a moment may revel, refreshed and de- 
lighted. Is it winter in your world ?—perhaps it is 
summer in the picture ; what a charming momentary 
change and contrast. 

And thus pictures are consolers of loneliness ; they 
&re a sweet flattery to the soul ; they are a relief to the 
jaded mind; they are windows to the imprisoned 
thought; they are books; they are histories and ser- 
mons—which we can read without the trouble of 
turning over the leaves, 








BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


A roar of applause, as a fairy of gauze, 
Floats off, with a smile at the tiers, 
Then a stir, like a storm, as the infantile 


form 
Of little Prince Spangles appears. 
How airy and bright, like a bird taking 
flight, 
To the back of his mentor he springs!. 
The — of all boys and girls in the 
hall, 
If not of those grouped at the wings. 


What beauty and grace—if that smile on 
his face 
Were alittle less frozen and set— 
As he flies through his tricks upon ropes 
and cressed sticks, 
Ending each with a naive pirouette ! 
And his taskmaster there—what a fatherly 
air 
He assumes as he smilingly stands, 
And tosses the bey, like a bright, dizzened 
toy, 
Up and down, to and fro, in his hands. 


Though, perchance, if more near, now and 
then we might hear 
A curse, or a deep muttered oath, 
That weuld furnish seme hints in the life 
of a prince ; 
To dawpen the romance of both. 
But no secret to those at the wings are the 
blows, 
The threats, and the schooling apart, 
That have fastened that smile on the young 
face the while 
Mute terror is throned in the heart, 


Alas! could we guess of the pain and dis- 
tress 
That have brought those slim limbs into 


play, 
There are few in that crowd but would 
; murmur aloud, 
And the women would shudder away ; 
And the little ones, too, Iam sure would 
not view, 
And envy Prince Spangles his fan, 
Could they see him to-night, pale and sad 
with affright, 
When the light and the music are done. 
N. 0. U. 





Woman’s Lovz.—A min who had struggled 
with a malignant disexse approached that crisis in its 
stage on which his life seemed to depend. Sleep, 
uninterrupted sleep might evsure his recovery. His 
anxious wife, scarcely daring to breathe, was sitting 
by his bed, his servants, exhatisted by constant 
watching, had all left her. It was past midnight, a 
door was open for air; she heard in the stillness of 
the night, a window open below stairs, and soon 
after approaching footsteps. A moment more and a 
man, with his face disguised, entered the room. 
She instantly saw her husband’s davger ; and antici- 
pating the design of the unwelcome intruder, she 
pointed to her husband, and pressing her fager upon 
her lips toiusure silence, held out to the robber her 
purse and her keys. ‘I'o her great surprise he took 
neither. Whether he was terrified or charmed by 
the courage of her affection cannot be known. He 
left the room, and, without robbing a house sancti- 
fied by such strength of affection, he departed. 

At the recent fearful conflagration of the Brooklyn 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


As Christmasapproaches and the “run” of Shake- 
speare at Old Drury shortens with the days, which 
are bes: lengthened according to the naughty Thomas 
Moore, by ‘‘ stealing a few hours from night, my 
dear,” the benefit season sets in, and the house 
closes to be invaded and possessed by carpenters, 
scene-painters, machinists, scene-shifters, and supers, 
full grown or half grown, or of tiny dimensions ; 
hammering, sawing, and planing, distempering, 
whitewashing, and gilding, ‘‘ ursurp the stage wuecre 
Garrick (read Barry Sullivan) trod”’ and confusion, 
out of which a delightful pantomime is to evolve, 
reigns supreme. Mr. Stride, the box book-keeper, 
took a doubleheaded bonefit on Tuesday and Friday, 
* Richard’ on one night ‘* Macbeth’? on t’other. 
And “ Richard was himself again,’’ baving the house 
to himself, ** with a big aujience,”’ as his countrymen 
would say, on Saturday night, and bade London fare- 
well for atime, having enacted the crook-backed 
tyrant for sixty-two nights. 





DUKE'S THEATRE, HOLBORN. 


Mr. BroeKmann’s cleverly-trained stud of dogs 
aud monkeys, with wonderful goats, a polite bear, 
a most sagacious elephant, aud a troop of docile 
horses and trick ponies, now nightly amuse the spec- 
tators at this pretty little theatre. The equestrian 
performances of the jockey-monkeys, and their 
wonderful behaviour as guests and waiters at a 
dinner-party, and in a new special Simian version 
of * Box aud Cox’’are highly entertaining both to 
the juveniles and to “children of larger growth.” 
‘The pony who plays the organ, and the intelligent en- 
tertainment of the young lady elephant * Zara,”’ are 
worth a visit. There is also Mr. A. Daniel, the most 
artistic of our English musical clowns, and more 
variety and novelty in Mr, Broekmann’s ontertain- 
ment than we have space here to detail. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


Owi1ne to, the return of Mr. Toole to the Gaiety, 
and the production of ** The Man in Possession,” the 
company lately in occupation of that house bave mi- 
grated tothe Opera Oomique, where tuey are play- 
ing, ‘* Not such a Fool as he Looks,” and “ Little 
Don Cesar de Bazan.” The author-actor Mr. H. J. 
Byron, Mr. Terry, and Miss E, Farren secure the 
success of these pieces; but it is reported that a 
new comedy and a new burlesque from Mr. Byron’s 
prolific pen are ready to take their place in the bills. 


Tuts year’s pantomime at the Crystal Palace is to 
be “Sinbad the Sailor,” written by the Brotheis 
Grinn, with splendid scenery by Mr. F, Fenton, and 
the transformation by Mr. Charles Brew. The 


Wyndham. 

Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Pygmalion and Galatea” will bo 
revived at the Haymarket at Christmas. Miss Hen- 
rietta Hodson is engaged to play Cynisca, 

The Queen’s Theatre is stated to bo undergoing 
embellish:ient preparatory to being opened with an 
opera by Lauro Ressi, the spectacular effects of which 
are expected to be something grand ani novel. 

‘*Si Slocum” is the novelty at the Olympic. We 
hope to notice it next week. 

Miss Bate an opened the Lyceum Theatre on 
Saturday, with Mr. H. Irving as Macbeth. 

Mr. Leader announces the production, at the Al- 
hambra Theatre, on Monday, the 18th December, 
of Johani Strauss’s comic opera, “ Die Fledermans,”’ 
for the first time in England. Mdlle. Cabella, of 
whom report speaks most favourably, will take the 
leading role. Mr. Hamilton Clarke has adapted the 
piece for the English stage. Mr. Jacobi has also 
written the music for a new grand ballot, arranged 
by M. Justemann, of Paris; it is entitled, “ Tho 
Fairies’ Home.’ Mdlle, Pertoldi will appear, sup- 
ported by Mdlles. Passani and Gilbert, two danseus:s 
new to London audiences. The wonderful Girards’ 
engagement is also renewed. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, at St. James’s Hall, 
are over until after Obristmas. They h ve been 
crowded, as they deserve to be, by the admirers of 
high-class music. Signori Piatti, Ries, Zervini, sad 
Madame Norman-Neruda and Mdlle. Auna Mebliz, 
have been the leading instrumentalists in the 
masterpieces of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, 








epheres, 


Theatre, New York, the deaths are now reported as 
amounting to 327. 


Schubert, and Oorelli. 





whole produced under the direction of Mr. Charles - 
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THE MISER’S HEIR. 





OHAPTER XIII. 


* Proud” they called me, “baseand greedy, ‘ 
And a fortune-seeking wooer,” 

** Love brought ee to the needy," 

She was rich and I was poor, 


Tux door was opened by a tall, slight girl, with a 
brunette complexion, great bright hazel eyes, a pro- 
fusion of dark curly hair, and # piquante, saucy, 
pretty face. 

This girl was fancifully dressed in a bodice and 
overskirt of orange-coloured cashmere; which im- 
parted something very foreign to her appearance. 
The under skirt was of black silk. , 

Juliette Harcourt wore long earrings, and a large 
brooeh with pendant of the finest yellow topazes, 
set in the purest gold. A large ruby glistened upon 
her forefinger. 

Juliette delighted in rich. deep colours ; in jewels, 
paintings, old china; in everything warm and glow- 


ing. 

Her brothers used to say that her tastes were very 
gaudy. 

A handsome girl she undoubtedly was; and one 
who had enough independence of mind for half a 
dozen ordinary women. Nothing daunted or dis- 
mayed Juliette; insult, injury, and annoyance enlz 
seémed to have the effect of making her spirits re- 
bound with more elasticity than ever. 

She had always a great deal to say upon every 
occasion ; and though Harold loved his sister, he 
rather shrank at the present moment from the torrent 
of words which he knew would follow when he 
should have opened his mind to his mother, with 
Juliette there as a witness, 

“ What’s the matter? You look like all the woes. 
Has a bill come in? bills are always comingin. I 
should like to send them all back again. If I had 
my way I would. Mamma is not quite well ; cold 
feet, nervous headache, can’t sleep. I have been 
trying to read her to sleep in the dullest charity- 
school child draw] I could manufacture; and I have 
brought up one of the stupidest old novels of the 
last century I could find in the library—all about 
the admirable Miss Aurelia AP lethwaite, who lived 
with her great aunt, Miss Tabitha Tredgold, in the 
country town of Duddington, Dodswortby. 





[HAROLD’s DESPAIR.] | 


“Thad just got to where the admirable Aurelia was 
returning from a visit to a poor woman, to whom she 
had presented a plum pudding. Sho was carrying 
the empty basin in-a small basket, when she was 
alarmed by a runaway cow. 

“Thad just arrived at the thrilling ‘point where the 
admirable Aurelia had sought shelter behind a 
garden-gate, when who should be leaving the house 
but the Hon. Henry Hardcastle—who had just been 
soliciting votes for the coming election. 

“He was struck by tho beauty of Aurelia, who 
blushed diviuely, for she is ashamed both of the 
pudding and of the cow. 

“T had just arrived, I repeat, at that thrilling 
point, Harold, when you knocked at the door. It is 
rather a nuisance, because I feel almost convinced 
that poor mammacould hardly have endured hearing 
the interesting conversation between the admirable 
Aurelia and the Hon. Henry without falling into 
deep and peaceful slumber. However, come in.” 

Harold followed his sister through the first room. 
It was furnished like a drawing-room and library in 
one; chair-covers, carpet, and curtains wore a dim 
and faded aspect; the next room was a bed- 
chamber. 

Lady Harcourt lay upon a sofa near to the fire, 
which burnt brightly. Her face was beautiful, but 
pale and wasted. 

The taste of Juliette was visible in the furniture 
and decoration of hér mother’s chamber ; the curtains 
of the bed were pink covered with lace; the pillow 
upon which Lady Harcourt’s head reclined was of 
rose-colour, covered with very fine muslin, and the 
quilt which was thrown over the lady was kuitted 
by Juliette’s own nimble fingers. It was made of 
wool, and glowed with all the colours of the rainbow, 
worked into bouquets of flowers. The curtains at 
the window were like those of the bed—pink, 
covered with lace, 

Thus the pallor of this delicate invalid gained 
some relief from all her warm-coloured surround- 
ings; a vinaigrette of silver lay close to Lady Har- 
court’s hand. She seemed to be sleeping, for sho 
did not stir or open her eyes when her son entered, 

Glancing towards his mother, Harold exclaimed : 

* I did not know she was go ill, I won't disturb 
her now——”’ 

Lady Harcourt opened her eyes—great sorrowful 
eyes, deeply sunk in her head. 

“ My dear boy, is that you?” 











St 


And she raised herself partly on her elbow, while 
she looked most anxiously at her son. 

The pallor and despair of Harold was apparent to 
his mother, 

Juliette, less observant, aud more cheerful, had 
thrown herself carelessly in a low, cushioned seat, 
and began to make great pencil marks, and to draw 
absurd caricatures on the margin of the dull old 
novel which recorded the adventures of the admir- 
able Aurelia Applothwaite. 

**IT came to you, my mother,” said Harold, “ for 
comfort,” and he knelt down by the side of his 
mother and took her hand in both of his own. “ At 
least I came to tell you of my despair. If you had 
not opened your eyes, I should have gone without 
speaking, but you can read part of my story on my 
face, and you would only fear something worse thau 
the truth if I went away without satisfying you. 
Mother, Ethel Thornoliffe is false to me! This morn- 
ing sbe told me that all must be at an ond between 
us. She brought some rambling charge against me, 
accusing me of seeking her solely for her fortune, 
Since then I have heard, in an odd round about 
way, that Mortlake the millionaire is on a visit at the 
Manor, and that rascal Roger has resolved on making 
a match between him and his sister. It is the way 
of the world, mother, I know, and I ought to have 
patience, I suppose, but I cannot, I have not aa 
ounce of patience left in my whole composition, 
mother,’’ and Harold laughed bitterly. 

** It would be as impossible for me to return to my 
reading of law, and to my student life, as it would be 
for you in your presert state of health to enter upon 
the gaieties of a London season. Mother, you have 
spent your money upon me. I have been trained for 
the bar, and you are ambitious forme, And nowI 
am going to disappoint all your hopes, to fling up 
everything. Iam going to emigrate, to hide myself 
in the backwoods, to forget the world and women for 
ever.” . 

‘* And before you have been there two years,” 
cried Juliette, ‘you will have married the clumsy, 
vulgar middle-aged widow of some settler as Henry 
Hardy did, if you remember, mamma, after he had 
quarrelled with his cousin Kate and gone out to the 
backwoods in such a hurry? Why he was ashamed 
to return, you know; and when his uncle died, aud 
he was sent for that he might come into the property, 
he was so ashamed of his wife, that he tried to 
persuade her to remain behind, but she would come 
with him, and how horribly she disgraced him 
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before his titled relations! I never shall forget 
that picnic at Crawley Park. I was only four- 
teen, but Mrs. Henry Hardy made such an 
impression upon me as can never be eradicated. 
‘here was Harry Hardy, aged twenty-four, a gentle- 
man every inch of him, slight and handsome, 
and dressed in perfect taste. There was Mrs. Hardy, 
aged forty-five, stout and short, and red faced, un- 
utterably vulgar, in purple satin, and emerald ear- 
rings and brooch. She waddled about, I never shall 
forget how she waddled about! And she told Lady 
Netherly how much her brooch and earrings cost, 
aud said she had picked them up cheap at a pawn- 
shop! And then she asked Lady Netherly how much 
a yard she had given for the silver grey moire she 
was wearing. She was a very stupid woman, for she 
told Lady Netherly that her uncle had formerly kept 
an hotel at Brighton. and that she had served there 
in the bar when a girl. Poor Harry Hardy stood 
within hearing, while his fat, raddy wife was thus 
disyracing him. His face turned all mannor of 
colonrs. And at last he rushed off like one mad, say- 
ing he was ill, and must go homo; his fat wife 
waddled after him, calling out: 

«<’Ennery, Ennery, it’s the stomick that’s out of 
order.’ 

** See what comes of blighted affections,” continued 
Juliette, turning her piquant face and flashing eves 
upon her brother. ‘* You are going to fly * ‘l'o the 
West, to the West’ in despair because Ethel Thorn- 
cliffe has come to her senses, and has resolved to 
marry a rich man when he asks her. I would do the 
same any day in the year.” 

Harold looked at his lively sister as though her 
mirth and merriment jarred considerably upon his 
outraged feelings, 

* Julictte,” said he, * have you no heart, no in- 
terest in anything but satire? no relish for anything 
but amusement? Do you know who is at the bottom 
of all this mischief? Your handsome friend, Roger 
Thorncliffe.”? 

Harold watched Juliette intently as he spoke, to 
see how she bore the mention of Roger’s name, but 
the handsome girl neither flinched nor changed 
eolour, 

Perhaps her smile lost something of its brightness, 
but she tessed her head, and Jaughed ont gaily: 

“My great friend, Koger, whom I quarrel with 
every time that I meet; but still, I think that Roger 
is sensible. He wouldn’t marry, for instance, unless 
he could find a wife with a splendid fortune—and 
then, good gracious! why, he would spend it for her 
in two years. I daresay, though, if Miser Martin 
left him ell his wealth, Roger would not be so 
mercenary.” 

Juliette was not laughing or mocking now; she 
was looking thoughtfully at the fire; and Harold, 
watching his sister’s serious face, came to the con- 
clusion that, despite her merriment, her mockery, 
her careless, gleeful manner, she loved Roger 
Thorncliffe in her heart. 

He went up to her and took her hand, 

** Juliette,” said he, “you should sympathise with 
me—not manufacture fun out of my misery. If ever 
you have given a thought to Roger Thorncliffe, a 
tender thought, recall it—waste no love upon him ; 
he is a rascal.” ‘ 

Juliette’s eyes flashed, 

“Strange language to use towards the friend of 
your childhood, and of your boyhood !” 

Then Harold told his mother and sister the whole 
beginning from the time when Roger had met him 
in the wood with Ethel; bad sent her away, and 
then had told him that he had other views for his 
sister. 

“He was insolent and eruel to me,” continued 
Harold; “reproached me with my poverty; and 
altogether insulted me. Ard he bas maligned me to 
Ethel; he has made her believe that in London I 
lead the life of a dissipated rake. Now, Juliette 
what do you think of your friend ?”” : 


*T pity him,” answered Juliette, starting to her 
feet and walking over to the window; “that old 
uncle of his expects him to lead the life of some 
lawyer’s clerk who has to find hia glothes, bed, and 
board for a guinea a week. And then Roger: is a 
young man of spirit. He ia the heir, enrely, to: the 
miser? He will be one of the richest men in England 
one of these days; and how can that stupid old man. 
expect him to restrain his natural love of expenge, 
which, of course, he inherits from his grandfather ? 
I don’t blame Roger so much as you do. This 
millionaire is in leve with Ethel, and if Roger will 
say & good word for him, he will advance him, I 
daresay, a couple of hundred pounds to pay his 
debts. We all know how uncomfortable debt ia; 
and I think we ought to sympathise with Roger.” 

Lady Harcourt and her son stared at one another: 
ip amazement. 


Lively, light-hearted Juliette had never let them 
know so much of her feelings before. 

Harold sat down and buried his face in his hands, 
he was silent for a few moments while his mother 
watched him anxiously. 

“Tt is no light feeling, mother,” he said. ‘ Juliette 
has made merry over the idea of me emigrating, 
but there seems to be nothing else left for me. -Eng- 
land cannot hold me any longer, I siiould do some- 
thing desperate if I remained.” 

His mother put her white hand upon his head: 

“Your love must be strong indecd,’”’ she said, 
“that would make you wish to leave your dying 
mother ; for though this wasting disorder is slow, it 
is sure—and a year or two at least will end all my 
earthly trouble, If you go to Australia, you will 
never see me again.” 

“* My love for Ethel Thorncliffe is so strong,” 
said Harold, raising his face from his hands, and 
looking moodily into the fire, “that it bas changed 
my nature; this disappointment has hardened me, 
brutalised me, altered meso, that all my best fevl- 
ings are blighted and destroyed, It does not seem 
to me dreadful to part from you and Juliette, and 
never to see either of you again, becanse something 





so dreadful has happened, that other circumstances 
appear dwarfed by comparison. This is strong lan- 
guage, yet not half so strong as my intense feelings. 
| t had anchored my whole-soul on the love of Ethel 
| Thorncliffe—now that anchor has failed me—and I 
| feel that my whole life will be a wreck. I am mad, 
bad and wicked, Let me emigrate, Mother, forget 
me, [am unworthy of the noble lessons you have 
taught me, and of the Christian patience which you 
have set me.” 

He took his mother’s hand between both of his own 
as he spoke, and he looked at her with his hard sad 
eyos—eyes which were dry, aud tearless, and des- 
pairing, eyes which were not as the eyes of Harold. 

Lady Harcourt began to weep; but even the tears 
of his mother could not melt the young man in his 
present mood, 

She spoke to him, she urged upon him the duty 
of submission, she promised to intercede with Ethel, 
with Ethel who had always loved and honoured her. 
Harold listened, but it seemed as thongh he were 
incapable of hoping anything, or believing anything. 
His mother was powerless to comfort him, and his 
whole nature appeared sq changed, that Lady 
Harcourt trembled and wept, when she suddenly 
heard him announce his intention of going to Loudou 
that very night. 

“‘T shall pack up a fow things,” ha said, “just a 
few clothes and books.” 

Harold Harcourt’s few clothes and books were 
soon hurried into his portmanteau 

It was true that the demon of despair seemed to 
possess the young man, he could not even seek the 
chamber of his invalid mother again that day, after 
pressing one hasty kiss upon her pallid forehead, and 
hurriedly pressing the hand of hia sister Juliette, he 
left the room, 

Harold’s portmanteau was packed, he had buttoned 
himself into his great coat, for the evening was 
chilly, when followed by the nunchback groom, he 
took his way across the park on. foot. 

There was a little country station about half-a-mile 
rom Denethorp, aud there was @ night train which 
stopped there, 

Harold was making for this station, when in 
quitting the park by the side gate, through which 
he had entered in the morning, he encountered the 
form of a man about his own height... This man 
stood aside with a loud laugh to let him. pass 

“ Holloa,”’ said he roughly, ‘‘ where are you off 
to, you and your portmanteau.” 

**To London,” answered Harold, grufily. 

“ But you are leaving in the shouting scason,’’ 
returned theother; “ you are stupid, Master Harold, 
to leave theoountry justas the country is pleasant. 
pa go up to London, just when London is 

ull. 

“T have nothing to do with what ig either dull 
or pleasant,’ returned Harold, grimly, 

The two men were walking side by sida now 
along the dark lane. The old groom followed a 
few paces behind with the portinanteaa, 

“ Have you quarrelled with the pretty maid at the 
Manor, then ?” asked Harold’s companion, 

“Yes,” answered Harold. “We have quarrelled 
and parted, and Denethorp will nat see me again 
as long asllive. Iam going out to Australia next 
week,” 

Harold's companion broke off intoa long, long 
whistle of surprise, 

“But you will want along purse for that, Master 
Harold ?” ne . 


“Yes, Ishall want fifty pounds, that will serve 








my purpose. I shall twke nothing’more frem my 





mother. Ishall borrow the money from some Lon- 
don lawyer, if possible.” 

© Well, you do seem to bo in the blues,” cried the 
other, “and how wonderful good you have been 
all your life, Harold Harcourt, always industrious 
and economical, affectionate to your mammy anid 
kind to your saucy sister, And hero you are, no 
better off than me, going out to Australia as if you 
were a prodigal or a spendthrift obliged to borrow 
money, and turned off by the only girl you ever caret 
for. Virtue must certainly be its own reward in 
your case, for you don’t seem to have any ether. 
And here have I been extravagant and reckless al} 
my days, spending my own money when I had any, 
and other peoples’ when I could get hold of it. But 
I have always taken things easy, and positively it 
seems to be the best plan. I am better off than you 
are. I could raise two hundred pounda to-morrow, 
if I liked, although the estate is going to the dogs, or 
rather is gone, for the dogs have got hold of it 
already. But you see I’m the oldest son.” 

They had arrived at the little station now, and 
stood under the dim light of the platform, and it was 
easy to see, even by the faint light, the resemblance 
of the two brothers. 

Both were tall and handsome, and fair com- 

plexioned—both, had fair clustering hair, but already 
the evidence of dissipation was visible in the face of 
Christopher Harcourt, heir to the empty sounding 
title of Baronet, and to the mortgaged acres of Dene- 
thorp. 
“ Good-bye, olifellow,” oried Christopher, grasp- 
ing the hand of his brother. “ Think better of it, and 
don’t go to Australia for the sake of that girl. Here 
comes the train, and you haven't two minutes to 
spare,” 

Harold had taken his ticket, and now he leapod 
into a first-class compartment, 

Soon he was whirling along through the darkness 
at the rafeof fifty miles an hour, and the rain was 
beating against the carriage window panes, 

Hareld believed himself alone for some time, for 
the lamp in the carriage burnt dimly, when he was 
suddenly roused from a reverie by a voice which 
asked him this startling question : 

* Are you in want of money, sir?” said the voice, 

Harold started. He naturally felt inclined to reseut 
this impertinent question. 

Forth into the dim light of the carriage was thruss 
a dayk haudsome face, well moulded features seemed 
in perfect keeping with the calm, self-possessed ex- 
pression of the whole countenance. The eyes were 
black, full of intelligence, they bsamed with a light 
that appeared wholly amiable, the brow was nus 
broad, but its curves betokened power. 

It was impossible in that faint light for Harold 
to see more than the head and face of his travelling 
companion, 

But there must have been something re-assuring in 
the physique, for he was no longer angry after he had 
looked steadily at the strauger. 

He met his strange question by another one, 

** Are you @ money lender, sic ?” he asked. 

“No,” responded the other smiling a benevolent 
smile, “I am not a money lender. Foi simply & 
student of humanity, with more than my ordinary 
share of philanthropic pity for my fellow creatures. 
And something told me when you took your seat in 
this carriage that you were unhappy. I have nearly 
always noticed that those who are unhappy have 
poverty, or want of money at the root. of their grief, 
even if it is love sickness some rich suitor or rich heir~ 
ess hascat out the leve-sick maiden or youth. And if 
it is bodily sickness it has arisen from money in some 
way. Anxiety about money, if not absolutely in want 
of comforts which money buys. Gold ia the world, 
my dear sir—and those wretches who are not in 
favour of the gold are the veriest slaves of misery.’” 

“ Your philanthropy does you credit,” said Harold 
alittle scornfully, “ but I do not see how [ am to be 
benefited by it. Say that a rich suitor lias cut mo 
out, or that alarge family estate is ruined. Can you 
help me to fifty pounds or so? if you can I shall ex- 
cuse your straugeinterference,” 

** And if Powanot you will not excuse me,” rejoined 
the stranger with a sizigular smile, “ But I certainly 
can. Tecan put you in the way of gaining a great 
fortune if you desire it.” 

Harold buried his face in his hands, and asked 
himeelf the queation. 

“Did he desire it?” He had lost the love of Ethel, 
of what service would wealth be to him ? Still, wae 
it not wealth that was his rival? It was wealth 
that hed won Ethel, snd perhaps if he became & 
possessor of fifty thousand pounds, or if’ he could clear 
the estate of Denathorp for hiafather Miss ‘Thorueliffo 
might tisten to him again. Tt was nota high optuion 
to held of Ethel. Sn fact, if she listened to him 


‘Tieh;-and despised: him poor, she was not the Ethel 


whom he had loved? “Still, however muct he might 
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have beea mistaken, and supposing that she was not 
es noble acharacter as he had at firet imagined, he 
still must prefer herabove all the other women in the 
world. If it were possible then to become rich by any 
manner of means—wild speculation, reckless gam- 
bling, what not—he decided he would gladly run the 
risk, if it gave him the slightest chance of winning 
Ethel. 

Presently he looked up again at his strange travel- 
ling companion, and he said ; 

“I do desire to be rich; can you point out a 
way ?” 

The other answered by a smile; a smile which 
Harold did not see, for the face wes partly in shadow, 
If he could have seen it he would bave lost all con- 
fidence in his companion, there was such a wicked 
triumph in the glance. 

The journey to London was along one, for the 
county in which Greywold Manor stood was nearly 
two hundred miles from the metropclis, 

The grey light of the autumn morning had looked 
for some time through the carriage windows before 
the train stopped at the Paddington terminus, 

Harold went off with his new friend in a cab. 
What that friend had proposed to him appeared to 
him wild, fanciful, and visionary ; but he, neverthe- 
less, agreed to give a trial to this experiment, by 
which he hoped to win wealth. s 

What that experiment was the reader has, per- 
haps, guessed, 

A few days passed and found Harold in eager pur- 
suit of this phantom of fortune under the auspices ef 
lis strange acquaintance, 

November set in with heavy rains, Jlowerisg 
skies, black fogs, and all that despairing gloom 
which usually ushers in the London wititer, 

The gas lamps were reflected on the wet pave- 
ments; the ceaseless crowd of cabs aud omnibuses 
bespattered the foot passengers with the black Lon- 
don mud, 

Women end children looked out of place in the 
wet, dirty streets, and very few were abroad. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Leicester-square 
thas acab drew up before an hotel with a foreign 
name, ‘l'wo gentlemen descended from this cab, and 
hastily entered the house. 

They passed swiftly through a species of launching 
bar, where several men were smoking, driuking wine, 
and chattering in more languages than one, 

One or two smartly dressed women were ‘behind 
the counter, 

The two gentlemen passed through without teking 
any notice of these convivial persons, A. tittle 
bald-headed man rau out from a side<oor in a passage, 
= welcomed them with every demoustration of de- 
ight, 

“Walk in, gentlemen! walk in,” said he; “‘there 
area good company assembled—a very good com- 
pany. Let me lead the way, gentlemen— let me lead 
the way.” 

Then the two followed him to whore.a door in the 
wall opened upon a long staircase, handsomely 
carpeted, and lighted by one gas lamp, 

The staircase led- underground to the basement. 
The sound of loud voives reached the ears of the 
two men, 

The little bald-headed personage opened a door, 
and disclosed a long room. It was handsomely 
carpeted, lighted with gas, and agaist the walls 
were sofas of crimson velvet. 

Upen the sofas sat men and women—pethaps some 
of those persone might feel offence at not.being desig- 
nated ladies and gentlemen, 

A few of-them had claims to the titles, indeed, 
there was no special sign of ill-breeding among any 
of those assembled. Some of the women were 
dressed extravagantly in the very height of fashion. 

Others wore quiet, sober-coloured garments, but 
the manners of ali were subdued, all seemed intent 
on one object, the long green baize covered table in 
the centre, haggard faces crowded around this table. 
A man wag calling out in monotonous tones, 

“« Make your game, gentlemen and ladies, make 
your game.” 

Then the betiing commenced. There were heaps 
of gold and silver here and there, a ball spinning 
roy then it would fall into its niche with a loud 

‘ck. 


The first time that. this happened efter the two 
comers had entered, a look of blank dismay was 
visible on nearly half the faces in the room, for the 
ball had fallen in the white spacea, and thus every- 
thing on the table becomes the property of the 
¢roupier, One of the aew comers touched the other 
6n the s]. oulder. 

“Do not bet yet,’ he ssid, “luck has set in for 
the croupier, wait.” 

The little bald man who had ushered them ic 
100d rubb'ng his hands with delight. 
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That had been alucky haul for him, atleast seven | **T have no money to fling about or to spend, 
| Crainton,’”? returned Haroid, “The few pesn 


hundred pounds had been swept into his bank. 

Oue gaily-dressed young woman threw up her 
hands, and gave vent toa cry of despair. 

“Tt is a cheat, a cheat!’ she said, wildly. 

And then she uttered language, violent and 
desperate, too violent and desperate to appear in these 
pages. 

‘“*T will denonnge this place!’ she shrieked forth. 


“T will go out and set the police here upon you all 


and denounce this place.” 


$ 
brought to London with meare staked and fost.’” 

“ Tet me lend youssome,” cried Crainton, “ Ten, 
twenty, thirty pounds are at your service. Your 
note of hand for the amount will be quite safficien:.”” 

A certain gleam in the man’s eves stroek ffarold 


| as he spoke thus, an evil glitter, which sent a th7il 


The little bald-headed man went forward, took her | 


by the band, and attempted to soothe her. 


“Dear madam,” he said, “dear madam, don’t | 


excite yourself, I entroat, You have lost, true, but 
you will win azain. We must all accept our chances 
for good and ill-fortune with patience. If we are 
not philosophical we shall never be rich , 
“Cease your rant,” cried the young woman, 
wringing her hands, “ You are always philosophi- 


cal, 1 suppose, since youare always rich. You batten | 


on the miseries of others, Your gold must be stained 
with the tears and the heart blood of those whom you 
have ruined.” 

“Turn that woman out,” cried a tall man, who 
was striding forward eagerly towards the table. 
** We can have none of this nonsense liere.” 


through the brave and honourable son of the 
baronet, 

Why should this man beso anxious to got him into 
his power, Was that the reason he had addressed 
him in the railway carriage, wound himseif into hia 
confidence at a time when he was in a reckless and 
despairing mood, lured him to this den ef perdition, 
watched him while he won and lost, with the same 


, cool, cynical smile, and if that was the reason behiad 
| it, why did he wish to get him into his power?” 


**T lost my own money, sir,” said [arold proudly. 
“T was a fool, and | lost my own, but I am not a 
knave that I si} ld lose tha aonles” What i 

Nave that i sould lose otuer peoples, ry bab ts 
there in you that you should imagine me willing. to 
become your slave? My note of hand indeedtw you 


| for a:sum of money, and you would have it in your 


power to put me into prison, cast dirt upon my name 
which is untarnished, N:, Mr. Crainton, here our 


' acquaintance ends; if you please, allow me to wish 


For the woman’s cries and exclamations were filling | 


the whole room ; finally she went away, led by the | 
bald-headed man, who soothingly entreated her to | 


go upstairs and have a glass of wine, and try and 
compose her nerves, 

“ Unfortunate wretch,’ 
after she had quitted the room; “do you know her 
history? She is the wife of a clerk in a Government 
office, But her taste for dress so far outran her 
means, that she plunged head and ears into debt, and 
when she had not the money to meet these bills, she 
found out this-gambling house, and cante here to try 


’ 


and win money for herself. She had a run of luck, | 


and won seventy pounds in two nights. Her debts 
were about fifty ; she onght to have teen contented. 
She was-so elated by success, that she positively 
staked the whole seventy on-the third night, and lost 
it. She went on again, and lost the four or five 
pounds of her-own money, with which she had origi- 
nally began. Then she grew frantic. 


“ Her husband during the late struggles in France: 


had received-a box of. valuable jewellery from an 
emigrant, which he agreed to take charge of. ‘This 
woman brougit them here to-night and lost them— 
earrings and ‘brooch of yellow diamonds, value some 
thousand guineas, also bracelets and chain of the 
finest gold. ‘ke woman has lost them all to-night, 
and there is no means of replacing them. The emi- 
grant, who is a nobleman of rank, will come and 
demand his family jewels, and will find them gone, 
Theelerk must lose his situation and go to prison. 
No wonder the woman is storming.” 

The two new comers had listened tothis sad story, 
the one with alook of sympathetic horror, the other 
with a species:of cold, amused contempt, 

This:one turning to the other, said simply: 

** Now is your time, Mr. Hareourt; stake what 
you have to stake,” 

It was Harold Harcourt, then, haggard and 
pale, and almost savage looking—changed by his 
bitter disappointment from the bright, calm, self- 
reliant. young man whom we first introduced to the 
reader, 

It was Harold Harcourt, who, accompanied by the 
same person who had addressed him iu the railway 
carriage, had become a frequenter of this secret yet 
noted gaming hoypse 4 

The first night he had won a hundred pounds! 
The seeond night he had doubled it! ‘After that he 
began slowly to lose his gains. 

At present there remained to him about fifteen 
pounds—he had come here this night to stake them. 

This young gentleman had fallen a prey to despair 
in a manner which astonished even himself. 

He had not known what a hold his love for Ethel 
had taken upon him, and now every day he seemed 
to realise more- and more how cemplete was the 
blank in his life. 

He went up to the roulette table, staked his pieces, 
three at a time, and lost them all. 

hen he turned round upon his comrade with a 
bitter smile: 

«“ We may go out now,” he said; ‘‘ I have done. 
I have tried your experiment, it has failed.” 

Theother laid his hand upon his shoulder, 

“ Tried my experiment,’”’ he echoed, “ you have 
not half commenced it. It must last mach longer, 
Many more ups and downs must you have, before 
yeu have won a fortune, You must have much 
mors money. You must be free with it, fling it 
about with an uusparing hand. Nothing is done 


without courage.” 


you good evening.’’ 


“ Proud and touchy,” cried Crainton with a langh, 
“that’s the Norman blood, I suppose, the prend 
Harcourt blood which tingles and boils ata piain 


’ 


| question kindly pnt, If this is your high bred 


said one man to another, | 





| now black, aud always losing. 





politeness, defend me from Norman blood, aud 
varonets’ sons; in’ futures. I have tried to do the 
best I could for you, I have shown you much kind- 
ness since you have been in town, but having the 
misfortune not to be able to trace my ancestors back 


to the Conquest, you are so gencrous as to think you | 


may insult me with impunity, sir, good night.” 

Harold felt these words as Crainton intended that 
he should, 

He apologised frankly and sweetly for the words he 
had spoken, but there he remained, 

He would not consent to borrow a farthing of Crain- 
ton’s money, or to place himself in that persun’s 

ower, . 

Presently the little bald-headed man eame in agnin 
ushering two gnests. One was a dark, peeniiar 
looking man, approaching middle age; a stranger to 
Harold, but not to the reader, who would reooguise 
in him Mr. Mortlake. 

The other was no stranger, the splendidi¢ hand- 
some young man with glittering eyes, and pink flush 
of excitement upon his dark cheek, was none other 
than Roger Thorncliffe, the Miser’s Heir! 

Harold looked with amazewent at the brother of 
Ethel. 

Roger went upto the table, so intent upon the 
game, that he never noticed his former frioud 
Harold. 

No manner of greeting passed between the two 
elder men, Mortlake and the mysterious Crainton- 

But there was a look shot out from the eye of the 
former, which was responded to in kind—a pecalisr, 
half-triumphant look, and meanwhile Roger Thora- 
cliffe betted enormously on the issnee of the gamv. 

Harold Harcourt stared in amazement at the pil-s 
of notes which he placed upon the coloers—now re, 
Luck wae set dex 
against Reger that night, If he backed the red tos 


| black would sure to win, if he bet upop the bart 


the ball fell upon the white space, and the baki- 
headed old owner of the gaming table swept off al}. 

All this time young Thorucliffe had set once ro- 
cognised Harcourt, 

Presently he almost staggered away from the table 
and sank down upon a seat. 

Mortlake came and stood near him. 

Roger glared up at him with a look half-stupid, 
half-ferociqus, 

‘““Why, how much have I lost ?” he said, * this 
time.” 

“* As much asI have your note of band for,” said 
Mortlake, “ five thousand pounds.” 

Roger Thorneliffe groaned. 

“I shall never pay you this unt the old man 
dies.” 

(To be Continued.) 


“The Invisible Prince” is being revived by its 
veteran author, and E. Solomon, whose successfui 
debut as a composer was lately noticed, is writing 
some. music for its revival at the Globo at Chris:- 
mas. This will be looked for with pleasure, 

The Westminster Aquarium is geing the pare 
with music and the drama. Miss Mnggie Bronnsn 
and Mr, John Clarke perform pliintiif and defe- 
dant in ‘* Breach of Promise,” 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 





Tue Cathedral of Norwich, the spire of which 
stands as a landmark to the country around, 
measuring from the grouud 315 feet, dates as far 
back as the eleventh century, the foundation being 
‘aid by one Herbert de Lozingsa in the year 1096. 
‘The sin of simony appears to have been practised in 
thuse days, for we find that the same individual 
bought the bishopric frem Rufus for £1,900, for 
which transaction he (Lozinga) was sentenced by the 
Pope to do penance, 

We do not know how he managed to pacify his 
spiritual master—history sayeth not, but he was 
reinstated in his office, and lived to raise the choir 
trangepts and tower, to which his successor added 
the nave and two side aisles. 

A fire effected some damage in 1171, which was 
repaired in 1197. In 1272, @ conflict occurred 
lLetween the monks and citizons, who did not seem 
to get on so well together as could have been wished, 
nd in the result the cathedral sustained some 
severe damage. A spire was added in 1295, which 
was afterwards blown down in 1362, when Bishop 
Percy erected the one now standing, which was 
damaged by lightning in 1463 and 1601 ; the cloisters 
were 133 years in building, and were finished in 
1430. ‘I'he stone roof to the nave was added about 
1450, and the north and south transepts in 1509. 

Norwich Cathedral, like most of our other cocle- 
siastical monuments, suffered severely at the hands 
of the fanatical mobs at the time of the Revolution 
under Cromwell; the carved stone ornaments, the 
organ, tho stained-glass windows were all ruthlessly 
destroyed, while a troop of musketeers were 
quartered in the interior. 

At the Restoration the church was again fitted up, 
and from that time to the present has been under 
repairs, and now forms one of the most handsome 
buildings of its kind in the three kingdoms, 





AGRICULTURAL HALL—THE CATTLE 
SHOW. 


Anona the great public amusements of the week 
—ono which to a large extent wonld prove “an 
Aaron’s sorpent swallowing all the rest,’ is the 
exhibition of bovine, ovine and porcine quadrupods, 
still officially retaining its time-honoured title ot 
“The Smithfield Club Prize Cattle Show.’’ Its 
multifarious features we must leave to the columns 
of the “‘ dailies ;” suffice it to say, never were the 
various classes of prime cattle, sheep, the new class 
of lambs, and well-bred pigs better represented. 
For ourselves, one of the most gratifying sights was 
the breadth of back, the width of waistcoat, and the 
amplitude of gaiter which covered the carcases and 
clothed the sturdy “ understandings” of the florid- 
complexioned British farmers who kneaded, 
punched and pinched the fat cattle aforesaid. 
A visit to Islington in show-week is one ef the 
“hardy annuals ” of London sight-seeing. 





MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 


Tur father who for a portion of his life has 
struggled with poverty, is unwilling his children 
should have a similar experience. So he denies him- 
self indulgence in even necessary things that he 
may save an:! make for his family. 

The mother, remembering how irksome household 
tasks were to her in her girlhood, permits her 
daughters to lead lives of domestic ease and 
indolence, thinking in so doing sho makes the best 
manifestation in her power of maternal love. 

As a natural consequence of this view on tho part 
of parents, we see growing up all around us young 
men and women perfectly useless for all the practical 
purposes of life—unable to cope with misfortune. 
Intellectual or moral fibre is not inherent; it must 
be built up from within and is the result of indepen- 
dent thought and action. 

The sooner a boy can be made to wait upon him 
self, to think for himself, to act for himself, the 
sooner will the germs of true manhood begin to de- 
velop within him, It is no kindness to surround 
him with such attention and care that he will not be 
compelled to learn the lessons of self-reliance, of pa- 
tient industry, of persistent hope. The real crowns 
of this world are crowns of labour. 





An Australian offers to pay a man’s passage out 
to Australia and back to row any one man out of 
the following: E. Trickett, M. Rush, W. Trickett, 
Solomon W. Laycock, or Bill Hickey, for £1,000 a 
side ; the race to take place over the championship 
course on the Paramatta River, New South Wales. 





BUYING AND SELLING. 





Eaypert is a country in which everything is for 
sale. The rich are so very few and the desperately 
poor are so many that it rarely happens that you 
see anything that cannot be bought. Passing a 
hovel you see a woman “grinding at a mill,’ con- 
sisting of two stones, of which the upper turns 
upon that beneath, and at which the woman sits 
wearily turning. 

Unconscious of observation she has dropped her 
veil, and her face is exposed. Itis a face (I am 
describing what I happened to see) full of intelli- 
gence, vivacity, and yet it is disfigured by a nose- 
ring suspended from one nostril, but so balanced as 
to seem to hang from both. 

On the ring, which is nearly two inches in dia- 

meter, and of gold, are suspended one or two little 
gold balls and afew coins. ‘That unsightly orna- 
ment probably represents the whole of ner worldly 
wealth, for as you look about you, you perceive 
that her surroundings are those of utter squalor 
and extreme poverty. 
_ Possibly it was her dowry, and not improbably it 
is an hereditary treasure, the one single ornament 
which her mother wore, and which may have beeu 
passed on from generation to generation with in- 
creasing reverence and care; but she will sell it— 
or rather she must sell it; for although she refuses 
your offer at first, her necessities constrain her to 
accept it in the end. 

As you felicitate yourself upon having secured 
an ornament at once curious and really valuable, 

ou will be very insensible if your elation is not a 
ittle qualified by the reflection that you may have 
stripped another of the last relic of personal adorn- 
ment as wellas the last memento of ancestral pros- 
perity. 








A MERRY HEART. 





I'p rather be poor and merry, than inherit the 
wealth of the Indies with a discontented spirit. A 
merry heart, a cheerful spirit, from which laughter 
wells up as naturally as bubbles the springs of 
Saratoga, are worth all the money bags, stocks and 
mortgages of the City. 

The man who laughs is a doctor, with a diploma 
endorsed by the schoo: of Nature; his face does 
more good in a sick-room than a pound of powders or 
a gallon of bitter draughts. If things go right, he 
laughs, because he is pleased ; if they go wrong, he 
laughs, because it is cheaper and better than cry- 
ing. ; 

People are always glad to see him, their hands 
instinctively go half way out to meet his grasp, 
while thoy turn involuntarily from the clammy 
touch of the dyspeptic, who speaks on the groaning 
key. 

He laughs you out of your faults, while you never 
dream of being offended with him; it seems as if 
sunshine came into the room with him, and you 
never know what a pleasant world you are living in 
until he points out the sunny streaks on its path- 
way. 

Who can help loving the whole-souled, genial 
laughter? Not the buffoon, nor the man who 
classes noise with mirth—but the cheery, contented 
man of sense and mind! A good-humoured laugh is 
the key to all breasts. 

The truth is, that people like to be laughed at ina 
genial sort of way. If you are making yourself 
ridiculous, you want to be told of it in a pleasant 
manner, not sneered at, And it is astonishing how 
frankly the laughing population can talk without 
treading on the sensitlve toes of their neighbours! 

Why will people put on long faces, when it is so 
much easier and more comfortable to laugh? ‘Tears 
coms to us unsought and unbidden. The wisest art 
in life is to cultivate smiles; to find the flowers 
where others shrink away for fear of thorns, 








READING. 





To wholly condemn novel reading is narrow- 
minded folly ; for a well-told story is a liberal 
educator. As we have physical aliment of all sorts 
so We have intellectual aliment of all sorts. Snould 
we banish from our tables all condiments and 
relishes, what was left wouldu't bo always appetiz- 
ing or even nutritious. 

Pickles, spices, even pastry and confectionary may 
be used as to minister to physical well-being. Jus: 


so with novel reading. A real good novel may at 
times be the best mental alterative a porson can 
take. 

The reading of a stirring talk of romantic in- 
cident by an individual leading a monotonous, hum- 
drum life, may do him as real good in breaking up 
the interior dullness of feeling as would a visit from 
home. 

For regular diet there is nothiug like bread and 
butter and potatoes and apples and cracked wheat 
and oatmeal mush end half a dozen other things 
that might be named, yet there are few of the most 
ardont apostles of plain diet that do not, once in a 
while, really enjoy a banquet gotten up with all the 
refinement and art of the French cuisine. 

History and philosophy and travels and science 
furnish good, hearty, solld, intellectual food ; but we 
need a relish now and then in the shape of a good 
novel. 

Those whose tastes for fictitious literature have 
been formed from reading. the best models, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper, George Elliot, will not 
be attracted by words of lesser merit ; and svarce an 
article in newspaper or magazine of any pretensions 
can be read understandingly without an acquaint- 
ance with fictitious literature. 

With judicious management on the part of the 
parent or teacher, novel-reading may be made a 
most valuable aid io the education of the young. 





WOMEN’S PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 


—_ — 


TuaT middle-class women must in many cases look 
forward to helping themselves, and to providing for 
themselves throughout life, is a truth which more 
and more forces itself upon the observation of intel- 
ligent people. 

Doubtless, marriage and the conduct of a houss- 
hold are the ends of tife to which all women would 
like to look forward, and which, in a somewhat dif- 
feront state of society, they might fairly antici- 
pate. 

The women of our upper and our lower classes do 
still, with comparatively few exceptions, fin! such 
an end possible. But in what we call the middle 
classes there isan excoss of women. Emigration and 
other causes which act in the battle of life take off 
many of the men; and, even among those who are 
left, the struggle for maintenance is hard, and early 
marriages are looked upon as impradent. 

From one cause or another, many women who at 
the beginning of life might have looked forward to 
having the chances of marriags as well as others, fend 
themselves in middle age still at home, stil the 
daughters of the house, and with their chances of 
marriage rapidly diminishing. 

They have looked forward, and been taught and 
encouraged to look forward, so persistently to :mar- 
riage, not only as a happy mode of life, but as the 
only thing which properly brought up womoa ought 
to regard as the end of existence, that, as their pro 
babilities of marriage lessen, life seems to beoomes to 
them almost intolerable. 

The small interests which suffics to the girl who 
has just left school, to whom the morning of lifo is 
still young. and who rejoices in the fulness of having 
all the world before her, are found to be not enongh 
for the mature woman whose first youth is past, Tao 
little round of daily duties becomes wearisame to 
such women; and wo imagine that no class of the 
community echoes with more sincerity the words of 
the preacher, “ Vanity of vanitios—all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

No state can be more pitiable than that of such 

r women—striving still to retain that youth 
which time is ruthlessly snatching from their grazp, 
feeling that a future of unutteravle dreariness is 
| stretching out before them, an] having in themselves 
no resources with which to make pleasant their lives 
when the day comes, in which they must acknow- 
ledge even to themselves that youth is past, and 
that they must either never have households of their 
own, or, if they do, that they must form them for 
themselves alone, 

The question is rendered even more complicated 
when the family income is of such a character that 
no sufficient provision can be made for the daughters 
after death of the parents. For the sons every effort 





is made to give them by a good ani suitable educa- 

| tion a sufficient start in life. The fact that they 
will have to provide for themselves is acknowledge, 

‘and being acknowledged, every nerve is strained to 
help them, 

| But; in the same families, it is expected that the 

| daughters will be helps in the paternal house, avd 
that they will, in due time, transfor chemselves t» 

| ho nes where they will be valued he!pmates, To 
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enable them to perform this mission in life, prrents 
(we will do them the justice to say) do give such 
help as they have seen usefal before, and as 
imagine will be useful again. They insist mue 
upon t'y cquisition by their daughters of such ac- 
complis" iments as are showy, and likely to be attrac- 
tive to the eligible young men whom the girls may 


meet. 

Girls are allowed to sing, to play, to dance, to 
“ rink,” and, if they possess any more solid acquire- 
ments, they are instructed carefully to hide them. 
Parents also allow a certain extra expenditure to be 
made on dress, still with a view to this hoped-for 
matrimonial settlement. 

The result is that daughters who fail in their efforts 
to “ establish ’ themselves, are looked upon much in 
the same light as sons who have not prospered in 
business ; and, what is regarded as the suitable 
effort having been made for them, nothing more is 
done. They live on at home ; but when the inevi- 
table change comes, and the death of the head of the 
household sends the members of the family out to 
depend on their own resources, then, indeed, comes 
for these poor, hapless, middle-aged women, a time 
of trial which is hard to bear. 

They who have been carefully protected at home 
are turned out to meet the world’s coldness and 
roughnegs. 

It is a world to be conquered by skill and endur- 
ance, and they, poor things, have not learnt even the 
rudiments of either. They are willing to “ turn their 
hands to anything ;” but there is so little that they 
can do, and—to tell the trath—so little that they will 
take the trouble of preparing themselves to do. 

The energy of youth has gone, and, now that in 
middle age a call is made upon them to be up and 
doing, they have neither the power nor the will to 
respond, 

They sll want something to do, ‘‘ which is not 
menial ;” they all express themselves satisfied with 
a very.small rate of payment; and they all desire 
immediate occupation which needs no special prepa- 
ration, nothing but what an imperfect recollection of 
an imperfect school instruction can furnish. 

Although it is true that many efforts are being 
made nowadays to find employment for women, it is 
also not to be forgotten that all these occupations, to 
be successfully practised, require regular instruction 
and preparaticn, and exact practice, before sufficient 
skill can be obtained to command adequate remuve- 
ration. 

The idea has been slowly worked into women’s 
miods that, for middle-class women thrown on their 
own resources, other occupations than teaching are 
open, and we trust that by-and-by this other idea may 
find a place, that to bea teacher who is fit for anything 
and who can earn @ reasonable amount of money, 
very special qualifications, both of ability and know- 
ledge, are imperative. 

Persons who are in the position of being desired 
to advise as to what it is possible for women to do 
find often that they are sow asked, “ But cannot I 
do some of those new thi::,:s that are open to women ?’ 
The question indicates much. It shows tbat the 
questioner has learnt that “ new things ” are open to 
women ; it shows that she dislikes governessing (as, 
indeed, the majority of women do), and is conscious 
of an inability to give instruction ; it shows, too, 
that she is unwilling or unable to give herself the 
trouble of becoming fit to be a teacher ; and it shows 
that she has an undefined idea that somo of these 
“new things” may be easier to practice than teach- 
ing—that perhaps even some of these may be prac- 
tised without much preparation. 

Here again comes inevitable disappointment. 

Every occupation — nursing, professional work, 
fine needle work, engraving, art decoration, and so 
on—all need preparation, and some a special appren- 
ticeship. 

The “Saturday Review,” generally so cynical 
as to the efforts made by women to help themselves, 
or to get out of the grooves made for them by society, 
has itself recently suggested that mothers should en- 
deavour to lead the minds of their daughters to con- 
template other modes of existence than merely look- 
ing forward to marriage. 

In a middle-class family, where sons and daughters 
are both to be provided fer, the daughters ought to 
be prepared for maintaining themselves just as much 
as the sons are. 

A girl will be none the less cheerful because she 
has her daily work to look forward to, and because 
she feels she cau keep herself. 

She will be more intelligent, more self-reliant, and 
much less likely to form an imprudent marriage. 
she does not marry, she will in her occupation find a 
means of keeping herself from “eating her heart ” 
12 Weariness, 
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OHAPTER XXxV. 


Eatin’s letter continued : 

“ He said, with a horrible sneer, that you yourself 
knew whether he had not acquired unbounded power 
over you, when very young; and that once acquired 
it could never be lost. He appealed to my own ex- 
perience whether he was boasting beyond his 
powers, in being able to make me think of him, 
dream of him, follow him even if he pleased, and 
then again, when it suited his purpose, even to 
forget him entirely, and be at times unable to recall 
his very name to my lips. 

‘*T had made up my mind not to answer him any 
more, or to appear conscious of his presence, but I 
felt my strength failing me with fright, and I could 
not stir another step; and feeling desperate, I 
gasped out that whatever his boasted power over 
me might be, he could never make me like him or 
care for him, or regard him with any other feeling 
than dread and hatred unutterable. 

** He quite gnashed his teeth, and seemed beside 
himself with rage and fury. He almost seemed to 
choke with the dreadful words and threats which 
he repeated, that if I ever dared to care for you, or 
if ever you should express anything of that sort to 
me, that from that moment every sort of calamity 
and misery should be in store for you ; and that 
for myself, though it might, and probably would, 
cost him his very soul—such was his own terrible 
expression—he would so humiliate and have his 
revenge upon me, that I should be torn from my 
home, mv friends, and everything I held dear in 
this world; and if he pleased he could make me 
too glad to be allowed to follow and serve him as 
his slave. * 

**He had just pronounced that last dreadful 
threat when Harrison came up, having been sent 
out to meet me, andasked me what I was doing 
there, sitting on the bench where she found me, all 
by myself; and when she asked I was quite certain 
that no one else had or could have been there, as 
she must either have passed them, or have seen 
them going on down towards the other end of the 
wide avenue. 

“That was on the very Sunday before our long- 
talked-of walk to the Wolfshugel together. When 
I arrived at home with Harrison, who scolded me 
all the way along, you had already come in, and 
were sitting with papa. 

‘*T wondered that nohody seemed to perceive 
the state of fright and agitation I had been in ; but 
though you may find it difficult to credit, by the 
time the lights were brought in, I had not only quite 
recovered myself, but actually, for the time, for- 
gotten the whole of that strange and terrific inter- 
view. 

‘That was not the first time that, under the 
same mysterious and special influenceto which I 
had in other ways been subjected, the memory of 
that person, and his threats, and evil words, had 
entirely passed out of my mind. 

** T think, on looking back, that I may have had 
some sort of vague idea, as of some horrid dream 
—long, long before—though retaining none of the 
particulars or details which have since come back, 
and remain in all their terrible reality. 

“IT tell you this particularly lest you should look 
upon me as a hypocrite and deceitful, in seeming so 
quiet and as usual that evening; or blame me for 
appearing to be so happy and light-hearted—as I 
really was—when we were setting out for that walk, 
that lovely afternoon, to the Wolfshugel. It was 
not until we had climbed up to the top of that high 
place, and—you know what you were speaking 
about, that it all rushed back into my memory. I 
saw him suddenly close by—almost between us—as 
if ina flash of lightning. Did he strike you in the 
face P—forthat was my impression at the moment. 
Whether you saw him as wellas myself I cannot 
feel sure, though you certainly uttered the name at 
the same instant. How we got home that evening 
I cannot now the least remember. 

‘*T remember nothing more distinctly until the 
next morning, when Ferdy came into my room with 
a letter, which he had just received enclosed under 
cover to himself, and which, as he assured me—and 
I really believe—he felt compelled, though in spite 
of himself, to bring to me as he was desired im- 
mediately. 

‘* T have no idea how long it may have been before 
I recovered consciousness enough to find myself 
lying all alone in profound darkness, without, as 
far as I could make out, anybody or any sound of 
life near me. 

“ Had he then really found means of carrying out 
his dreadful threats, and had I been torn away 
fram home and friends, and all belonging to me ? 





Then eame over me the horrible and freezing feeling 
that I had been thought dead, and was in my coflin, 
buried alive. 

* Do you remember that I on a former occasion 
remarked to you how very odd the poor boy’s cha- 
racter had lately become P—so suddenly changeable 
at times, and so unlike his former self ? 

** That dreadful letter had neither date nor sig- 
nature, but beginning abruptly, with a repetition of 
the fearful threats and denunciations which he 
had already used against me in that last interview 
in the allée, it weht on to accuse me of having 
broken my solemn promises—which, before Heaven, 
I never made!—and that having thus forfeited my 
soul by my falsehoods and wicked deceit, I should 
within ten days, or even less, become wholly within 
his power, as he told me; that I should be yielded 
up to him as his slave, and owe even my very exist- 
ence to his will. 

‘* My reason and thoughts then became all con- 
fused, as soon as I had read through that letter. I 
have no idea whether it was for hours only, or for 
whole days and nights, that I lay without censa- 
tion or remembrance. . 

**Thoae who were about me would know, but I 
have never liked to ask mamma; and Harrison, 
when I try to question her, pretends to misunder- 
stand me, and not know what I am talking about, 

**T became sensible and wide awake; I knew that 
I was in my room, in my own bed, but so entirely 
under the influence of that awful will, that I had 
no power either to speak or even move of my own 
accord. 

“‘If it were not for the former scenes I had been 
through, and when I am as certain that I was awake 
as lam at this very moment I write, I mignt have 
persuaded myself that ail I felt and went through 
were only dreams and the fancies of nightmare; 
but so vivid and real were the impressions left 
upon my mind, that nothing shall ever make mo 
doubt or persuade me that all did not actually 
happen as I remember and can describe. 

“*I was lying perfectly still, quite sensible, but 
motionless—I was thinking of Mr. G ’s dreadful 
threats, and whether he really could have any in- 
fluence or effect over your happiness. 

* All of a sudden peed hardly bear the horrible 
shame of the thought as it now recurs to me) he 
was there, standing by my bedside, just as he had 
suddenly appeared on former occasions. 

“T only wish that I could believe and console my- 
self with the idea that it was only a dream and 
my imagination ! 

* He again began his entreaties, but soon passed 
on to his former threats, and worse; again working 
himself into such a passion, that he almost 
screamed, as he told me that now I should see what 

his power really was. 

‘*T felt a cold shuddering come right over me, and 
the whole room seemed suddenly full of living 
beings, though I can now convey no very definits 
description of them, or compare them to any par- 
ticular form or shape—perhaps the nearest idea I 
can give of them would be as large bubbles, or 
wreaths of smoke, now distinct, now merging one 
into another, but all surrounding me, and struz- 
gling to seize me and lift me up, asI lay there with- 
out power to move upon my bed. . 

“That dreadful creature was all the while gesti- 
culating in the midst of them, as they rolled and 
floated around him, seeming to command, and urg- 
ing them in the fiercest tones to obey him. 

“Bat every time they had just raised me and 
seemed about to bear me away, I could feel that 
they were driven off, and kept at bay by some other 
being or spirit, who seemed to be on my side, and 
to have come to protect me. 

“No more definite than the others, I sometimes 
fancied that I caught a glimpse of a brigit float- 
ing body of light, and as it passed and repassed 
over me I could feel a soft breath, or as it were 
the gentlest touch of some warm smooth surface, 
smooth as silk or ivory, against my cheek or my 
hand. 

‘He appeared to be able to see the spirits or 
whatever they were, more distinctly than I could 
do, and to shrink back out of reach from the bright 
form which was thus defeniivg me, and in his 
rage more than once ventured to address it de- 
fiantly : 

***Toan call up stranger powors yet!’ he cried 
vehemently, ‘ which even you cannot prevail against 
—and as to her——or that fellow Lambard, whom 
I hate, I have power enough to make aim raigg his 
hand against his own father, ay, even, rouse him to 
murder him, if I choose; and we shall see whether 
she will cling to him after that!’ 

“ At that most horrible threat, with a tremen- 
dous effort I regained the power over my voice, and 
cried out against him, at the sound of which he 
and all immediately vanished ; andl remember no 
more, for that time at least. 











not know now whether even if I hai wished 
I had pewer enough to try to move, or to stretch 
mv band te know by the tench whether my dread- 
{v) anticipations were too true, butI felt that I did 


vet dare thus eatiefy myself. 

“J closed my eyelids again ir Jespair, never 

hen'ng or caring to try to open them again; but 

ra time I became aware of, rather I shonld say 
be feeling than hearing. a sensation of distant 
¢) rieks of laughter and wild cries which seemed to 
eome nearer and nearer, until they were close round 
me: and I felt myself surrounded by the same 
flosting, gliding, but quite impalpable beings which 
j have before tried to describe. 

“Without any power, or even as it seemed will 
to resist, I felt myself rising slowly, and very gently, 
ond floating away in the midst, merging and ming- 
ling with myriads of like beings,into a great bound- 
lees expanse of air, and yet always preserving my 
eepsrate individuality. 

“TI retained a quite distinet impression, as I felt 
myeelf thus moving upwarde, of looking down upon 
ny own form lying back as if asleep or fainted on 
the bed, but it was only just for an instant, quicker 
almost than a thought. 

**T did not somehow feel afraid, nor to care even 
to know where I was floating to; though at the 
eame time I eeemed conscious of some irresistible 
summons or order which, though none had been 
audibly given, I knew intuitively that all ef us had 
received, and were now bound and obliged to 
obey. 
“My next distinet sensation was that of finding 
myeelf in a large strange room, ordinarily furnished 
like most German rooma, except that at the further 
end stood a great eld-fashioned wardrobe or press, 
made.of some very dark wood, with carved figures 
and wreathes of flowers about it. 

“I recognised it by description at once, and so 
kuew in whoee room I was, becanae it flashed through 
my mind, and when he used toe come and see us +o 
much, Mr. G. had told papa about that carious old 
p eco of furniture, as he was always very fond of 
those sort of things, and liked picking them up as 
baigainss; andI remembered that he had promised 
to go and see this if the landlord would be likely to 
have parted with it; but I don’t know whether he 
had ever done so, 

“Dy that I reeognised that I must be in his 
yocm; and there sure enongh I saw him himeelf, 
etanding by a sort of three-legged brazier in which 
theze was fire, or at least smoke was coming out of 
it 





“jie was not alone—there was with him a tall, 
eadaverous looking man, whose pale face bore the 
most dreadful expression of every sort of reckless 
wickecness lever could imagine. 

“ At the very time I was conscious of a feeling 
of surprise of how it happened that I could even 
know of the sins and horrors which Lsaw expressed 


in those features; and then I suddenly perceived 
that in the state of existence in which I then was, 
I had the power of seeing and knowing all that was 
working aud going on in his companion’s miuds and 
hearts. 


“‘ That of the former, in particular, appeared like 
a traneparent bladder, or large globule, quite full 
of loathsome biack worms, and slimy creeping 
things all twisted and struggling, and devouring 
one another, though ail seemed immediately te come 
to life again, and to increase as soon as destroyed 
—and | seemed to have understanding given me to 
know that there were all the wickedneeses and most 
miserable sins that have ever existed since the worid 
began; they were falschoods, and hatred, and 


cespair; and yet all intermingied and overwhelmed 
with contempt for his accomplice; while at tke 
eame time he was quite enjoying a horrible pleasure 
n having thus tempted and implicated the little 


eich inte the same crimes and horrors as him- 
eccf. 

“‘Teonld read, that is, I knew it all as plainly as 
if it were written on a clear sheet of paper. 

“ G—— appeared at first—when he became con- 
ecious of my presence before him—dreadfully frigh- 
“TI cannot tell whether he actually saw me in any 
form or aot; but after some hesitation, and seeming 
to ecliect himself, he ard his wicked companion took 
ecmething out of the brazier, and then I recognised 

he locket which contained my own hair, and some- 
thing toid me that I must submit entirely to his 
powerful will, and could only throw myself upon 
aiis Di rc y. 
“AM this time the whole room was full of the 
) ) 


beings hil bles or wreaths of smoke, who 
were continuaily flitting and floating in the air 
all round p 

J still oceas nally seemed to knowof the wild 
eres and screams of laughter which seemed to be 


oF far away. 
“ When they had taken the lecket out and laid it 
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on the table befcre them, G-——— seemed to have 
become more composed, and addressed me, 

“I felt constrained to answer him, whether I 
would or not ; and I didso meekly and submissively, 
as [felt obliged to do. 

‘* He began to taunt me with having defied him, 
and asked if I now doubted the extent of his 

owers, 

** tie told me that he had loved me, but that was 
now past, and that it was now too late—that having 
despised his good will, I should learn what his ill 
will could do for me. 

“I began to beg and pray him to let: me go back 
home, if only to take leave of my parents, before 
being taken from them for ever. 

‘* He ecoffed at me in reply, and said : 

*** And your dear cousin Frank, I suppose, you 
would like to see again?’ 

“Then he and bis companion laughed together, 
and be said : 

* * We will bring him here to'see you.” 

“ But the other said : 

as ‘Don’t try too much, or don’t go too far at 


once. 

**¢ At any rate, I ean settle him,’ ke replied; and 
he took down a glove, which I knew at once—as I 
knew everything else intuitively—to be one of yours, 
which you had dropped that very day we were on 
the Wolfshugel. 

** He stretched his hands, and breathed and mut- 
tered over it—as I had seen them do over the locket 
before. 

*** Now,’ said he, ‘he is in my power and it de- 
pends upon yourself whether he escapes scot free, 
or is condemned to the most miserable fate that 
om manean endure in this life, and worse hero- 
after.’ 

“‘ Horror-stricken and desperate, I fancied that I 
uttered a loud ery; that the wardrobeI have men- 
tioned suddenly burst open, and that someone— 
whether mortal or supernatural—rushed out upon 
my perseeutors, overturned the table and the light 
—and | remember no more, except a;dim vague sen- 
sation of being borne away with a rapid motion, 
and without the slightest personal effort or exer- 
tien on my part, wafted hither and thither, as it 
were, through incaleulable space, upon the softest 
of soft warm summer breezes, slightly bearing the 
scent of the delicious flowers—while all around and 
Within me seemed to reign the most perfect sense 
of absolute calm and repose. 

“ But of these latter impressions I have-a very 
vague and different rememnbrauce from all I have so 
minutely described and detailed to you. 

“ My next distinct recollection is when I found 
myself back again, lyimg in my own bed, with 
papa, mamma, and ail around me; and I eyen 
fancied you.” 

The letter here concluded with a prayer that the 
machinations of Gorles against herself and “* poor 
Frank’ were at an end. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HEALTH OF OUR SOLDIERS. 


Tun advisability of employing soldiers on sentry 
duty in London at night during wintry weather is 
again under discussion, and likely to lead to a good 
deal of controversy. The principal reason for keep- 
ing the men shivering with cold outside some public 
institution or other is, we believe, the foolish ..otion 
that they will become inured to such work, and more 
capable of performing similar duty in the field. 

To subject a man, however, to the sudden change 
which he must undergo when he passes one night in 
a hot berrack-room and the next in the open air upon 
a cold and wet pavement can scarcely have the effect 
of hardening his constitution, but rather, weshould 
think, prove a preliminary qualification for admission 
into some military hospital. 

We have no desire to see our soldiers pampered, 
nor relieved of duties which properly devolve upon 
them. At the same time wo musé take care they 
are not exposed to usclezs risks. As nine out of ten 
of the sentries mounted in the metropolis are for 
show, rather than to fulfil any other purpose, it 
certainly does seem open to question whether we are 
acting wisely in exposing valuable soldiers im this 
way to the inclemency of our changeable climate, the 
protection that they offer to property being simply 
nominal, 





Night constables have still to be employed, whether 
there are sentries or no:, about our publie buildings, 
and the fermer, though they have hard and unpleasant 
enough work to perform, goodness knows, are ina 
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CHAPTER X. 


AFTER avory slight toilet and slighter breakfast 
the prisoner waa left for a short time alone wiih his 
mother and the priest, and the time wes spent ia 
praying, Norah joined outwardly in their-devotions, 
but with a bitter, rebellious, despairing soul. At the 
close of this hour, the condemned entreated her to 
leave him alone with she priest, and motto refuse 
his dying prayer. Norah was deaf, or mad, or both. 
She would not leave lim. 

In a low voice he made bis iconfession,and received 
absolution, according te his bélief, Then she came 
forward and joined them, or rather seemed to“joia 
them, in the svleum and beautiful litany for a depart- 
ing spirit, 

She remained with him through the ghastly toilet 
of death, and followed closest behind tim when they 
led him forth to die. And the crowd that attended 
him, the officers, and others, that shuddered not to 
seo that pale youth led forth to death, shuddered to 
sev that dark and terrible woman in such a Beene, 
yet dreaded to interfere with her. 

There was a calm and elevated heroism in 
Wiiliam’s look and step as he mounted the soaffeld ; 
he evinced « firm and patient acceptance and endur- 
ance of the will of Heaven, 

Norah attended him to the scaffold, and stood 
below when he mounted the platform -a wild, frantic 
hope of a reprieve, a hope ef some miracle that 
evould manifest his muocence, or change the immu- 
table determination of the judge, distracted her to 
the last. , 

She saw the olergymen and sheriff’s officers 
grouped around him on the platform ; she saw the 
eap drawn over his eyes, the cord adjusted, and still 
she wildly hoped. 

She saw the sheriff and the priest shake hands 
with him, and descend the steps of the platform. 

She saw him standing alone upon the drop, and 
still she madly hoped—and while she gazed, the 
drop fell! She saw him swinging between heaven 
and earth, his form convulsed in the agonies of a 
violent death, and then hope &nd reason fied for 
ever! hating the sunlight, cursing the earth, she fled 
the scene, @ maniac anda wanderer over the wide 
world. 

% * « * * 


Your patience, dear reador, while we cast a brief 
glance backward upon the past life of the fmily 
with whose history I am trying to evtertain you. 

William Pemberton, like the majority of our most 
distinguished men, in every department of fame, 
sprang, as bas been said, from the very humblest of 
the people. 

His immediate progenitor was a country black- 
smith, and the father of eleven children, six sons, 
of whom the future Governor of M——was the third, 
and five daughters, of whom the four younger have 
already been presented to you. 

It is scarcely necessary, as it would be tedious, to 
relate in detail the means by which this sturdy 
mechanic brought up his large family, and succeeded 
in establishing each of his sons in a lucrative, or 
honoursble situation. 

It is sufficient to recollect that, in our prosperous 
country, wherever there is a sound mind im a sound 
body, industry, energy, self denial and perseverance, 
there will be success—nothing can hinder it—nos 
even the burden of a large family need do so, though 
it may add to the di culty. 

William, the smith, as he was ealled, was blessed 
with a help-mate stronger in mind, and quite us full 
of energy and ambition as himself. Ani this help- 
mate doubled his power. 

It was by her counsel and assistance that he had 
been enabled to secure to his children some advan- 
tages of a common English education, 

His sons, as they grew up into stalwart lads, full 
of strength and integrity, were, upon account of the 
excellent character of the family, in great. demand 
in the neighbouring village as apprentices, 

And in putting them out to masters, their father 
took the greatest care to stipulate for theirschoolinag, 
as thus: Jolin and Joseph, the elder sons, were 
placed as shop boys, and the agreement was, that 
their masters should board them, and send them to 
a night school. Their mother’s wheel and loom 





far better position to do aspello: night service than } supplied them in clothing. 


jided and stiffly accoutered so.diexs, whoare on duty | 
{ virtues, John and Joseph Pemberton arose to wealth 
{and importanca, Taney became wholesale mexcints. 


for twenty-four hours together, 


4 ee 


In after years, by the exercise of the family 
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Richard, the third son and the future distinguished 
statesman, was not, when a lad, by any means con- 
sider d the “* Flower of the flock ;’? he was too fond 
of old books, of stray newspapers, and of disputing, 
neigi 

suiject with simple independence, and standing by 

them with indomitable resolution. 
What if, in after years, with more experience, and 

a maturer judgment, he modified many of these 
opinions ? 7 
His having fermed and stood by them, at so early 
an age, proved great energy of intellect, and inde- 
pendence of character in the blacksmith’s boy, and 
was propbetic of his future greatness. 
But no one then believed in his talent, or dreamed 
of his future glory, except his mother. 
And what mother of a groat man ever failed to 
foresee the future greatness of her son ? 
None, that ever I heard of, except James Watts. 

It was through Richard’s mother, that he was refused 
to every shopkeeper and mechanic who wished to 
tke him, and was finally apprenticed to Mr. Wright, 
the ablest lawyer, be it walentesll for the purpose 
of studying law, and mastering a profession, but 
mercly as an office boy, to sweep the floor, make the 
fire, bring the water, chop ths wood, run errands, 
post letters. 

It was stipulated, however, in his case, as in the 
cases of his brothers, that he should have the privi- 
lege of the night school, in eonsideration of which his 
mother was to be at the expense of his clothing. His 
father grumbled a great deal at this arrangement, 
which, he said, promised his son neither trade nor 
profession, | 

But the mother re-assured him. 

“Never mind,” she said, “ you ean trust me, and 
surely out of all the sons I have borne you, you can 
give me one to do my will with ? I can depend upon 
lay own judgment in this matter, and I can depend 
upon Richards character. Only put a boy of 
Richard’s talent in Mr. Wright’s office among his 
books, and he’ll catch an education, without intend. 
ing it, as the children catch measles, and Richard 
has a set object and a strong will, and he’ll get on 
with full purpose of heart.’ 

** Ye-cs,’’ said William, the smith, spinning out 
his words with asperity. ‘* Ye-es, but what will ho 
be? What will he be-ee-e?” 

**T dou’t know—exactly—what I should bave been 
if I had been a man, but what I am very willing to 
forego in favour of my soa.”’ 

** And what's that, pray ?”’ 

‘‘1 don’t know—Member of Parliament, or Chic 
Justice.” . 

““Oh, while we are settling his future rank, why 
not let him be king at once? There’s nothing id 
hinder it,’’ sneered the man. 

*‘ Nothing on earth,” said his wife, “‘bo it so, if he 
pleases.” 

Whlliam, the blacksmith, notwithstandimg all his 
sneering, had the greatest possible confidence in his 
wife’e judgment, and she deserved it—for, reader, 
the woman who has been first presented to you, in 
the second childhood of old age, wasin her prime a 
women ef fine, though uncultivated talent, and 
Richard Pemberten, if he inherited thestalwart form 
and noble features from his father, was indebted to 
his mother only for all that was hereditary’ in his 
wighty intellect, 

Richard Pemberton, on entering the lawyer's 
cflice, verifi d his mother’s prediction. 

He duly attended the night-school, where he was 
initiated into the mysteries of seading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

Besides which, all through the day, when engaged 
in the office, his eyes and ears, every sense of his 
body, and every faculty of his atrong and hungry 
mind, was on the alert to receive every morsel of 
knowledge that fell from the conversation of those 
around him, as Lazarus received the cruurbsfrom the 
rich man’s table. 

And then books and newspapers were always at 
hand, and never withheld from him. 


manship, that when a fitting opportunity presented, 
be might effer himself to his master as au octasional 
copy ist, - 
He acquired, by perseverance, a beautiful an 
legible handwrifing, and «8 a ratural cohsequenca, 
for opportunity always rewardsindustry and patience, 


of cle:k, 
Therewere other clerks older and better established 


Richard bad the patience, the confidence and tlic 
aseeticism of genius, as he alone mever hesitated or 
stiunk from any amount of labour, or any degree of 
colf-demial, he soon and fairly outstripped them all, 
-\t sixteen ycavs of age, he became bis employer's 


confidentis] clerk. ing. 


| labouring in the trough of the sea. 


just cast upon his care, would never be reclaims! 


strong thrill of joy, of the proud joy of possession, 
stich us, in boyhood, he had once felt in capturing, 
alive, a beautiful eagle! And standiug over the 
sofa where she lay sleeping, he lifted the rich, black 
He tried to perfect himself in orthography and pen- | ringlets, and traced the pretty eyobrows, bluck, sleek, 


earnest delight that he once drew ont the wings and 
gazed upon the bronzed and burnished pluuage of 
the eaglet! 


legal claim of sume near ‘relative, should siatch bis 
he scon arose from his position of erraud boy to tha: | ** pr'ze” from his bosom, and he did mot believe in 
the possibility of such a claim being made. No, 
this beautiful creature was his own ; the only human 
tian himself in the same office, but as only young | crestare that he owned. 


they were not his owu; this beautiful litule stranger 


night; they also provided her d ‘liverer with a lodg- 


sciences, 


and soon @ wonderful proficiency. 


of reading law, 


practicowt the ‘bar, 
Through all these years he took tho greatest 


sible interest fa the political 


anywhere within Gity oriles native 


ings of whivh he did not take a prominent part. 


calling, and hewould not but obey it. 
legislature, where he disti 


9 _ very __ 
At thi was ted, as we have secn, 
Geanrd a u—. 


—_—_——- — 


CHAPTER 1. 


We ‘will now give the reader a brief aecount of 
the carly soquaintance formed by Richard Pemberton 
with the little Lady Augusta, 

Richard had been on an excursion & little be | 
out toses, and was returning when a sudden squall 
arose, rendering the navigation even of the steamer 
on which he was travelling, very difficult. 
Several small sailing vessels were cruisingaround, 
and awongst them was descried a gentleman's yacht 
far away to leeward, and which ‘appeared to be 


The captain of the steamer and Richard watched 
the yacht most attentively, and preyently not being 
able to weather the gale, »nd the hands on board 
evidently unable to reof their sails in time, the 
vessel turned completly over, engulphing the owner 
and is wife and child, with all on board, 

Instantly the captain erdered the helm ‘to be 
ported, and mado straight for the upturued yacht, 
but before they could reach the yacht, all hauds had 
disappeared; but it way while Richard was wringing 
his hands in the greatest excitement, that he de- 
scried a small head resting on @ broken spar thai 
floated quickly towards them. 

it was but the work of a moment tofind him over- 
board and struggling desperately towards his prize, 
which he at last suceceded in reaching, and dis- 
covered to bea female child, apparently lifeless, 
Thoy were dragged on board, and every possible 
attention paid to thom, the result of which was that 
the child showed signs of returning consciousness, 
aud the ciptain made for the land. 

Richarl proceeded, straight to a farmhouse near 
the beach, and placed uer in the eare of the farmer's 
wife. 

It was with strange emotion thatthe youth gazed 
upon his “prize,” as he instinctively considered her 
io be. All that he knew or guessed of her was that 
she was the child of foreigners just arrived. And 
now le believed that the little, beautiful creature, 


from him again, And at that thought, despite the 
catastrophe that had given her to him, he felt a 


ond ‘tapéring as water-leeches, with the same sort of 


He resolved that nothing on earth, short of the 


His mother, bis sisters, were very dear to him, but 


a3, . 
The farmer’s wife tcok clrarge of the child for the 


In the morning the little laiy was quite 





At this time he devoted all his leisure hours to the 





recovered; ard as her clothing had ben dried and 


study of English grammar, history, and the natural 


Ha won notonly the esteem, but the admiration 


; of his principal, who set the highest estimate upon 
boy as he was, with the rustic politicians of the | his moral and intellectual endowments. 

ibourhocd, forming his opinions upon the gravest Mr. Wright advised young Pemberton to com- 
menee thestady of the classics and of mathematics, | placed her hand in his, sayin + 
and promised to afford him all the aid in his power. ; 
Under all the difliculties of his position, by conse- 
crating every moment of his spare time to mental | so better than I can.” 
culture, Richard made rapid progress in his studies, 


At thengoof eighteen ho entered a regular course | anxiety, almost unmanned him. 


aestions of the : | the 
There was searedhy a meeting a. purposes 
of at 
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—$—— 3 
ironed, she appeared at the breakfast-tablo quits 
herself, 

She appeared to have rotained a dis 
tion of all that had passed, yet was 
father’s death. For, after breakfast, s 
ward to Richard, and with the air of a lit: 


stinct recollec- 
2 orant of h r 

m> for. 
le queen, 


‘Sir, I am very grateful to you for saving me; 
and, sir, my father will be so too, and will tall you 


** Your fathor has not been seen since yesterday.” 
Hor start of wild alarm, her gazo of inteuss 
But ho saw that 
the only thing proper to be done, was to tell hor tha 


In two years after ho was transferred to the office | worst atonoe. He did so, as ¢ atly and conside- 
of a distinguished ‘barrister in bis na:ive country- | rately as possible, quite propared for the wild bust 
town, and at the age oftwenty-one, was vdmitted te | of sorrow that followed. And after this first out- 


break of passionate grief, it was pitiable to see how 

‘the little lady strove to maintain self-possession in 
presence of strangers. 

Inthe course of the day she said to him: 

“I will ask you, sir, to be good enough to writo to 


which Richard was not present,and in the proeeed- | my aunt, and I suppose those govil people will let me 


reweain here until I hear from ber—she will send for 


Nature bed amude Richard a politician and a states- | me —and—and pay thom for their trouble.” 
man—judicialand national science was his natural 


The youth trembled for hie “ prize.’”’ Ho felt that 
under some cireumatances it was possible to be guilty 


At pa Rag wena he was elected to the | of anabduction. He promised to write to the little 


t himeelf as the | girl’s relative, and at the seme time informed her 
champion of humanity and equal rights, Biiwriso | that she must 


the pre ned him Hwa and remain 
under the car 6 rite, until her natural pro- 
tectors could be snall Geen. . 
This Augusta at first politely but nil 
refused te do, that she ae tank 
under the protevtion ef the farmer’s wife until sho 
| could put herself ander #hatof herawst. Nor was 
it until the farmer bed ‘totally declined euch o 
charge, that she comeenited to vsconipany Richard to 


his father's house, 
When the vessel hed been righte1, the 
little girl’s dyad been rescued, and the farmer’s 


kind wife had opened it,wnd overhauled its contents, 
and dried and troned them, end thon repacked them, 
to be in readiness when the travellers should set out 
again. 

In kind consid:ration of his charge, Richard de- 
Glined going upon the water again, and hired the 
farm er’s carry-all, to take them to the city. , 
Richard’s mother listened to the story of tha 
squall and the capsized vessel wit! surprise and curi- 
‘osity, and received the little orphan with much 
wnaternal tenderness. 

But the little-Lady Augusta cast her eyes, full of 
involuatary disdain, around the vary iule room, and 
when the good woman wanted to welcome her with 
a kiss, the little patrician drew back, and up—and 
Richard’s mother, quick to perceive tho slight, could 
not for some time forgive it, 

Nevertheless, for the short time she expected tha 
little girl to stay, sho treated her with motherly 
kinduess, 

And Richard went back to his offico, Tho next day 
he wrote to his protegé’s aunt, the Honourablo Mrs, 
Percival, whom the child described as an elderly 
lady, living on her own estate, in the west of Wug- 
land. 

No answer was received to the letter. Richard's 
mother became very impationt, and complained 
heavily of the additional trouble and expense of tho 
little lady—asserting that the latter was a real heavy 
burden, and a very thankless child, besides. 

This was too trae—for little Lady Augusta, like 
most children, did not know how to apprectato tiv 
trouble taken, and the sacrifices made, for her sake. 
And so far from being the least grateful to his fam'ly, 
for their protection, she often felt outraged and in- 
dignant at them, for giviug her so mean a home as 
tliat mountain cottage, which bad nothing but 
eléanliness to maké it endurable. 

Nor did the little patrician take tho smallest 
trouble to coucesl her feelings aud opiuious upon 
this subject. 

It is therefore not surprising that the family—all 
except Richard—imbibed a strong dislike to the 
proud, ungrateful little vixen. 

Richard, on ths contrary, thomght her the most 
beautiful and charming eagict that ever was caught 
—jer pride and fire natural to her, and easily unier- 
stood—yet he wishod to see it yield to a better 
spirit, 

"As months slid into a year, and no letter had beon 
received from Hugland, and every face in the family 
was clouding up with doubt, Richard’s countenance 
was clearing off for joy—for he felt his right of 
property in his “ prize ” confirming itself. Had he, 
however, beon asked at this time wiat his object was 
in respect to the chiki—what he intended to do witit 
her, he could not have answered—for the preseut, 
she was his own little girl, and his joy, just as a 
wild fawn or an eaglet would have been only iu 
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Richard’s mother was a notable house-wife. She 
brought all her own daughters up to werk. And 
when two years had passed, and the little lady 
seemed permanently éettled upon them, the worthy 
woman thought proper to try and get some service 
out of her. But when she essayed to set Augusta to 
work, she found an insurmountable obstacle in the 
nature of the child. From some constitutional or 
acquired antipathy or indisposition to manual labor, 
the little girl would not or could not try to learn. 
And this necessarily increased the estrangement be- 
tween the orpban and her protectress. And the latter 
would often say: 

‘I wonder what the little limb thinks of herself 
when she sees me sitting down mending her clothes, 
and Hatty and Lizzy washing her stockings P” 

While getting Richard’s wardrobe ready for his 
journey, his mother was unusually busy, and once 
more essayed to press little Augusta’s fingers into her 
service, and failed in doing so, of course. 

The good woman’s temper was provoked beyond 
her control, and she gave the little lady a round 
lecture upon pride, insolence and ingratitude, a ha- 
rangue that was more remarkable for asperity than 
justice. 

We might have answered her that the little limb 
thought nothing at all about it, or thought it was 
perfectly natural and right that she should be so 
served, and would have felt herself wronged, and 
been very indiguant at any neglect or deficiency on 
their part. 

And #0 passed the time until the little Lady Au- 
gusta had been domesticated with them three years. 

Richard had continued, up to this time, to reside 
under his father’s roof, walking back home every 
evening, and throwing the greater part of his income 
into the common family stock. 

But now the period had arrived when he must 
guit his mother’s house, 

He was now a candidate for admission to the bar, 
and found it necessary to transfer himeclf from the 
Office of his first patron, Mr. Wright, to that of the 
celebrated barrister, Stephen ell Golding, Esq., of 
H——~—, the county seat. 

Augusta sat in haughty calmness, deigning to 
answer not one word, But when Richard came 
home in the evening, she declined coming to the 
supper table, and when that meal was over, and the 
table cleared away, and the family gathered around 
the evening fire, she went up to the stand where 
Richard sat reading apart, and said; 





[PEMBERTON’S EARLY HOME. ] 


“ Mr Pemberton,” (for she never could be allured 
into familiarity with any of the family, not even 
with her friend Richard, so she said,) “Mr. Pem- 
berton, without my will I fell out-of my father’s 
hands, and inte yours. You brought mehere. Now, 
will you please to tell me whom I belong to?” 

“ Why, to me, of course, eaglet! As you say, you 
fell out of your father’s arms into mine. Or you 
were a.waif thrown up by the sea, and I found and 
brought you to the shore; and, by all the iaws of 
shipwreck, you are mine! Or, I may say, you araa 

oung eagle dropped from its cloud-capped eyrie 
into my bosom—mine!’’ 

* Yours ?” 

“ Mine!’’ 

“* And a queen eagle ?” 

** An eaglet!”” 

“ Then I should not consort with crows who peck 
upon me!” exclaimed Augusta, flashing a glance of 
withering scorn upon Richard’s mother, as she rose 
and haughtily left the room. 

And that is the way,’”’ said the latter, “she 
often insults me.”’ 

“She has done very wrong, my mother, and I am 
very much grieved at it. I must try and make her 
sensible of her fault. Nothing, certainly, nothing 
can justify her conduct—and yet, = dear mother, 
there is much that palliates her fault. Let us not 
rashly and harshly judge the effect, without having 
duly and mercifully considered the cause. We must 
remember her birth, education and misfortunes, and 
her total inexperience of the conditions of poverty. 
It would take years to make her understand her real 
position and ours! Still, as I promised, I will en- 
deavour to make her sensible of her fault, And, in 
any event, I promise you that it shall not be re- 
peated,” 

So Richard sought to soothe his mother’s exas- 
perated temper. But she treasured up the offence. 
Richard spent the evening in thought. 

The next morning after breakfast, while all the 
family were together, he announced his intention of 
sendiug Augusta to a boarding-school, 

His mother dropped the work she was engaged in. 
and gazed at him in speechless astonishment and 
anger. 

Richard went on to explain that, before his own 
departure to H———, he should take Augusta and 
place her at St. Joseph’s Academy, under the charge 
of the pious nuns—saying, in conclusion, that he 
knew his little girl required better moral and iatel- 
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lectual training than she could receive from himsclf 
er any member of his family. 

Then his mother found her voice, and broke forth 
in a storm of reproaches. 

She told him that it would cost him, before he 
got through with it, at least three hundred a year 
—a monstrous extrav: 6! 

He replied, quietly, that he could afford it now 
from the profits of his office, without even dimi- 
nishing the amount ke had been accustomed to add 
to the family stock. 

She avowed, in a fiery manner, that if he had 
that much money to throw away, it would be more 
creditable to send one of his own sisters to boarding- 
school than this insolent stranger. 

Richard glaneed from the high pale forehead, and 
intellectual and somewhat melancholy c ountenance 
of his sisters, and after a short pause, he said that 
the village day-school would amply meet all their 
mental needs, while his little Augusta, being en- 
dowed with « superior order of mind, required a 
higher degree of culture. 

This simple, straightforward manner of reasoning 
provoked a fierce retort from his mother, which was 
received by him with perfect composure. 

The next day he requested his mother and sisters 
to get little Augusta’s wardrobe ready for her to go 
oe _ request they flatly refused to comply 

th. 

Richard then purchased a hood and cloak, and 
took his little protegé to E———, and entered her 
for five years at school, placing in the hands of the 
governess an ample sum of money to supply her 
wardrobe and casual expenses. 

Richard Pemberton engrossed with his profession 
and with politics his passion, did not see his protegé 
during all these years. 4 

It is true he had not intended so to abandon her, 
he had purposed to visit her every year, but after 
missing the firat annual visit, it was easy to forego 
the succeeding ones. 

Besides the formal haif-yearly reports. the 

verness assured him of the health and progress of 
fis little girl. 

e years were fraught with blessing and ugin- 
prosperity to all concerned. First, of the 


Thes 
terrup 
worthy blacksmith’s family, the two elder brothers 
John and Joseph were established in a small, but 
ow progressive business as hardware merchants 
in " 


(To be Continued.) 
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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


ta 
BUILT UPON SAND. 
By the Author of “ The Earl’s Orime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., ete. 
ee eee 
OHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue near relatives of the family were few, but 
there were second, third or fifth cousins, in any 
number to make up for it, and a good many of them 
had been invited to the funeral and the reading of 
the will that was to follow. 

Lord Clive of course was there, for failing Charles 
and Clytie, he was next to Edward Oranbourne in 
the succession. 

Not that this would have brought him so far North 
in this miserable wet weather, but he had really 
likod the old earl, had been taught to look up to him 
as the head of the family, and he was anxious to 
know if any further news had been heard of Olytie, 
and what provision or arrangement was made for her 
in the will. 

Poor Charlie appeared to have been quite given wu: 
as lost and dead. Had Clytie still been present at 
unharmed, doubtless it would have been otherwise, 
but now all interest and anxiety seemed to be 
centred around her. 

Miss Burlington was the only lady present, and 
she sat near the fireplace slightly shivering eve 
now and then as she glanced at the windows throug 
which little or nothing was visible but the mist and 
rain. 

The family lawyers had opened their bag of 
Papers. ‘he assembled guests, even to the physician 
who had attended the earl during his last illness, 
Were present, and after a preparatory clearing of the 
throat, the reading of the will co:umenced. 

It was a long affair, and Mr. Prescott, the family 
solicitor, seemed to grow rather weary of his task, 
as though he knew what he was reading was so much 
rigmurele, which something yet to be unfolded 
would render worthless. 

He got through it at length, however. The title 
and entailed estites would go to the heir at law, but 








[CAROLINE'S THREAT. ] 


the personalty and private forSune, which amounted 
to a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, he uea- 
thed to his second son, Edward Cranbourne and his 
niece, Oaroline Burlington, in almost equal division 
after paying out of it certain small legacies and 
annuities to old servants which were specified. 

Caroline Burl m looked up with a flush on her 
worn, tear-s , and disagreeable features, as she 
heard this. 

Seventy thousand pounds was the least that could 
come to her share, and this, with her own fortune, 
which was a large one, made her think that Edward 
Cranbourne, despite his coolness of manner, would be 
careful if he succeeded to the peerage or not, to se- 
cure to himself the possession of such a sum of 
money. 

Not very flattering to herself, you may think, but, 
great as her vanity was, she had come to the conclu- 
sion that her influence over Edward must be bought, 
and that, if she still retained the desire to be the 
Countess of Denborough, she must be prepared to 
pay for it. 

All this passed through her mind, Her eyes had 
sought the fire as being a more pleasing object of 
study than the rain-washed windows, and she had 
scarcely paid any heed to the murmur of voices 
which had followed the cecession of the lawyer’s 
voice; she had not heard either the words that 
were being uttered around her, when Mr. Prescott’s 
tone cut through the confused murmur of voices 
clearly distinct as usual: 

“There is a codicil to this will,” he said, “ which 
the late earl executed during bis last illness.” 

“ Impossible !’’ exclaimed Caroline Burlington, for 
the moment forgetting herself, and also where she 
was. ‘* You were not sent for.” 

*¢ Pardon me, madam, J was sent for, and the docu- 
ment is duly signed and attested.’’ 

The lady made no further comment; this was not 
the place to dispute the document, and already 
curious eyes were turned towards her, as though she 
were greedy to grasp her uncle’s wealth, or 
knew of some good and startling reason why a share 
in it should not be awarded to her. 

Thus having silenced opposition, Prescott re-com- 
menced to read : 

““T, Charles, tenth Earl of Denborough, etc., do 
retract the disposal of my personal and private pro- 
perty as before stated, and leave one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of it to my granddaughter, Clytie; five 
and twenty thousand to my grandson, Charles Cran- 
bourne, who will succeed me, and the remaining five 





ES 


and twenty thousand to my grand-nephew, Victor 
Burlington, Baron Clive. I do this,” the deed went on, 
‘*as a slight atonement for the misery I caused my 
late son Oharles and his children to suffer.” 

Dr. Trueman’s name, that of the nurse who had 
attended the earl, with the addition of a young soli- 
citor who had been brought to the castle—that night 
when the earl declared he could not sleep or rest till 
the act of justice was done—to attest to the signa- 
ture, were all there, and Edward Cranbourne, though 
he preserved his temper and never uttered a word of 
reproach or disappointment, looked at hiscousin Caro- 
line with a gleam in his eyes which told her plainly 
enough he thought it was all her fault, and that with 
proper caution it would have been avoided. 

A great deal of conversation, not general, but 
between people grouped together ensued. Some 
thought the codicil severe, others, that the property 
ought to have been more genorally divided, but 
those most concerned said little or nothing. 

Caroline sat by the fire, gazing into it, almost 
forgetful of the scene around her, and it was not till 
someone touched her gently on the hand and said: 

* Auut, may I offer you my arm ?”’ tbat she woke 
up to the propriety of seeking her own rooms. 

For one moment she looked at Lord Clive, for he 
it was who had spoken, with a glance of doubt 
almost of defiance, for had he not been one of those 
to gain by her loss, and then she looked round for 
Edward Cranbourne, who should, she thought, have 
been the one to attend her. 

But Edward was standing idly by one of tho 
windows, too intent upon himself to think of her, 
and with a searcely gracious manner she rose, took 
the young man’s arm, and walked with him from the 


room. ; 

Arrived at her own boudoir, she turned fiercely 
upon him, saying: 

“You knew of this ?” 

“Indeed, I did not,” was the reply, “ and I am as 
astonished as you can be, not at the justice done to 
Clytie, but at the bequest to myself.” ; 

“You were in love with her I know, she will bo 
worth winning now,’’ was the sneering retort. 

“She was worth winning at any time,” was tho 
cold reply. d ; 

Pity you didn’t do it then,” with a maddening 
attempt to irritate him, “ you would have stood a 
chance of seeming disinterested then.” iy 

“J should have tried to win her, but for hee ling 
your spiteful taunt,” he replied bitterly, and then 
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not wishing to quarrel with his aunt, he bowed 
gravely and lef: her. 

“Ah, they think I’m _ be aten,’’ muttered the 
ginister looking woman, with clenched hands, and 
grinding her teeth; ‘‘ but they'll find their mistake 
out, Charles Cranbourne’s children shall never rule 
here while I have breath in my body, no, not if I 
have to murder them with my own bands.” 

‘Ak!’ said a voice at her side, and looking up 
with a start almost of terror, sho saw the cunningly 
meaning face of Phoebe Crabtree. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CHARLIE IS RECALLED. 


Sm Wiiu1am Benruam’s letter was by no means 
a-mantic. 

It contained long and somewhat minute directions 
as to the duties of the ycung man, what was expected 
of him and things of the kind which would scarcely 
interest another person. 

Charlie read it with s frown, it was all so business- 
like, so thoroughly the missive from an employer to an 
inferior, that the proud youth would have found it 
arything but palatable but for the postscript, which 
in another band, but on the same sheet of paper, 
wes added. 

*‘Dear Mr, Oranbourne,”’ it began, “‘ Papa says 
I inay add a line to tell you hew T -wasnot to 
eco you before you went away, and ‘to you and 
your friend Mr, Gerdon again forssving:metiram that 
dreadful man, I hope you will find work ‘to do in 
making people good and happy where youre, and 
that we shall see you aguin one day. 

Jum Bewrnam. 

Not much in these lines, but Charlie kissed them 
again and again, and made himself such s perfect 
idiot over them that JT am afraid if Sir William had 
scen or guessed a tithe of such folly, he would have 
taken the trouble to re-write his letter than have 
seut it on with that postscript, which be had 
cartlessly consented to being written, and then felt 
displeased and irritated with. 

“You should not have written quite like that, 
Julia,” he had observed, uneasily, “it is treating the 
fellow too much like an equal,” 

‘Do you think so, papa ?” was the innocent reply. 
** You said he was « gentleman, and that all gentle- 
men were ina mauuer equals, besides, what really 
have I said ?” 

And she held up the letter, which, sly puss as she 
was, she knew her father would never take the 
trouble to copy, and laid it before him. 

“There, it is not woith talking about,” was the 
cissatisfied reply, ‘‘ I never like two handwritings on 
one piece of paper.” 

But Julia made no further comment, she guess2d 
well enough what would have been the fate of her 
note, had it been written separately. 

‘** He wants something to cheer him, poor boy,” she 
thought, with a tender smile, and then her cheek 
flushed rosy red, when she remembered how, not so 
very many weeks ago, she had been startled under 
the trees in the moonlight by words of love, which 
sill seemed to ring in her ears, 

‘So the letter was sent, and cheered up poor 
Charlie even more than she had hoped or expected. 

“She hopes I shall find work to do in making 
people good ard happy,” he repeated, as he read the 
letter over aud over agein. “She and Tregarth 
scem to be in league together to tuke me out of my- 
self,” he smiled; ‘ well, they are pleasant task- 
masters, 80 I will be guided by them.” 

It was the evening of the same day that Charlie, 
with mere brightness and animation than he had 
shown of late, sought Capiain Tregarth with the ob- 
servation : 

“Now, captain, let us lay out our plans for the 
improvement of these men. You shall be captain, 
1 'il be first mate ; what is it to be ?”’ 

“ First; we must get them interested in the matter 
themselves. I’ve talked to one or two of them, and 
they’re very much like you; they don’t see the use 
of it ; but they're agreed to help, if we go on, and, 
thongh it’s rather half-hearted, I must not be cast 
down.” 

** Well, what do you propose as the first step ?” 

“We'll build a shed first, make it wind and 
weather-tight, where we can all meet, and smoke, 
and talk; then, I’}] get a few fellows to help me in 
getting a store of provisions that will keep when the 
cold weather comes, and we've got lots of books, you 
and me, and we'll lend some of them, or, for those 
who like it, we'll take turns in reading aloud. - If 
Wwe Can once wake the men up to take an interest in 
nieeting and talking, they’ find ways enough of 
getting profitably through the time, you may 
depend,” 





men, and I know nothing of them, so you must 
direct me.”’ , 

A thing Captain Tregarth very readily promise 
to do, and thus the matter was settled that some- 
thing should be done. 5 
You may smile at Benjamin Tregarth’s idea of it 
being the duty of those in command to improve the 
mental and physical condition of the men among 
whom their lot for the time was thrown; but had 
you seen the dull-eyed ignorance and want of 
interest in anything beyond their work which these 
men exhibited, you would not have wondered at it. 

“ As they are, I was and should have been still, 
but for help and assistance,” he said, “‘ and it is only 
carrying on the talent I have received.” ; 

So, he set to work earnestly and yet quietly 
enough, taking care to avoid anything that could 
give occasion for the slightest: ition. 

The room or shed they were all helping in one way 
or another to build was to be open to every man, 

very soon they began to take a certain amount of 
pride in its construction, . ] 
Simple and rude as the building was, it took 
many long weeks to complete, sinee it could only be, 
done in the time they called their own, and afterthe ' 
labour in the mins was over; but it was finished #t 
last, so far indeed as it was likely to be. r 

Beauty of architecture had been utterly disregarded, | 
but they had succeeded in building a shed that. 
would be able to defy the eloments, and in whidh! 
they could in that severe region toa certain extomt 
keep out the cold. 

The spirit of doing something for themselves, 
besides mining, eating, drinking and sleeping, bed) 
gradually been reused in the men. 

They listened with dull apathy at first, but when 
a few English newspapers and periodicais, several 
months vld it is true, but fresh and vivid enough ‘to 
them, were lent about or read alond, —— 
interest began to show itsdlf on heavy-looking 
English newspapers were difficult enough to get, 
no matter how old they might be, but Gordon had 
sent a parcel of them over the Cordilleras frum 

and Charlie had written to Sir William Bentham 
a reply answering his questions about the mine, 
telling him his instructions should be obeyed, 
thanking him for the postscript from Miss Bentham 
adding that with a view of improving the meutal an 
moral condition of the miners, taey were trying to 
get up something like a reading-room among them- 
selves, and that, if Sir William or his daughter 
could without much trouble sometimes seud them 
some old newspapers or periodicals, they would all 
be very grateful. i 

It was a manly letter, neither presuming upon the 
baronet’s past kindness, nor forgetting that he was 
himself a gentleman, 

This too, was all the allusion that was made to 
Julia, not a line or note to that young lady herself, 
nor the faintest attempt to presume on the possible 
opportunity afforded him, but while Sir William’s 
daughter was disappointed, the father liked him 
better than before, felt he could trust him, and 
instead of grumbling over the new-fangled notions as 
he would have called them, of trying to amuse and 
instruct the miners, he sent out with the next load 
of goods and machinery ivtended for the mines, all 
the old papers containing news or stories in Kuglish 
that he could gather together, 

So Julia’s loss proved to be the miner’s gain, and 
the young lady was not quite so disconsolate when 
she came to think the message over, she saw itimplied 
that the good sought to be done was at her instiga- 
tion, and she hugged the conviction that Charles was 
not imdifferent to her, to her heart, and looked 
forward, vaguely and doubifully enough it is true, 
to meeti:.g him again. 

At least she knew where he was, where a letter 
from her father might find him, and from whence 
vpon any special business he might be recalled, this 
was bliss and happiness, compared to the thought of 
his going away no one knew where, or never more to 
return, 

Now Charlie had left her, Julia found herself con- 
tinually thinking of him. 

Every friend of her father’s who visited them or 
paid the lovely heiress any attention, or aspired to 
the position of suitor for her band, was compared 
with the golden-haired, blue-eyed youth, whose tall, 
manly form was ever haunting her; always to the 
disadvantage of the person present; and she would 
turn away from them with a sigh, wonderiag when 
she should see her young hero again, 

And for Charlie himself there was but slight 
variety in his life. Plenty of bard work, in addition 
to his self-imposed tasks in improving,his own mind 
and helping the men around him, and thus time 
went swifty on, 

Great longings would at times come over him. A 
desire to see his sister, to be back in dear old Eng- 





* Very well, you know a great deal about working | such prospects in life might hope aud expest tolead 


land, to live the life that a young man bora with 
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was sometimes almost irresistible, and more than 
once he thought of abandoning his post and making 
his way back, even though he worked before the 
mast like a common sailor. 

But these fits of irritation and discontent were not 
of long duration; a vision of Julia Bentham would 
come to soothe and reconcile him to his fate, and he 
would set to work upon his studies with even greater 
ardour. . 

Thus two years passed on; Captain Tregarth’s 
plans for the improvement of the miners had been a 
great succuss; they no longer seemed tlre dull, 
senseless animals they previously appeared. They 
were now well housed and fed, their club-room was 
supplied with literature, even though somewhat out 
of date, and the working of the mine had also im- 


proved. a 

Never sines 16 had been the property of Sir 
William Bentham, or rather of his daughter, had 
‘the mime been so productive; its value now was 
nearly double what it was when Captain Tregarth 
and peer —_ ~ A be P soon = 
memagenrent of it, and the baronet us goo 
eause 'to be satisfied with these in his employ. 
But. Julia was beginning to pine and get weak and 


deferred maketh the heart sick, and the 
poor girl, after adding one or two more postscripts 
her father’s letters and getting nothing in return 

messages went through Sir William, began to 
@he had given her love unsought, 
it 


bee 
i 


d the natural pride that eawe with this humiliat- 
‘ing oe es kept her from taking any step 
that bring her lover back to her, re-acted 

tek the light from her eye, the colour 


cheek, sesmeil to sap up tho very ~ ay 8 of 
| health, aud be hastening her away from 


‘was weary. 
e with alarm. Had it 
tl’s secret might have been 
m had driven that suspicion 
out of his mind long ago; he began to think she 
‘wanted change ; that the climate was too trying for 
her; and decided that their visit to England, which 
was to have-taken place the previous year, should 
now be deferred no longer. 

Julia had opposed it before, but she only smiled 
languidly now. What mattered it whether she died 
in England or South America, since he would not be 
by her side and would not care. 

Thera was, however, a grext deal of business to 
arrange before Sir William could go away for so 
longa period as he proposed, and it was very desir- 
able that he should either go to the mines at Santa 
Possi himself or send for Charles Cranbourne to 
— and arrangs matters for the future with 

im, 

Had not his daughter been in such a delicate state 
of health, the baronet would have thought nothing 
of a ride across the Pampas, although it would be 
nearly a fortnight’s journey, but Julia could not be 
left alone for a whole month, so that was not to 
be thought of; and somewhat reluctantly, it is 
true, he sent a trusty servant with letters, bidding 
him ride night and day until they were delivered 
at the mines. f 

In them Charles was desired to got a temporary 
substitute as well as he could, bring all his books 
and accounts with him, and come back at once. 

The letter was intended to be kind, but it was 
rather too peremptory. 

There was no mention of the baronet’s intended 
visit to England with his daughter, or for the 
cause of such haste; and the conclusion the young 
man instantly arrived at was, that from some cause, 
reason, or whim, he was to be deprived of his post 
and sent about his business, 

Of course, it was very mortifying when he had 
laboured so long and earnestly among these men, he 
was grieved to part with Tregarth, but this natural 
feeling once over, and the delizht of returning to 
civilised society, of being once more in the world and 
returning to England to his sister, made him «lmost 
breathless to depart, just as a prisoner must feel at 
the prospect of being once «gain free. 

Despite his anxiety to at once obey Sir William’s 
summons, he was rather perplexed at havimg to do 
so at once, for he was daily expecting bis 
friend Gorden, who had sent a letter to himi, saying 
he should be with him very shortly, as he had im- 
portant news to communicate. 

Desirable as it-was, however, that he should hear 
this news, it was impossible to re:nain here inde- 
finitely waiting for it, with the imperative order 
before him to bring his books and accounts to Buenos 
Ayres, where the baronet’s servants would meet hi-u 
to take him on to his residence, which was some 
miles off. 

So all he eould do was to leave a letter for Gordon 
with Captian Tregarth,in which he told him what 
had happened, but sai: he would wait at Buenos 





Ayres until a letter reaclied-him from his friend. 
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Then, having disposed of or given aw:y, inost of 
his possessions. he paoxed up bis portmanteau, and 
set off on his veturn journey across the great Pampas 
of Seovth America, just two yoars.and three months 
since he bad first crossed it, and two years and six 
montbs since he had left England. 

“ Julia will scarcely recoguise mo,” he thought, as 
he smoothed with paidonable vanity the pale golden 
noustache which now adorned his upper lip, ‘‘ But 
then, I daresay.sho has forgotten all abou’ me,’’ he 
ndded, with a bitter smile, “it must be so, or her 
father would not have recalled me so abruptly. 
Well, [have been honest, so I need not fear inquiry,” 
and with this consoling thought he hastened on his 
journey. 

Kad Julia forgotten him ? 

There is no accounting for a woman's vagaries in 
taste, temper, or even health or spirits, and Sir 
William, who ought to have had experience of the 
kin, gazed upon his daughter in amaz:ment. 

What had come over her, was a question he might 
well ask, for she, who a weck ago looked likea faded 
dying flower, now was as bright and cheerful as a 
bir |, singing about the house, roaming in the garden, 
playing her favourite airs, wearing her prettiest 
dresses, and making her father wonder how he could 
have been se alarmed on her account. 

And the secret of it all was, that more than a we-k 
after that letter of recall had been sent to Santa 
Pessi, Sir Williani had casually.mentioned the fact, 
and bad he been half-as sharps he prided himself 
upon being, he would have jumped at the true solu- 
tion of the case in a moment. 

It was woll that he was so blind however, other- 

wise poor Charlie mighthave been ordered back again, 
even more quickly than he canre. : 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
CHARLIE TELLS HIS STORY. 


Busnxos Arrrs was reached, and Charlie Cran- 
bourne, wearied with much riing and little sleep, 
would: have been glad to romain a nigiit before travel- 
ling the remaining seven miles, which still lay 
betweeu him and his destination. 

Sir William Bentham, however, had sent a servant 
to meet him, who iusisied that his master was 
a.xiously expecting to see the young gentleman, 
sud would be-vexed at avy unnecessary delay. 

‘Phe young missy, too,’’ added the man, was 
English, and the baronet’s confidential servant, with 
& meaning smile, “ Sire bas been looking ont for you 
for Gays, sir,” was the scarcely prudent assertion, 

Charlie’s blush was the answer which this obser- 
vation had beeu made to evoke; for servants have 
sharper eyes than they are often given credit for, and 
the cause of Julia’s losspof health was well known 
_— Betts, who had served ‘her from her child- 

og. 

“* Ah, he’s all right,’ was the moutal observation 
that followed Cuariie’s fiushed cheek. “I’m glad it 
ain't all on ove side, Iam. He’s a well-growed lad, 
a good one to work, toc, I bear, and worth more to 
toy mind, being an Euglishman, and to her fancy, 
than the very biggest of these foreign swells, who 
don’t kuow tue feel of water and soap once 'a month. 
He'll do! we’ii have a wedding soon, I guess, unless 
they goes and muddies it.” . 

“ What did you say ?” asked Charlie, for the old 
man had the bad habit of often uttering bis thoughts 
&.oud, 

“Say! did Isay anything?” was the confused 
answer. 

“ Yes, you said something about a wedding.” 

“ Lor now, did I! that comes of thinking aloud, 
but it’s of no moment, sir, no moment.” 

“Perhaps not, still it might be interesting. Is 
any one I know going to be married P” 

“ Not as I’m aware of, sir.” 

“ Miss Bentham, I thought, perhaps she might be 
going to ke married.” 

“1 ain't heard of it, sir; there’s so many you see 
as want’s her, but she makes her father say, * No,” 
to every oneonthem. Mr. Right ain’t come yet, I 
Taney. When he does we shall have a wedding 
that will-be a stunner.” 

“I suppose Sir William and his daughter are 
pore well,” was the next observation, made after a 
mie, 

_“ Well, sir! why Miss Julia’s been nigh unto 
Ceath’s door, It’s for that the master was going to 
nglwnd to try to save her.” 

* Julia ill!” exclaimed Charlie, turning very pale, 
aud almost reeling in his saddle, “and going to 
England! Ihave heard nothing of it,” 

“Lor now! haveu’t you, sir? Why that the 
master tell’d me was why ho sext for you, to leave 
everything in your hands. Not ag it’s my business 
to talk like th’s.” ; 


master would be glad to see him as soon as he was 


Charlie, “ Why, I thought”—then he stopped. 

“Bat about Miss Julia ;” said Betts, “sneh a 
change have come over her that I don’t know if the 
master will go to England after all.”’ 

“ A change! she is not, she cannot be dying?” 

“Dying! lor bless you, no sir, she’s worth twenty 
dead men, she is; she took a turn all at once, a 
little better than a week ago, and she’s been as 
bright, and lively, and pretty, as she ever was, a bit 
thin perhaps, but that’s been with fretting, lexpect.” 

“ Pretting ?”’ 

“1 only surmises, sir, it's of no moment, it ain’t my 
place to talk, and { hope you'll know nothing of 
what I’ve tell’d you. Sir William will talk of my 
long tongue if you do, while there ain’t a more 
silent man in the whole province than I be.” 

To which Charlie made no observation, the old 
man, silent or loquacious, had given him enough to 
think about. 

Sir William’s intention, it seemed, bad not been to 
dismisa, but to put greater trust and confidence in 
him, while be, misunderstanding the motive of tie 
recall, had bid adieu to his old life at the mines, 
never more, hb felt, to go back to it. 

He had tasted freedom after being deprived of it, 
now he could no longer live in bondage. 

And Julia, was it possible the old man’s hints were 
well founded, or was it only the garrulity of a 
trusted servant, who felt he must prate about the 
affairs of those he served. 

Charlie could not decide, he only wished he had 
insisted upon remaining in the city at least long 
enough to bathe and make himself more presentable, 
and then he laughed at his own vanity, remembering 
the very sorry plight in which heand Gordon first 
appeared before Julia in the hut, when they helped 
to rescue her from the Spaniard. In comparison to 
that, his present costume was perfection, 

His speculations and doubts were brought to aclose 
by their arrival at Sir William Bentham’s house, 
where, without seeing the master of it or his daugh- 
ter, he was at once shown to the room which he 
had occupied when staying there with Gordon as a 
ruest. 

: No change had taken place, for it was a large 
room handsomely furnished, except that two or three 
vases fillid with fresh bright flowers stood on the 
dressing table and mantelpiece, making the young 
man think, with a etrange thrill of mivgled pain and 
pleasure, of his mother and sister, and the careless 
dxys of childhood. 

Tiere was little time for musing, howsver, a ser- 
vant came to inquire if he would jike a warm bath, 
if there was anything he required; adding that his 


dressed ; and that dinner had been ordered an hour 
earlicr than usual on his account. 

Charlie was surprised and bewildered, 

This was certainly uot the reception he had looked 
forward to. Something must have occurred. There 
must be a mistake somewhere, for was he not being 
treated like an honoured guest ratier thau a dis- 
missed, and perhaps disgraced servant. 

«They can’t have heard anything about me, or the 
people I belong to, can they ?”’ he asked himseli 
suspiciously, while trying to understand his posi- 
tiov. But he dismissed this doubt almost as soon as 
it was formed. What had the fact of his being heir 
to the earldom of Denborough to do with his veing 
recalled from the mines and ordered to bring his 
books and accounts with him. 

Hali-an-hour later, and Sir William Bentham rose 
from his seat and shook hands with the young man 
as he enterei his study. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Cranbourne,” he said, 
heartily. ‘ You have changed since we last met ; but 
you must be both tired and hungry, so we'll dine 
first and talk business after, Have you seen my 
danghter ?” 

“No, Miss Bentham is quite well, I hope ?” 

“TI can't say that she is, but she is much better, 
and therefore I am not in so great a hurry as when 
I wrote to you, but come this way, diuner is ready, 
and there is Julia.” 

Charlie’s heart seemed to leap into his throat and 
nearly choke him, while his face flushed, and despite 
all bis previous resolutions, he found it impossibie 
to talk in‘an indifferent manner, but could only press 
the small hand offered to him in his own. Had Sir 
William not been-present, he would have kissed it. 
Julia, however, with a woman’s ready wit was the 
first toregain herself possession and the use of her 
tongue, , 

“We are so glad tosee you, Mr. Cranbourne,”’ she 
said, with one of her sweetest smiles, while ler long 
eyelashes half shyly drooped to hide the conscious 
joy and pleasure which she felt, ‘it seems so long 








“Leave everything in my hands!” exclaimed 
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Happily at this point dinner was avnounced ag 
| Waiting, and Sir William, who had begun to feel a 
litle aunoyed as au oid suspicion, forgotten till now, 
flashed across his mind, led the way into the diniug- 
room. 

The presence of the servants, and the fact that ho 
was notonly very hungry, but bad not eaten such a 
dinner as that before him for more than two years, 
soon put Charlie at his ease. 

Sir William was amiable, and Julia exerted herself 
to amuse them, and the meal passed off far more 
) pleasantly than might have been expected. 

The baronet was by no means satisfied with his 
own manner and beariug towards Charlie, ani yet 
circumstanees had so arranged themselves that he 
could scarcely act otherwise. 

It was certainly not his habit to be too gracious to 
those in his employ, those he considered his inforiors, 
and he would no more have thonght of asking any 
other man in the same positiou to his house, intro- 
ducing him to his daughter, and receiving him as au 
equal, than he would have of attempting to fly. 

But Charlie had first met them under such peculiar 
conditions; Sir William was then under an obliga- 
tion to him. He and his friend Gordon were, un- 
doubted!y, gentlemen ; and though he had ultimately 
given him a situation, he could not, when the young 
fellow had travelled over a thousand miles at his 
request, treat him slightingly or make him feel his 
position to be different to what it had been when he 
was simply a guest in the house. 

So far this was right aud kind enough, but some- 
thing in the manner of his daughter, he could 
scarcely say what; something, too, in Charlie’s tone, 
bearing, and handsome face, made the elder gentle- 
man uncomfortable, and half regret he had not taken 
the journey himself, or allowed the young man to 
have been lodged in the city, instead of making him 
an inmate of his own honse. 

Dinner over,and Julia, with some of the wilful- 
negs of a spoilt child, insisted that papa and Mr. Oran- 
bourne should not spend the evening in talking over 
dry, stupid busiuvess, but reserve it till tine morning, 
aud come into the drawing-room or out into the rar- 
den with her, when they had finished their wine. 

But, to her disappointmeut and vexation, the pro- 
position was not met with favour by either of the 

gentlemen. 

Charlio felt that he was in a falso position; that 
every hour he was falling more deeply and irretriev- 
ably in love, and would soon, at this rate, be compli- 
cating matters by revealing ths state of the case; 
while the baronet was equally anxious, though from 
very different motives, to get the business in hand 
over, send the young man back to his post, and feel 
himself free to start for England whenever he chose. 
So Julia’s command was not obeyed, and she retired 
with something like a pout to her coffee in the draw- 
ing -room, 


(To be conti nued.) 


-_—-— 





SKEPTOMANIA. 





TERE seem to be a class of people, composed 
chivily of the young, who esteem it a fine thihg to be 
a sceptic, a still finer thing to be an atheist, and a 
glorious thing, because indicating so serene a loftiness 
of wisdom, so unfettered an exercise of thought, to 
inform other people that their religion is a supersti- 
tious mummery. 

Silver-haired grandparents, tottering upou tho 
brink of the grave, are favoured with this informa- 
tion with peculiar unction, derived probably 
reflection upon the superiority of knowledge ga: 
in a work over the experience of a lifetime. 

This spirit obtains amongst the partially educated, 
whose fortune it has been to attend the lectures of 
the “ physical philosophers,” the “ great thinkers,” 
the “ leaders of the glorious march of the human 
intellect,” the “ golden cosmopolitan age,” and so 
forth ; and who have there imbibed a diiuted mix- 
ture of utilitarianism, atheism, and sundry otuer 
“ isms.” 

Our readers surely know whom we mean ? 

Like all other classes, they have their character- 
istics ; we speak of those people who go about with 
books under their arm, with knitted brows .and with 
ineffable wisdom written upon their faces, shining in 
their self complacent eyes, reveuling itself in their 
supercilious noses, and lurking about their intolerant 
lips. ‘hese people would be harmless enough if 
everybody were possessed of discrimination. 

But history and experience both teach us that 
dupes are never wanting; and these devotees to thé 
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new ideas make much mischief by disseminating 
them. 

Those primarily who sét those ideas afloat would 
do well to see the distorted shape in which they reach 
the multitude ; how the enthusiasm of theirinjudicious 
followers leads them to make proselytes by address- 
ing the selfish and the base side of our nature ; that 
is, by telling their neighbour there is no God, thare- 
fore no cause for religion, and that everybody should 
be able to do as they like, provided they don’t hurt 
anybody else. 

Obviously there are very many who are eager to 
avail themselves of such a creed, under the sanction 
of which they may give rein to desires not counte- 
nanced by the law and religion of the land. Who 
has not had occasion to notice the eager but 
misgiving haste with which the idea of responsibility 
to a hereafter is by wretches cast away ? 

No higher tribunal than that of man: be very cun- 
ning, avoid that, and you are safe! 

The notion of liberty and free-will, set afloat by 
Mill, we think is especially dangerous. Liberty, 
with us Englishmen, is a well-loved word, a 
word all potent with the vulgar; and under it an 
insidious attack is directed against the Christian re- 
ligion, as making the will of man subservient to that 
of God. 

We cannot help admiring the ingenuity of this at- 
tack ; and the idea that we should do as we please is 
very taking. 

But we submit that the conditions that our actions 
must harm nobody else would be exceedingly liable 
to be overlooked. 

If a man, in the name of Jiberty and free-will, wan- 
ted to get drunk, and you attempted to show him 
that if he did so he would impair his constitution, 
and thus injure the weliare of any children he might 
have afterwards, you would find him very hard to 
convince ; he would probably tell you, witha hiccup, 
that it is necessary to the developement of man’s 
faculties that he should have perfect liberty and 
freedom of will. 








THE TEST 


Tue morning was breaking with that wild splen- 
dour nowhere beheld as in the heights of the Abruzzi ; 
and the wild tangled vines that overhung the path, 
were just glowing in the beams of the rising sun, as 
a traveller paused ere he entered one of the most 
romantic and beautiful passes, and seemed lost in ad- 
miration. 

He was a young man, and the fire of genius lighted 
up eyes naturally brilliant. His slight graceful figure 
was clad in a dress of dark velvet, slashed with sil- 
ver—the fashion of the times—and the small medal 
that graced his cap showed that the wearer aspired 
to the rank of gentleman. 

“ By St. Julian, a lovely morning,” he said ; “and 
never lovelier scene charmed the eye of poet or pain- 
ter. On my word, I am fortunate, thus to stumble 
on a path so exquisite.” 

High up among the beetling summits of the moun- 
tains, their dark scowling couatenances half hidden 
by the slouching hat and feather that shaded them, 
two men sat, sullenly bending their gaze down the 
glen. 

“A pretty time we’re having, Ludovico,” said the 
oldest bandit, for such they were. 

“The queen’s troops are still scouring the lower 
passes ; and no booty for this month past, save some 
beggarly péasant, with a maravedi’s worth of wood.” 

“ Hist!” said his companion. ‘ Yonder is game, 
winging to cover, or I mistake me!” At the same 
time bringing the short carbine to bear, whose sharp 
click rang clear on the morning air. 

“ Some peasant curn,” he continued. “I'll take 
the care of his goats for ever off his mind!” 

“ Hold, comrade,” said the first speaker. ‘“ Yonder 
is no curn, but a traveller , probably St. Christopher 
has sent us gold, at the last. Let us down and cut 
off his retreat.” 

So saying, both ruffians descended the pass, and 
approached the stranger. 

“ Hold, brother, in your tribute to nature, and pay 
tribute to us!” said the foremost bandit. 

“We allow no intrusion on our walks here.” 

‘And I meant none. A poor artist—my death or 
captivity would avail you little. I pray you, good 
friends, let me pass.” 





“ An artist, tush!” said the outlaw. Some rascally 
Government spy, rather. And thou diest, unless thou i 


presently tell down on the greensward a hundred 
golden marks.” 

“ Now Mary help me, as I have not as many 
sous.” 

“Tell thy beads, then, stranger ; for thy minutes 
are numbered,” said the outiaw, roughly, glancing at 
the savage looks of a number, who had assembled 
on the spot. 

The youth cast a despairing glance at the hardened 
reckless faces around him, then down the sheer pre- 
cipice, which descended two hundred feet beside the 

ath. 
. Rough hands had already seized him, and had lifted 
him over the edge, while with a grin of malice, show- 
ing his close shut teeth, the leader had hissed out: 

“ A pleasant journey to thee, sir painter!” when 
alow murmur ran through the throng : 

“ Hold! our queen!” 

“« What sends her here ?” muttered the leader, re- 
leasing, however, his hold of the prisoner. 

“ How now, Ludovico ?” she said, “methinks you 
are pressed for deeds of daring, when thou makest 
war on 4 boy; and that boy a beggar !” 

The clear sweet tones echoed strangely among the 
rocks, while the speaker, her dark hair loosened with 
the rapidity of her approach, and her beautiful face 
suffused with intense pity, bent her eyes upon the 
stranger. 

“ You mistake, lady,” said the outlaw. “ This is 
no mean curn, as his garb bespeaks; but a base 
Government spy.” 

“Ts it even so, stranger?” said Magdalen. “If 
so I can plead thy cause no longer !” 

“Lady, I am no spy,” he replied, ‘ but a poor 
artist, whom the love of the beautiful, and no wish 
to injure others, led me to intrudo upon your pass.” 

“ Canst thou prove it with thy pencil ?” 

“T can,” replied the youth. 

“ Unbind him, Ludovico,” she ordered. 

“Fair, fair!” repeated the brigands, throwing 
themselves in not ungraceful groups on the grass 
around, 

The artist glanced around, and not even his terri- 
ble situation could repress a smile of pleasure, as his 
eyes caught ravine and rock, hanging vine and 
frowning precipice—and with lightning rapidity, 
the scene, in all its wild witchery, was transported 
to the canvas. 

The painter paused for one moment; his eye fell 
on Magdalen, and there-she stood in all her match- 
less beauty; bending however a look of pity on 
Leonardo di Vinci. 

“How say ye, comrades? has he lost or won?” 
and the calm sweet voice of Magdalen broke the 
stillness. 

“Won, won! andachain of gold besides,” cried 
the outlaws, as each bent above the sketch and be- 
held himself. 

Long did the painter remain among them, loaded 
with proofs of their appreciation, and still in the 
splendid works of this great master, the tall grace- 
ful form in blue, the dark look, and moulded features, 
frequently appear—a monument of gratitude to 
Magdalen, the queen of the bandits. 





SCIENCE. 


IMPRovED WATER MrtTER. — By Sebastian Ply- 
male, Portland, Oregon, assiznor to himself and 
Thomas Hutten, of same place.—This is so con- 
structed as not to become choked by sediment or 
other impurities passing in through the supply pipe. 
In the case is placed a tank, which is divided into 
two equal compartments, and balanced upon pivots. 
When the said tank is tilted, the head of a valve 
stem strikes upon a stop attached to the bottom of 
the case to allow the water in said compartment to 
flow out. When the tank is tilted, the water flows 
into the upper compartment of said tank until that 
compartment overbalances the other and reverses 
the tank, This opens the valve of the full compart- 
ment, and allows the water contained in it to flow 
out, while the other compartment receives water. 
By this construction, exactly the same quantity of 
water must flow into each compart: .t each time to 
tiltit, and, by registering the number of times the 
tank tilts, the exact amount of water that has passed 
through the meter is ascertained. ; 


A New Fire-Exrincuisner.—By permission of 
the City Lands Committee, trials were made on the 
30th ult., on the site of the old gasworks facing the 
Thames Embankment, of Mr. W. Dennis’s self- 





acting patent pneumatic portable fire-engines. The 
advantages claimed for this engine are that it oan be 
carried easily on the back and used therefrom, that 
no chemicals are used, but pure water and com- 
pressed air only, and that no cest is incurred in 
charging it. The machine is of the usual shape of 
the extincteur, fitted at the back with an air-pump, 
by « fow strokes of which the engine is charged 
with air, and subsequently with a considerable 
quantity of water. ithin easy reach of the right 
hand is a hose, from which a jet of water is pro- 
pelled by touching a handle with the left hand, the 
water being propelled at 100lb, to the square inch. 
If the machine is placed beside a tank of water and 
the charging hose placed therein, a constant stream 
of water can be peured upon any given object with 
great force. There were a large number of persons 
present at the trials, which were superintended by 
Mr. Dennis himself, Two large constructions of 
wood, covered all over with tar and naphtha, were 
respectively lighted, and extinguished in a very 
short time by the engine. Subsequently, a large vat 
full of tar and naphtha was lighted, and gave a good 
idea of the value of the engine, for the flames 
reached twelve feet or fifteen feet high. A lady, 
with a small machine on her back, extinguished the 
fire in less than ten seconds by simply touching the 
handle to the left previously mentioned. The trials 
were considered very successful. - 

A Mons. Mentsr, of Bordeaux, hasinvented a new 
contrivance for the stéering of balloons. . The 
mechanism is placed behind the car, and by a clever 
arrangement of network acts upon « belt which en- 
circles the body of the balloon, extending about four 
or five degrees above and below a horizontal plane, 
through its centre—its equator, so to say. The 
rudder is plane, and can be used asa sail, Tho 
balloons are said to move obliquely upwards and 
downwards and also sideway, according tothe posi- 
tion of the rudder. The sideway motion is very 
likely facilitated by changing the position of the bal- 
last. One circumstance, which may be of special 
practical use, is that a balloon, provided with this 
new apparatus, when falling to the ground, can be 
made to touch the earth’s surface very obliquely and 
thus avoid any sudden shock, at the same time facili- 
tate a safe ancuoring. 

A Printsr’s Inx, Easrny Removzep From WASTE 
Parer.—The following process for the- preparation 
of a printer's ink, that can be more readily removed 
from waste paper than ordinary printor’s ink, has been 
patented by Kirscher and Ebner, Iron is dissolved 
in some acid, sulphuric, hydrochloric, acetic, &c., 
will answer, and half of the solution is oxidized with 
nitric acid and added to the other half, and the oxide 
precipitated from the mixture by means of soda or 
potash. ‘The precipitate is thoroughly washed and 
treated with equal parts of solutions of tannic and 
gallic acids, and the bluish-black or pure black pig- 
ment formed is;thoroughly washed and dried, and 
mixed with linseed-oil varnish, and ean then be im- 
mediately used for printing from type, copper, wood, 
steel, or stone, Waste paper printed with it can be 
bleached by digesting it for twenty-four hours in a 
lukewarm bath of pure water and 10 per cent. of 
caustic potash or soda, and then grinding it well in 
the rag engine, and throwing the pulp upon cloth, 
and allowing it todrain. It is then to be washed 
with pnre water containing 10 per cent. of bydro- 
chloric, acetic, or oxalic acids, or the binoxalate of 
potassa, and allowed to digest for twenty-four hours, 
and may then be worked up into paper, or it can be 
dried and used as a substitute in the maufacture of 
finer paper. 

Recent y a large shoal of whales, about 70 or 80, 
were captured in Loch Eriscott. They were chased 
by boats a distance of six miles,and kept at bay, but 
despite every effort, they could not be got ashore. 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


Ir was night in London, 

The season had advanced to September. A drizz- 
ling rain was falling. The air was full of keen and 
wintry chill. The gas-lamps flick ered faintly through 
the wet, Pedestrians hurried along under dripping 
umbrellas; hansoms whirled madly along the slip- 
pery streets: people with homes clustered around 
pleasant firesides; and people who were homeless 
crouched in door-ways and under arches, 

Into the great, well lighted railway-station steamed 
the tidal train from Dover. A man was lounging in 
& position to see all who should alight from the train 
and his fierce eyeshad a wolfish glare in them, and 
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is mouth had @ savage expression that augured ill 
for the object of his search. 

He was short and clumsily-built, with heavy 
features and a thick black beard that fell upon his 
breast, Abeve the beard, his face was yellow and 
puffy and unwholesome. His forehead wae narrow, 
iis brows beetling. His piercing eyes wore like 
living coals under the ambush of those brows. 

This man was the great Caloutta merchant, Thomas 
Bathurst. 

We have told how, as he stood upon the quays at 
Calcutta, gazing after the vessel that bore away from 
India the two girls, Sinda, and Maya, thus cheating 
him of his prey, and balking his nefarious schemes, 
a messenger from the Hill region had come to him 
aud told him that his prisoner of thirteen years, the 
woman whom he had madly worshipped, and whose 
life he had desolated, had at last, with her servaut, 
e:caped from her bondage ! 

The news had nearly driven him mad. In his wild 
aud awiul rage, he had fallen to the ground in a fit, 
foaming at the mouth and writhing in a physical an- 
guish that corresponded well with his mental suf- 
fering. 

‘They had borne him to his home, and within two 
or three days he was about again. 

He had a score of trusty allies, and despatched them 
iu overy direction to search for his escaped victim. 
He joined in the search, and at the end of a week had 
proved to his satisfaction that Agnes Elliot and her 
servant had arrived at Calcutta in safety by rail. 

He pursued his reséarches with renewed vigour, 
penctrating in person or by proxy, to every quarter 
of the city, but he found no trace of her whom he 
sought. 

Du:ing the second week of his search a singular 
iucident occurred, which bore upon the mystery of 
Agnes Eiliot’s disappearance. 

‘The merchant’s villa at Garden Reach, which was 
always thoroughly well-guarded, was broken into 
oue night, and his private desk was opened, and a 
large sum of mouey abstracted therefrom. 

Bathurst believed the robbery to have been effected 
by some relative of old Rannelee, Agnes Elliot’s ser- 
vant. He vaguely remembered that Rannelee had 
relatives in Calcutta, and he believed that the Hindoo 
woman would consider it both right and proper to 
obtain by whatever manner she could a portion of 
his money with which to ensure her mistress’s 
salety. 

The fact that other valuables in the same desk re- 
mained untouched confirmed his idea, 

But he was equally sure that Agnes Elliot had had 
no hand in the robbery, and more than that, no know- 
ledge of it. ! 

He knew her pride so well that he was convinced 
tuat she would rather perish than owe her safety to 
money thus obtained, and from him. 

His suspicions were correct. The robbery was 
the work of Rannelee and her relatives, and the 
mouey thus obtained was in Rannelee’s possession. 
The Hindoo woman conceived that the sum, con- 
siderable as it was, was but a poor compensation for 
all that she had suffered at Batharst’s hands, setting 
aside the long captivity of her beloved mistress. 

Upon discovery of his pucuniary loss, Bathurst, 
iu au agony lest Mrs. Elliot should escape him, 
made even more frenzied search than before. And 
within a week thereafter, one of his spies brought 
to him the news that Mrs. Elliot and her servant, 
under assumed names, had gailed for England from 
Madras on the third day after the robbery. 

The merchant had raved like a madman at thie 
discovery. Buthe could not give up ® woman 
whom he had so deeply loved, aud for whom he had 
so deeply sinned. 

To allow her to return to England—to discover 
her husbaud, perhaps, in his new station and under 
his new title—to leave her to a sweet and tranquil 
happiness after all her trialsa—he would rather give 
up hia wealth and station—he would rather kill her 
with his own hands and suffer the penalty as her 
murderer, than to be so balked and cheated in the 
labour of his life. 

He was a monomaniac on this subject. His love 
a Agnes Elliot had become the supreme idea of his 
life. 

Ho arranged his business, placed his wffairs in hands 
he believed to be trustworthy, and took the next 
steamer for England. 

Upon his arrival ia his own country, he speeded 
down to Belle Isle, not revealiug his identity to any 
one, and not showing himself at ‘l'regaron Castle, and 
wade cautious inquiries at Tregaron village. 

He learned that the earl had recovered his 
caughter, who was now with his lordship at the 
castle, but nothing had beeu seen or heard of any 
lady auswering the desceiption of Mre. Elliot. 

She had either not arrived, or she had not dis- 











covered that she had been cheated, and that her hus- 
band was living. 

Bathurst posted back te London. 

He engaged a trusty villain as his valet, and set to 
work to watch the railway station for the arrival of 
his quarry, of whom he always spoke to his valet as 
his “‘ poor, insane wife.’’ 

Day after day he bad thus watched and waited, 
consumed with fierce impatience and frenzy of de- 


ir. p 

He had followed women to their homes, believing 
he was upon the track of the disguised Mrs. Elliot ; 
he scanned every face he beheld in the hope of be- 
holdiug her aristocratic and noble features, he 
watched every step in the hope of recognising the 
tread that had once, before the days of ball of chain 
in the Indian hill-hut, been so queenly. 

And he had watched and waited in vain. 

As he stood now, gnawing his beard, his eyes 
flaming, a wild impatience, like a vulture tearing at 
his soul, a fear seized upon him lest he should have 
come from India upon a false trail, and Mrs. Liliot 
be there still. 

“TI cannot stand this anxiety much longer,’ he 
thought. ‘I shall gomad with the agony oi expec- 
tation and defeat. Yet I feel somehow as ii some- 
thing were about to happen. What if she should be 
in this train ?” 

He bent forward eagerly, surveying the outflow of 
passengers, 

There were English people and foreigners, family 
parties, and solitary travellers, persons from India, 
and tourists from the continent. His burning eyes 
scauned themeach by each. An old woman and her 
servant made him start and draw nearer, and then, 
catching sight of the face of the former, he smiled 
and drew back again. 

Suddenly he drew his breath in a keen gasp. 

A family party had emerged from a first olass 
carriage and signalled a cab. There were four or five 
in the party, a portly British father, and a portly 
British mother, and three children, with streaming 
hair over their shoulders, and fringed locks on their 
foreheads, and frocks cut off at their knees—but it 
Was not at any or these that Bathurst stared. 

Behind this party, from the same carriage, emerged 
two women in the attire of Sisters of Charity. Their 
faces were hidden by their white head-gear, but it 
was something in the walk of one of them that had 
startled the Culcutta merchant, reminding him of 
Mrs. Elliot. 

* Pshaw!” he muttered. “I’m cracked, I do 
believe. She would naver think of that disguise 
Iv’s not Agnes.” Laie 

Yet he continued to watch her with a devouring 
interest. He noticed that both sisters seemed timid 
and watobful, that they looked up and down the 
platform, as if fearing that they might be watched, 
and that one of them, in signalling a cab, put up a 
black-gloved hand that was very small, with a timid, 
hesitating sort of gesture. 

Bathurst, scareely aware of what he was doing, 
approached them softly, his heart beating like a 
drum. He was notconscious of asingle thought. His 
very soul seemed on fire. 

A four-wheel cab drew upon the platform, having 
advanced a fow paces in the rank. ‘lhe two Sisters 
of Charity appruached and entered it, the one be- 
traying unconsciously the manner of a mistress, the 
other the respect of a servant. 

One of them gave her order to the cabman in a 
very low voice. A scanty supply of iuggage was 
placed upon the vehicle, and it rolled away out of 
the station into the wet night. 

Bathurst hurled himseii into the next cab on the 


line. 

** Follow that vehicle,” he commanded, ‘‘ and keep 
it close inview. I’ll give you five pounds, Jarvy, 
if you don’t fail. Away with you!” 

The cabman, in an excitement scarcely less than 
that of his employer, whipped up his horses and 
dashed after the receding vehicle in a close and 
keen pursuit, 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue cab containing the two black-robed women, 
apparently Sisters of Charity, in the severe costume 
of their ord<r, swept on through the dark, wet Lon- 
don streets, and after it, in asecond cab, pressed 
Bathurst in close pursuit. 

The occupants of the first cab were not long in 
detecting their follower. After making several 
turns, which the pursuor mado also, they took the 
alarm. 

Bathurst, peoring from bis window with burning 
eyes, beheld a white-geared head protruding first 
from one window of the vehicle in advance of him 


Then one of the women gave an order to her cab. 
man, who plied his whip, and pushed his horse to an 
increased . 

Bathurst's face lit up with a glow of savage exul- 
tation. In a ray of the cab-lamp he looked like a 
demon about to spring upon some lost anu shivering 
soul to bear it to Hades. 

He lowered the little window in front of his cab, 
and pulled lustily at the coat of his driver, 

“* Faster !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ After them! Keep 
up with that cab and I’ll double the reward | 
promised you !’’ 

The driver plied his whip, even while he turned 
toward his employer and responded : 

‘“ Ay, sir. I'll keep up with ’em, never fear!” 

The man's hot breath saluted Bathurst’s nostrils. 
That breath was redolent with whiskey. The man 
was more than half intoxicated, and ina reckless 
mood that delighted Bathurst. The merchant was 
suddenly inspired with a new idea. 

‘**T'll give you fifty pounds to run into that cab !” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ The night is dark. ‘Tho strect is 
slippery. The affair will seem an accident!” 

He drew out his purse, and the glimmer of gold 
pieces in the light of the carriage-lamp won the half 
intoxicated, unscrupulous driver to his will. 

‘* Half down,” said the man, with « glance for- 
ward, urging on his horses. ‘s Who's in the cab?” 

“ My wife!’ replied Bathurst. ‘ She is insane, 
and runningaway from me. There’s your money !’’ 

He dropped a pile of gold pieces into the driver’s 
brawny palm. 

The cabman dropped the coins in his pocket, and 
straightened himself in his seat and again applied 
his whip. 

Bathurst put his head out of one of the side 
windows. 

The cab he was pursuing was just in advance, not 
many yards distant, and its driver was pushing his 
horse to its best speed. 

No white-geared head looked forth now, but the 
Calcutta merchant was sure that the two women 
were watching him through the rear window of their 
ca 


Bathurst's vehiclo gained upon the other. 
The gas-lights slipped past with remarkable fro- 


quency. 

The tall buildings, the pedestrians, the various 
objects seen but dimly through the wet gloom, 
blended in one vague panorama, 

The Calcutta merchant was all excitement. His 
eyes flamed. He breathed hard. He continued to 
watch, and prepared himself for the shoek of a ccl- 
lision. 

He had not long to wait. 

The driver of the first oab wheeled about in his 
perch and took a quick survey of his follower, aud 
then settled anew with an increased doggedness to 
his task. 

The gosrase continued to gain, The cabs were 
almost in a line now. 

A quick bound ferward on the part of Bathurst's 
horse, a swerve aside as if to pass, and the two cabs 
were in collision, the pursuer’s wheel having locked 
with the wheel of the pursued. 

The horses plunged, both drivers swore volubly, 
the wheel of the women’s cab came off, anda woman’s 
cry came from the interior of the vehicle, and one of 
the white-coiffed heads was thrust forth. 

** You'll have to get out, ma’am,’”’ said the driver 
of the injured cab. “This ’ere driver’s drunk, that’s 
what he is. And he'll have to answer for this ‘ere 
outrage in the p'lice-court to-morrow— ” 

“ T ain’t drunk,” interrupted the accused cabman. 
“ This ’ere gent he’s ina hurry to get home, and 
gives me a arf-crown hextra, and the streets bein’ 
dark and slippery——”’ 

** It was all an accident, my good fellow,” said 
Bathurst, politely. ‘‘ Here’s a sovereign for you. 
Accidents will happen, you know.” 

The sound of Bathurst’s voica provoked a fresh 
alarm inthe women’s cab, The driver, mollified by 
the gift of a gold piece, approached the door and 
opened it. 

But the two women within rofused to descend. 
The cabman expostulated, but his rewonstrances 
would have been al Jin vain had not his hor returned 
restive again, and made a plunge or two tha tdecided 
the occupants to desert the vehicle. 

**'You must summon another cab for us,” said, 
one of the seeming Sisters of Charity, in a low 
agitated voice. 

** Accept this one, madain,” said Bathurst, skil- 
fully disguising his voice, and drawing his hat down 
over his eyes. 

The lady looked towards him as she alighted, Hor 
white bonnet was pushed back in her agitation, and 
Bathurst caught~a glimpss of the face in its 
shadow, 

A ray of light from his cxb-lamp fell upon it, 
showing its pallor, its sweetness, its rare nobility of 





aud then from the other, and looking back at him, 


its feature aud expression, aud beauty. 
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His heart bounded high in his wicked exultation, 

The face was that of Mrs. Elliot! 

He had lost her in India to find her thus in England: 
His leng journey, his frenzied search, his patient 
waiting, were at last rewarded. They were together 
in London streets not ten feet distant from each 
other. 

Her companion could be no other than Rannclee, 
her Hindoo servant. His discovery of the pair in 
their present disguise had been more the result of 
instinct than recognition. 

That she must suspect his identity after his pur- 
sult was apparent, 





Whether her suspicion had become knowledge— 
whether she had seen his face—and recognised it in 
the glimmer of the cab-lamps—he could not tell, 

‘Find me another cab!’ said Mrs. Elliot to her 
cabman, not replying to Bathurst. 

The cabman looked doubtfully up and down the 
dim and dusky street. 

A iew cabs were plying in that vicinity, but all car- 
riea passepgers, 

**] don’t see none, ma’am,” better take this gen- 
ftleman’s offer. He’ll see you to your hotel ag 

‘“T must have a cab to myself,’ declared the 
ady. ‘‘I will give youa crown if you will call one 
or me.” 

The cabman muttered his inability to assist her as 
required. They were ina by-street: his horse was 


restive: he dared not leave his cab. The lady had 
better accept the gentleman’s offer——”’ 

Mrs. Elliot interrupted him with an imperious 
gesture. 

See locked up and down the street with keen and 
troubled eyes in quest of a policeman or pedestrian, 
but the pavement was for the moment deserted; the 
street scemed empty of all save the little group of 
which they formed so prominent a portion. 

The two women exchanged whispers. 


Then Rannelee—for the second seeming sister of 
Charity was indeed the Hindoo woman—seized upon 
the portmanteau that formed the chief luggage of her 
mistress, 


Mrs. Elliot, startled by the loneliness and darkness 
of the street, made a final appeal to the cabman, bat 
he was deaf to her entreaties, 

**T will relinquish this cab entirely to you,’”’ said 
Bathurst, courteously, “ since you decline to share it 
with me, madam,” 

He opened the door and alighted. 

Mrs. Elliot appeared to hesitate. He advanced 
towards her. She retreated, 

His eyes flamed anew under his slonched hat. He 
breathed hard. A terrible menace seemed to be ex- 
pressed in his mauner and attitude. 

The idea had come to him to effect his purpose by 
violence, since she declined to enter the net he had 
spread for her, 

Suddenly he gave a quick bound forward and seized 
upon her, 

She shrieked in her sudden terror, and struggled 
in vain to free herself. 

His hat was pushed back. A glimmer of light 
glowed upon his features, 

Mre. Hiliot recognised her enemy, and fell upon 
her knees, faint ana agonized with horror! 

Bathurst's cabman expleined to his confrere that 
“the lady was the gent’s insane wife, as he was pur- 
sning,”’ and the two drivers watched the scene as if 
fascinated, not offering a motion in the poor lady’s 
behalf. 

Bathurst proceeded to half drag, half car: " 
Elliot to his vehicle. - — 

He had not proceeded ten paces when old Rannelee 
leaped upon him like a tigress, pulling at his black 
beard, tearing his wi.ite and puffy face with her long, 
sharp nails, like talons, and fighting him with a 
strength and ferocity that commanded all his atten- 
tion. 

He clung to his prey and called upon the cabmen 
to assist him, promising them a heavy reward for 
their aid. 

They hurried forward to the scene. The sound of 
their advancing tread imparted vew life to Mre. 
Elliot. She made a frenzied struggle. The Hindoo 
woman, lithe and gaunt and sinewy, flew at Bathuret 
with a renewed and increased fury. 

Her brown fist flew into his eyes. With a yell, ho 
started backwards, losing bis grasp involuntarily 
upon Mrs. Elliot, who slipped him on the instant, 

Then the two women turned and darted, hand in 
hand, with the speed of lapwings, down the dark 
Wet strerts, : 

Bathurst, with a mad oath, sped in wild pursuit, 
One of the cabmen, leaving his equipage in charge of 
his confrere, also followed at full speed. " 

Mrs. Elliot and her servant turned at the first 
corner that presented itself and continued the course, 


. Up one street and cown another, often turning, and 


once or twice doubling on their steps. 








They could hear their pursuers. and darcd not 
pause for an instant. 

After a little they came out upon a broader, better- 
lighted thoroughfare, where cabs rattled up and 
down the pavement, and more pedestrians were seen 
plodding along u:.der umbrellas, 

Yannelee’s keen eyes caught sight of an empty 


cab. 

She hailed it, It drew up, and the fugitives 
entered it, 

“London Bridge Station !” gasped Mrs. Elliot. 

** Double fare for double quick time!” said Ran- 
nelee, promptly. 

The man ascended to his box and drove on, 
mingling with tho tide, 

The movement had scarcely been effected when 
Bathurst appeared from a side street and looked up 
and down the thoroughfare. 

‘We have escaped him, Rannelea!’ cried Mrs. 
Elliot, with a great gush of joy and thanksgiving. 

“It was a narrow escape,” said the Hindoo, 
‘Who could think he would lave been lurking for 
us like a Thug ?”’ 

“TI feared it—I suspected it!’ said Mrs, Elliot, 
shuddering. “He is nota man to give up what he 
has set his heart upon, He kept me in bondage 
and prison for thirteen years; he treated me with 
atrocious eruelty, while he pretended to love me 
with a mad passion; he tortured you and me that 
I might be induced to yield to his demands. He 
has sinned too deeply to give over his project now. 
He has gone too far to be able to turn back. Tho 
desire to make me his wife is a monomania with 
him. He has followed us to England and lain in 
wait for us, and watched for our coming, while’ we 
have loitcred through France to turn him off the 
scent—and delayed pur return to England, only, 
after all our precautions, to be canght at last.” 

“ But we bave escaped, missy !’’ 

‘** For how long ?’’ asked Mrs. Elliot, despairingly. 
“TI begin to fear that there is some horrible fatality 
in all this—that we are but struggling in a net from 
which there is no escape, He will find us again, 
Rannelee. I know that he will as well as 1 know 


| that I live.”’ 


The Hindoo could not shake this conviction in 
the mind of her young mistress, and gave over the 
attempt, 

They arrived at London. Bridge Station, dismissed 
the cab, and entered the waiting-room. 

It was deserted, a train being upon the point of 
arrival, 

“ What are we to do now, missy ?’’ asked the 
Hindoo, in a whisper. . 

Mrs. Elliot swept a swift, keen glance round. her. 

“ We are alone,” shesaid. ‘‘ We will remove our 
bonnets, which will attract Bathurst’s attention to 
us again, if he chance to cross our path. Our dis- 
guise seems to me very conspicuous now,” 

She removed ber white head gear as she spoke. 
Underneath her cloak, attached to her waist by its 
strings, was a fashionable bonnet which she had in- 
tended to don in the cab before her arrival at the 
hotel to which she had intended going. 

She tied it on now, and secured over it a thick 
black veil. ‘ 

Rannelee had ahand-bag anda bonnet also. secured 
to her waist under her cloak. 

She put on the bonnet, a plain, large structure of 
straw, plainly trimmed, and also tied on a veil. 

She doubled up both the white bonnets and thrust 
them into the hand-bag which she carried on her 
arm. 

Mrs. Elliot removed her cloak and appeared in a 
full travelling costume of brown silk aud wool made 
fashionably. 

Rannelee turned her cloak wrong side out, and a 
dark plaid circular cloak appeared in place of her 
straight and gloomy garment. 

The Hindoo took her mistrass’s cloak upon her 
arm, and both went out upon the piatform in time to 
mingle with the throng of people disembarking from 
the train. 

‘What hotel, missy? whispered the servant, 
‘** Not the same we were going to?” 

“No. Ishall notdare go there, I saw another 
address in the Bradshaw, a very quiet family hotel 
just out of Piccadilly. We will go there.” 

They hurried to one of the cabs and entered it. 
Mrs. Elliet gave her new address in a very low tone 
of voice, and they went hurrying toward their 
changed destination. 

No cab followed them upon this occasion, though 
both looked often from the rear window in fear and 
trembling. 

They were put down at Clarges’ private hotel, in 
& quiet street, just out of Piccadilly, and a waiter 
showed them up toa parlour, where a clerk presently 
appeared. 

Mrs, Elliot asked for a private parlour with two 








bedrooms adjoining, The presenge of hor ser¥ant, 
added to her own stately dignity and majesty ¢f 
bearing, secnred the respect and prompt attendance 
of the hotel clerk, notwithstanding her lack of 
lugeace. 

yo excellent suite of rooms was prepared, and 
Mrs. Elliot aud her servant were shown to them. 
When they were alone together in their private 
apartment, the lady sank down in a chair, pale and 
exhausted, and Rannelee removed her bonnet and 
chafed her bands, and ministered to her with a de- 
votion that could not fail to cheer and comfort iis 
recipient. 

“ Just lie back, missy,” said the Hindoo, laying 
aside her wrappings, “and I’lborder you a nice, hot 
supper. You need it after the excitement and exer- 
tion of to-vight.”’ 

Rannelee rang the bell. A smart maid, in a white 
cap and pink ribbons, and wearing a white spron 
over her print gown, made her appearance. The 
Hindoo ordered supper, and then devoted herself 
anew tothe comfort of her mistress. 

A maid appeared and prepared a small table for 
the meal, and in good time supper was brought in on 
trays, Hot mutton-chops, toasted muffins, fragrant 
tea, with fruits, appeared the ideal of supper at the 
Clarges’ private hotel, It was well served, and tho 
remains were promptly removed, after Rannelee had 
also eaten. 

When the mistress and servant were again alone, 
the former said, sighing : 

‘This hotel must be very expensive, Rannelee. 
How does your money hold out ?” 

“I have plenty still, missy,’”’ said the woman, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Don’t be anxious about that.” 

“ Your brother was very kind to lend you so much 
money,’’ remarked Mrs. Elliot. ‘‘ Our passage to 
England was paitl out of the sum he gave you, and 
you have insisted upon our occupying the bees 
rooms at the hotels in France. Surely, the money 
must be almost gone.” 

“No, missy. The money was a free gift from 
my brother,” replied the woman. ‘ We have plenty 
left. It was all meant for missy—every penny.” 

« But how shall I ever repay it ?”’ 

*¢ He won’t be repaid, missy. He has been pros- 
perous, He thinks what he gave me rightfully 
mine. And what is mine is yours, missy, 0 say no 
more about the money.’’ 

“T cannot help feeling a great weight of obliga- 
tion, Rannelee, I see no way of ever repaying you. 
I am poorer than the beggars in the streets, We 
must leave this hotel in the morning, but where shal} 
we go? Whatshal] we do?” 

The Hindoo was tempted to tell her mistress that 
she possessed still a large sum of money, safely 
secured about her person, and that this money was 
the fruit of a robbery of Bathurst, executed by her 
brether, but she wisely refrained from imparting 
this knowledge. 

She knew that Mrs. Elliot, in epite of all she had 
suffered at Bathuret’s hands, would never consent tc 
use Bathurst’s money, however obtained, to secure 
berself even from starvation, while the Hindoo con- 
sidered that in despoiling her mistress’s perseeutor 
to benefit her mistress she was only performing a” 
act of justice and doing something to restore the 
proper balance of affairs. 

“T think, missy, we should stay in London,” said 
the woman, thoughtfully. ‘* We can hide better in 
big town. In the country everybedy watches every~ 
body. Weshould stay in London—we should leave 
hotel where people come aud go, and and uice, quiet 
lodgings.” 

* Yow are right, Rannelee, And I must find som-- 
thing to do, I cannot teach music. I have not touched 
@ piano, you kuow, for thirteen years, I have read 
much, but Lam not fitted to teach in # school, I 
know nothing of the newest methods of imparting 
instruction. I might try to obtain « situation eas 
governess, but the same fault in me would still 
exist, and I will not be separated from you, my only 
friend.’’ 

“We have much money still, missy, No use to 
worry or to work,” said Rannelee, “ What is mine 
is yours, This money would never have been giver 
to me only for you, missy. I think we ought to rest 
for some months in a quiet spot before we try to do 
anything. You are-worn out and nervous. But when 
the money gets low you shall do some of your besu- 
tiful embroideries, missy, and I will sell them for 
you in the shops.” : 

“ How strange it seems that I should be back agsin 
in dear old England—my native land,” said Mrs. 
Elliot. ‘I have no friends nor relatives here, in all 
this kingdom, in all the world, yet it seems to me to- 
night that I have come home. My cear husband ani 
child are dead, but somehow I fee! nearer to them to- 
night than I have ever felt before.” 
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“You gave your own name to-night, missy,” said 
the servant, changing the subject. ‘That was bad. 
Mr. Batharst will see the register—I am sure he will. 
We will take lodgings under some ‘other name, will 
we not?” .| 

Mrs. Elliot yielded assent. 

She would neglect no precaution to insure her | 
safety against her enemy, whom she so feared and 
dreaded. 

The precaution was well taken. 

Mrs. Elliot’s sleep was strangely disturbed that 
nicht, and full of tormenting dreams, 

When morning came she ordered the daily news- 
papers, and studied the advertising columus in quest 
of desirable lodgings, ri 

Bathurst and his valet were equally busy upon 
this day. 

The former had spent hours upon the preceding 
night in search of his escaped prey, and had finally 
returned to the scene of the collision to find that 
both cabs had disappeared with Mrs Elliot’s port- 
manteau in charge. He had then returned to his 
lodging and waited for daylight with a mad impa- 
tience, deliberating upon the course best to pursue, and 
speculating as to the course Mrs, Elliot had probably 
taken. 

“She is timid as a hare, after her fearful experi- 
eucrs in India,’”’ he thought. She does not dream 
that ber busband still lives, and that he bears a great 
title. She has no relatives living—no friends. Sho 
will be likely to. remain in London, and to hide her- 
self in lodgings. Butshe could mot have taken lodg- 
ings to-night. She must have gone: .to:some hotel. 
But she would have known no: hotel,,and-mnat bave 
resorted to one advertised in her guide, Being an 
unprotected lady, she must of course have a guide. 
Which would it be—a Bradshaw or Murray? She 
would not have been likely to procure one on the 
Continent. Of course she might have hailed a cab 
and the driver might have taken hey to private lodg- 
ings, or some obscure hotel, but the chances are that 
she has gone to some hotel recommended in some rail- 
way guide. I'll act upon the idea, anyhow !” 

At an early hour of the morning ke sent out to the 
stationer’s for several railway guides. 

He selected a Bradshaw for his own purposes, 
and placed his servant upon the track of a list adver- 
tised in Murray. ‘hen he went forth upon his 
errand, 

He was busy all day examining hotel registers and 
inquiring of hotel clerks, but he found no trace of 
the lady he sought, 

Late in the afternoon he sauntered into the Clargas’ 
hotel. His yellow, puffy-face ‘was as. calm.andim- 
perturbable as.if his heart were not seething in, un-, 
rest and bitter and keen anxiety. 

He informed the clerk chat he expected to meet a 
lady from India at the Clarges’ private, hotel—the 
statement be had made at every hotel, only varying 
the name of the hostelry—a Mrs. Elliot, with her 
Hindoo servant, Might he be permitted to look over 
the register ? 

The volume lay open. He was permitted to exa- 
mine it. And under the date of the preceding day, 
the tery last in the column of entries, was the name 
he sought! 

He bent low over the book to hide his sinister 
delight at the discovery, 

Presently he said calmly: 

‘“* Here it is—the name of my friend, Will-you 
send same one to show me to her room?”’ 

The clerk drew the volume towarde-him, 

_“* Mrs, Elliott,” he repeated, “ Nomber T wenty- 
eight.”” 

He turned about and.glanced at the key-board. 

“You're too late, sir,’ he said, ‘“'There’s the 
key. Lady left just twenty minutes ago.” 

_ “ Left? Where did she go ?”* exclaimed Bathurst, 
in blank bewilderment and chagrin, 

“ That we can’t know, sir,” wae the smiling re- 
Sponse. “ But she took a cab from this hotel, and 
f you'll wait a little the cab willbe back again and 
you can inquire.”’ 


Bathurst settled himself to-wait, 
(To be continued.) 





SEVRES PORCELAIN, 


A story is going of a fabulous price which an Irish 
honourable and affluent Member of Parliment has 
paid fora piece or two of Sevres porcelain. The 
chateau of the Marquis Durpont at Ferte-Saint Cyr 
hashad amongst its ornaments for over half a. century 
® couple of small vases in old red porcelain. !neday 
* hat found admission to the hall,-and broke one of 
tko little vases, which was, however, carefully 


The accident attracted the attention of a gentle- 
men, who was visiting at the chateau, and a few days 
after his departure an unknown person, assumed to 
be a dealer in old curiosities, presented himself, 
saying he came expressly from Paris to seo the rod 
} one The Marquis permitted him to examine 

em. 

** Would you sell them ?”’ asked the stranger, 

**No,’’ replied the Marquis, 

“Even if I offered you a big price for them ?” 

“Let me essure you, once for ail, that Iam nota 
dealer in porcelain ; I have nothing to sell.” 

The Parisian went away, and a few days after, the 
Marquis had a telegram in these words—* Pat an; 
price you like on the vases if you will consent to 
dispose of them.” 

The noble owner, tired of importunity, thought he 
would end the affair by demanding an incredible sum; 
and telegraphed that he woald take 69,000 francs. 

immediate messge of acceptance was returned, 
and the man came for his vases. The Marquis did 
not wish to go back of his word, and tho cash was 
counted down. 

“* Now,” said the vendor, “ may I ask why you are 
giving me so absurd a sum ?” 

“Oh! sir, Sir Richard Wallace’s collection of old 
Sevres china was incomplete in wanting the peculiar 
red colour which your vases have, and I have resold 
them to him for 80,000 franes,”’ 


CHILD AND WOMAN. 
>--—— 


Snvce she had passed her sixteenth birthday, and 
that was nearly three months ago, Dorothea had fiat- 
tered hersélf that she had grown too sedate and 
womanly to indalge in any of the 'Tom-boyish freaks. 
for which she had been only too celebrated earlicr 
in life; but that great mound of sand was really too 
tempting. ? 

The mischievous imp who had formerly led intoso 
many scrapes, took possession of her soul. One 
glorious slide down the steep, shining descent, she 
must have, at any cost to the new dignity she hadof 
late so laboriously struggled to acquire. 

Dorothea had come over to Shallow’s Farm witha 
message from her grandmother, to the man who 
worked the place, a dependeney of the small estate 
Mrs. Fay had purchased in Lawton some three 
years before, and where she had established her- 
self with her pretty, wilful charge. 

Dor had done her errand, strayed out into the 
stable-yard to see some wonderful ducks, of whose 
beauty the farmer’s wife had spoken in glowing terms, 
and from thence on to the orchard. Near the bank 
rose this delightful sand-mountain, heaped there for 
future buildiug purposes, as Mrs. Fay and her coad- 
jutor, Mr. Stickney, contemplated the erection of new 
stone granaries, with model cow-houses on the ground- 
floor. 

Some ifl-natured person -has said that the woman 
who hesitates is lost. If Dor had only obeyed the 
impulse which bade her flee when the imp first 
whispered to her soul, all would have gone well ; but 
she paused to took, to think how she should once have 
enjoyed the dizzying rush from the top to the bottom 
of the white mags, and so was lured on, facilis des- 
census Averni. ‘ 

She walked round to the other side of the mound. 
A ladder had been left leaning against it by some 
careless labourer, probably from that extreme dislike 
most people have to putting things in their proper 
places. 

The sight of the ladder caused Dorothea to forget 
her last scruple, her latest clutch upon dignity and 
decorum. She went up the rounds as siviftly asa 
sailor or a monkey could have done, and planted her 
feet—bewitching little feet they were, too—upon the 
top of the mound. The sand was packed so hard 
that she could move about with perfect ease. She 
glanced towards each of the four points of the com- 
passinturn. There was not a human creature to be 
seen. Her frolic would remain a secret between her 
and her conscience, and indeed she deserved a little 
relaxation, as a reward for the strict watch she had 
kept over her evil inclinations. 

She gathered.up her petticoats in her left hand, 
crouched down, gave herself an impetus with the 
disengaged right, counted “one, two, three,” and 
away she slid, like lightning, unable to repress a 
ringing shout of exultation as she sped along, swifter, 
faster, till any ordinary head would have spun round 





childish days she had climbed too many trees, leaned 
boldly over too many precipices, and climbed fearlessly 
too many dangerous heights, to be disturbed for a 
trifle. ; 

As she reached tho bottom, naturally her speed in- 
creased ; but Dor could not see distinctly an object 
which had escaped her attention, when sho stood on 
the top of the hill and instituted her survey. A 
great hogshead lay at the foot of the mound, direct- 
ly below the course she had taken, its open mouth 
yawning to catch her, like the jaws of some great 
monster. Turn aside she could not. On she swept 
the sand flying about her head till it almost blind: 
her. On—on. She had just time to throw herself 
backward. Into the hogshead she flew with such 
force, that as hor feet struck the bottom, she thought 
for an instant they must have been driven up through 
the summit of her cranium. She was nearly stunned 
for a moment, ther she began to shrick with laugh- 
ter. 


’ 


} 


“Well, Iam glad you are not hurt! I really ex- 
pected the hogshead would serve you for a cofiin,” 
said a voice close beside her. 

Dor glanced over her shoulder, and saw a gentle- 
man leaning toward her; a handsome one, too. Her 
first wild idea was to bury herself in the hogshead 
for good and all. Thon a sudden spasm of wrath 
an d.desperation seized hor, and she wriggled ont of her 
prison with the agility of an eel, gave a shake to her 
dress, sprang to her feet, and stood before the intrn- 
der, a picture of such ‘loveliness that, man of tho 
world as he was, he could only stand and stare at her, 
op %n-mouthed. 

_ “Tthink you were very impertinent to be here 

flushed Dor, before she knew what sho was saying. 
“ So do I,” he replied, witha bow; “ but I came 
‘mp just as you had started on your race, and, as I 
was sure you had not noticed the:hagshead, I thought 
L would wait to see if yon needed assistance.” 

“You are very good,” said Dor, stifily. Then 
(their eyes met. The fun in bis, contrasted with the 
effort Lo mnde to keep his face grave, was too much 
far Dor. She burst into. peal of laughter, and he 
joined her. She laughed till sho cried, and he was 
‘not much behind in his loss of self-control. 

By the time Dor recovered composure sufficiently 
to begin to blush and feel ashamed, she recognised 
‘the gentleman. 

He-was Walter Seymour, of Merecombe. Not that 
she had ever met him before. He hadinot visited his 
country place since her arrival it the neighbourhood, 
but she had seen his portrait, and photographs of him 
by the score, and his old aunt had told her grand-~ 
mother, only the last time they visited her, that she 
was expecting Walter. 

“Tam awfully ashamed,” cried she in her heed- 
less, impulsive fashion ; “ but it is not as if you were 
quite a stranger, though it is bad enough, in ali 
conscience, to be caught at such @ performance.” 

“So you know mo?” he said, inquiringly, regard- 
ing her in @ puzzled way, unable to decide whether 
she weve a child or a young woman, but absolutely 
dazed by her excessive prettiness. Whoever she 
might be, a mischievous fairy was what she looked 
most like. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, shaking the sand out of her 
long, sunny-brown hair. ‘ That is, we know your 
aunt very well, and I have seen your portraits. 
That one, when you were a boy, is so awfully funny, 
and she told us you might be back any day.” 

“TI came last night.” 

“Did you? Well, I wish you had waited till to- 
night. Honvever, it can’t be helped now. But you'll 
never tell, will you?” 

“ Not a living soul, I swear solemnly 

“All right. Then [ll forgive you,” cried Dar, 
laughing till she showed two rows of white teeth like 
pearls. Then she sighed, “I don’t know what 
grandma would say, and I really have been trying so 
hard to be dignified.” 

“TI think I know who you are. 
speaking of a charming old lady named Fay 

“ That's grandma.” 

“ And a bewitching young girl——" 

“That’s me. I—no—I don't mean bewitching. 
You know: ” 

“But my aunt did,” interpolated Seymour. 

‘ Anyway, I am Dorotvea Fay, and justnow I wish 
I was not,” she continued, somewhat ruefully. “I 
declare, I'll never be bad again! Oh, if ome could 
be like that young lady whe has come to visit your 
au:t! Wesaw her. Isn't she lovely ?” 


“Miss Standish ?” 


> 
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My aunt was 


” 








like a top. 





Patched togeth«r again, 


l But Dor's head was made of stouter stuff. In her | 


“Yes, why isn’t she a relative of yours ?” 
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[THBY MEET AGAIN. j 


“T believe a very distant one,” he auswered coldly. 

“And so lovely! Such a pretty name, too! 
Gertrude.” 

“| like yours a thousand times better,” returned 
Seymour, deciding to treat her like a child, and be 
done with it. 

Suddenly she flashed an inquiring glance at him, 
which made her face look older. She appeared quite 
stately for a minute. He wondered if she had per- 
ceived his verdict in regard to her, and was offended, 
but thought it wise not to ask. 

“ That sand-hill is very tempting,” he said. 

All trace of womanhood left her countenance. 
She turned into an impish elf again. Her great, 
brown eyes shone with fun, and a swarm of dimples 
played about her beautiful mouth. 

“ T like your aunt,” said she. “ Do you want me 
to like you ?” 

“ IT should think I did. We shall be the jolliest 
friends imaginable. 

“ Good ! Will you help me with the Odyssey ?” 

“Heavens! you don’t mean to say you can read 
Greek ?” 

“ Yes, and I like it; but don’t tell. Nobody knows 
but grandmaand Mr. Remington. That's the Rector, 
you know.” 

“Yes. Well ?” 

“Oh! Well, if you expect me to like you——” 
in her efforts to look grave, she puckered herarched, 
dark eyebrows into the most delicious frown—“ you 
must follow my example.” 

“ Hey 2” 

‘* Yes,” waving her hand towards the sand-heap. 
“ [ll spare you the hogshead, but down the hill you 
slide, else we are enemies for life.” 

She was perfectly in earnest. He could sce that, 
though she laughed. He was eight-and-twenty ; had 


”» 








experience enough to be sensible. Had a woman 
bidden him perform such a feat, of course he would 
have laughed in her face! but this child’s insanity 
was infectious. 

“ How the Dickens did you get to the top?” he 
asked. 

“ You will find a ladder on the other side,” re- 
turned she, austerely, ‘“ Come; I can’t wait here 
allday! Will you, won't you? Friends or foes ?” 

“ Friends,” he shouted, “ I’m off!” 

Away he dashed, and presently appeared on the 
summit. 

Dor retreated a little, and stood watching bim 
critically. 

“Tf you lean so much on your left leg, you'll turn 
@ somersault !” she cried. 

But the warning came too late. He had started, 
could not stop. 

On he flew, did turn a somersault, and landed just 
at the feet of a very lovely young woman, who had 
come out of the farmhouse unseen by either, and 
this young lady was Gertrude Standish. 

Dor was in convulsions of laughter. 

First Miss Standish laughed, then looked con- 
temptuous. 

Seymour picked himself up, freed his hair of sand, 
and looked not in the least ashamed. 

“Tt is very jolly,” said he. ‘ Won't you try it, 
Miss Standish ?” 

“*Good gracious!” cried Dor, “I did not see you, 
Miss Standish! I hope you did not——” 

A warning glance from Seymour checked her. 

“Why, when did you cone ?” 

“ Just this instant. I had been to the farmhouse 
to bargain for some fresh butter. I had no idea you 
could be so agile, Mr. Seymour.” 


racter of one’s friends,” replied he, with a somewhat 
satirical smile, 

Dor glanced keenly from one to the other. Sho 
was born with a strange insight into pocple’s 
thoughts and motives. 

“ Good-bye to both of you!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly remembering how late it was, and that Mr. 
Remington would be waiting to give her her lesson, 
and off she dashed. 

“They may be relations, but he doesn’t like her,” 
she thought; “else he is vexcd with her about 
something.” 

The pair, of whom she was meditating, walked 
home together, taking a path through the fields 
which led into Seymour’s domain. 

When Walter was two-and-twenty, and Gertrude 
Standish a couple of years younger, (she scarcely 
looked more than twenty now, though she had 
passed six years beyond that age,) he had loved her 
with a boy’s impetuous passion. 
She had trifled and coquetted. She hoped to 
marry @ very, very rich man, who had just then 
loomed upon her horizon; but she deceived Sey- 
mour, and he found it out. She did not succeed in 
marrying the millionaire, and she lost Walter Sey- 
mour’s affection for ever. 

They had met several times since. Each year 
she had grown more lovely and fascinating ; but he 
knew her thoroughly, and despised her, as vain, 
tréacherous and cruel. She loved him to the fullest 
extent of which her nature was capable, awl sho 
had never given up the hope that his old infatuation 
would revive. 

She had the good luck to hear of his intention of 
returning north before he had written to his aunt, so 
she could invite herself to visit Merecombe without 
any suspicion that she had come o mect him. Sho 
was already there when Mrs. Seymour received 
Walter's letter; and in her answer the old lady had 
told him that “ by a happy chance Emily was staying 
with her, and promised to remain all the autumu.” 

Seymour owned a great plantation and a vast 
tract of land abroad, and for the last two years and 
more he had been away ; but now he had come back 
with the intention of remaining, having disposed of 
his property at prices which had increased his 
moderate fortune to a very considerable amount. 

The trio walked on, chatting pleasantly. 

Miss Standish made no allusion whatever to the 
absurd predicament in which she had discovered 
Seymour ; and after the first instant’s annoyance at 
being caught in such a boyish performance he was 
too indifferent to her opinion upon all subjects to 
care what she might think. 

Presently he stopped to brush the last remains 
$ _ out of his chestnut curls, and said, laugh- 

BtY- 

“That betwitching child would make her own 
grandfather behave like a schoolboy, if the caprice 
seized her.” 

“She is charming in many ways,” Miss Standix. 
replied, “but she has been wretchedly brought up 
Mrs. Fay indulges her in every whim, and I few 
may live to regret it.” 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken, the child wil 
grow into a woman of whom any parent might br 
proud,” he said, quietly, though somehow her slight- 
ing speech irritated him. 

“ Has she changed much since you went away?” 
Gertrude asked, knowing perfectly well that he had 
never set eyes On her till this morning. 

“We have only just formed acquaintance,” he 
answered, composedly. 

“Oh, I fancied you were old friends!” she said, 
and immediately changed the subject, beginning to 
speak of his journey. 

But Seymour had no intention of allowing her to 
put him down, or Dorothea rather, and to imply, by 
her manner, virtuous disapproval of the pretty 
creature’s conduct, 

“I think I never enjoyed a bit of nonsense 80 
much in my life,” said he. 

“I do hope you will not add to the child’s spoil- 
ing,” she observed, seriously. “She interests me 
greatly. She is brimful of talent, and she will be, if 
not beautiful, exquisitely pretty. But, indeed, it is 
dreadful to see her behave as sho does, when cud 
remembers her age.” 

“ About fifteen, I fancy?” 

“ Nearly seventeen,” Miss Standish replied. 

Seymour did not pause to ask himself why, but in 
his heart he was glad to hear this, and was so com- 
plimentary and agreeable, that, in her desire to be 





“One is always making discoveries in the cha- 





charming, she forgot Dorothea. 
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Late that very afternoon Seymour strolled down 
through the pretty, old-fashioned village, out toward 
Lowlands, which he had already discovered was Mrs, 
Pay’s residence. 

He kad the good fortune to meet that lady and 
Dorothea just setting out for a walk. 

Dorothea recognised him with a burning blush, 
though her eyes shone with mischief, in spite of her 
embarrassment, 

She introduced him to her grandmother, not an old 
woman, by avy means, and with sufficient beauty left 
to show that in her girlhood she must have looked 
very much as Dorothea did now. 

She greeted him warmly, havivug taken a great 
faucy to his aunt, and being prepared to iike him; 
indeed, feeling almost that she knew him already, 
from having heard Mrs. Atwood talk so incessantly 
of his goodness, and relate so many iucidents of his 
boshcod and early youth. 

Ue asked permission to join them in their stroll, 
and they walked on together. 

‘“* [told grandma,”’ cried Dorothea, suddenly burst- 
ing into peals of laughter, after having vainly tried 
to listen with due gravity to the conversation be- 
tween her companions. ‘She is horribly shocked.” 

““No wonder,” returned Seymour. “She must 
regard me as an overgrown school-boy.”’ 

«Oh, I know very wéll where the fault belongs,” 
eald Mrs. Fay, laughing, io spite of herself. ‘1 
thought Dor had given up such naughty tricks.” 

* Now, grandma, to lecture me will only be talking 
at Mr, Seymour. Oh, if you had seen him standing 
on his head! And what did Miss Standish say ?”’ she 
continued, as intelligibly as laughter would allow her 
to speak—laughter in which the others joined. 

“ She was mercifully silent,’’ he replied, “ but I 
suppose she only thought the more.” 

Mra, Fay began to talk of other things. 

She was a highly cultivated woman, and her con- 
versation delighiful. 

Dorothea listened to their talk, which somehow 
grew grave and earnest, apropos toa discussion upon 
some new book, and Seymour saw her great eyes 
grow eager and lambent, her whole countenance alive 
with interest and thought, till it looked so womanly 
snd intellectual, that he could scarcely believe she 
was the childish creature he had that morning en- 
countered, 

Gradually her grandmother drew her into the con- 
versation. 

She was the least self-conscious girl in the world, 
aud perfectly unaware that she talked in the most 
original brilliant fashion, witn an appreciation of 
everything poetical, which was only equalled by. her 
senso of humour. 


When they again reached the gates of Lowlands, 


Mrs. Fay asked Seymour to go in. 

‘* One need not stand on eeremony in the country,” 
= said, “and I must finish my argument, woman- 
ike,”’ 

“Mr. Seymour will lose his dinner,” added Dor, 
giv, og him one of her impishly wicked glances, and 
loo, ing like a mutinous child again. 

* And we can only promise him a cup of tea,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Fay, “ for we dine early.” 

“My dinner-hour is not till seven,” said Seymour, 
“and it is bardly six yet. You cannot get rid of me 
in that way, Miss Dorothea.” 

‘Then I must be resigned,’ quoth she. 

“Dor !’ expostulated ber grandmother. 

“Well!” said Dor, “if you will convince Miss 
Standish that I mean to mend my heathenish ways, 
‘arn up my back hair, and develop ma into a lady, 1’ 
torgive your having led me astray this morning.”’ 

“Twill tell her everything, except that you in- 
teud to disfigure that suushiny mantle,” said he, 
laughing. 

“My little Dor’s one beauty,” added Mrs. Fay, 
Sivoking the masses of rich curls which hung far 
vclowthe girl’s waist, a glorious dark auburn in 
colour, with tints of gold running through it, like 
tays of positive sunlight, 

_lam grieved to say that Seymour was guilty of 
‘ue rudeness of making his sunt wait dineer a full 
vialf-hour beyond its proper time, and might have 
forced her to wait longer, had not Dor remorselegsly 
told him that he had better go home if he ever ex- 
pected to effect a peace with womaukind. 

He gave no explanation of his tardiness, but Ger- 
trude Standish knew where he had been; had seen 
lim with Dor and her grandmother. 

Cowever she said never a word, exercised all her 
powers of fascination, talked amusingly, sang iis 
‘vourite ballads; did everything in her power to 
‘op on her plan of regaining her lo:t empire, but 
‘veut to bed, feeling that she had worked little good 

| her own cause, : 

Walter Seymour passed two whole weeks before 





he rendered to himself an account of the sudden 
change which had come over him, the beautiful 
dream which had sprung up in his soul. 

He loved Derothea Fay. 

Say she was a child, he too near the close of his 
youth to place his affections upon a creature who 
could not yet know her own heart, understand her 
own nature, 

Nothing availed. 

He loved her, ‘and the very experience of that 
boyish passion, which had burned so completely out, 
showed him that whatever the future might hold, 
this was the real love of his life, and must last 
while life endured. 

He was too strictly honourable to let the child be 
troubled by the slightest knowledge of his secret 
He treated her as an elder brother might have done, 
and she was as frank, and as much at easo with him, 
as if the relationship existed. 

The neighbourhood was a rather gay one, and 
Seymour’s return proved the signal for all manner of 
festivities, and Mrs. Fay was occasioually persuaded, 
against her better judgment, into allowing Dor to 
join them. 

These entreaties did not come from the girl herself, 
except when dancing was concerned, though she 
cared little for grown-up people’s amusements, But 
Seymour was always pleading, and so did numerous 
other people. 

The weeks glided on into late autumn. Seymour 
and Dorothea’s grandmother had grown dear friends, 
and to her alone he confided his secret. She was glad 
to think of her treasure having won the affection of 
& man such as he, but she begged him to leave the 
child unconscious of the trath for the present. 

**T see a great change in her,” she said. ‘‘ She 
has grown so much older, so much more womanly. 
I cannot teil if her dear little heart has wakened, 
but I tell you honestly, Walter, that-I hope it may 
be in your favour. But she is young. A mere child! 
Ab! be patient, my friend !”’ 

And ke promised, and meant to keep his word. 

Gertrude Standish was still at Merecombe. Mrs. 
Atwood adored her,and would not hear of her 
leaving, and begged Walter to add his entreaties, 
which, of course, he could not refuse to do. 

Gertrude appeared perfectly unconscious of Sey- 
mour’s state of mind, 

She petted Dor greatly, had her at the house when- 
ever it was possible, and visited her daily, 

Walter Seymour made up his mind that his cousin 
had greatly improved during those later years. He 
believed that she had recognised her faults, and 
struggled conscientiously to overcome them. 

Indeed, she told him se with an honesty, of which 
he knew formerly she would not have been capable. 

Then gradually Walter became aware of a change 
in Dor’s manner toward him. 

It was so gradual, that, for a time, he tried to 
think it only nis fancy, the fancy of a man rendered 
exacting by a love which he eould not feel certain 
was returned, } 

Positively, she seemed to avoid him; sometimes 
was almost fractious and cross. sometimes cold 
aud dignified as a woman might have been, 

At last he spoke of his troubles to Mrs. Fay. She 
only shook her head and laughed, though she sighed, 
too. 

** You area thorough man—stone-blind !’’ said she. 
* T have seen the change, and I think I know what 
it means ; just the contrary of what youdread. Ah, 
Walter, Walter, I am afraid she is a child no 
lorger !” 

“But you do not blame me. 
tried to hide——” 

**T know you are one of the truest men that ever 
lived,’’ she interrupted, laying ber and caregsingly 
on his arm. Only be patient, my dear boy, and it 
will all end well.” 

Among the people spending the autumn in the 
neighbourhood was Augustine Carr, a man concerning 
whom many evil reports were more than whispered, 
though his money and the influence of his family held 
him up. 

Some of his relations lived in the neighbourhood, 
and Carr was well received, Almuost the ovly house 
in which he did not gain admission was Mrs. Fay’s. 
Her delicate health gave her an excuse for nor en- 
larging ber circle of acquaintance, and Seymour was 
so delighted at this, that he compounded with his 
conscience, and received the man civilly in his owa 
home when he discovered that Carr was an acquaint- 
ance of Gertrude’s. 

Miss Standish tried to excuse the matter to her 
cousin, but he cared too little whom she ranked cn 
her list of friends, or left off, to pay much attention. 

Que day hisaunt came to him in a state of terrible 
agitation and distress, to ask counsel in regard to somo 
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affair, which she veiled in such mystery, that she 
talked for a long time before he had the least idea 
of what she was trying to say. It was only a joinins 
of Dorothea Fay’s name with that of Augustine Carr 
which caused him to listen even. He started up 
abruptly, asking how dared she mention tho two to- 
gether; then remembered himself, and begged ior 
pardon, 

Mrs. Atwood wept and wailed. 

“T could tell no one else, but I must toll you, I 
don’t know what todo. I have been nearly out of 
my senses since yesterday.” 

Seymour felt confident that she would drive him 
out of his, but he tried his best to be patient, and 
soothe her back to sanity. 

Tne story got itself told at last, poor Mrs. Atwood 
having'no idea that Walter regarded Dor as more 
than an engaging ohild. 

And this was the story. The day before Mrs. 
Atwood had been in the circulating library in 
the village, and had seen Augustine Carr slip a letter 
oe hand, under cover of handing her a 

ook. 

This was no hearsay. She had seen it with her 
own eyes—seen Dor grow red, and white, and hasten 
away. 

And the girl, not many days since, had made 
Walter believe that she had avoided evan having 
the man introduced to her. Was ther: zo truth in 
apy woman—any child, even ? 

‘That was only his first harsh man’s thought. In 
an instant he grew ashamed and remorseful at having 
indalged it. 

The evidence of an angel from Heaven should not 
induce him to doubt Dor! 

And what to do I cannot tell.” sobbed poor 
Mrs. Atwood.” ‘ Ought I to let her grandmother 
know ? Ought I-to speak to Dor herself? Woy, 
the man is not divorced yet from bis wife, thuugi 
they say the case is sure to go in his favour. 
Whatever she did, poor thing, I daresay he drove 
her to it,”’ 

** Vell nobody,’’ he said, sternly. 
that you will not.” 

* Indeed, no. I just mentioned it to Gertrude, but 
she is one of the famiiy. She advised me to come to 
you. She said it was only a bit of childish nonsense 
on Dor’s part, but I know she was troubled all tiv 
same.” 

Seymour was furious with the old lady for having 
told Miss Standish, but it was useless to add to hor 
distress by reproaches. 

Miss Standish spoke to him that evening of tie 
matter, saying scarcely more than she had done to 
Mrs, Atwood, but her manuer implied much beyond 
her words, 

She caused him to feel that their relative’s dis- 
eovery had not surprised her, 

Two days elapsed, during which he took no action 
whatever. He bad decided to speak to Dorothes 
herself, but she gave him no opportunity. Suspect 
her even of girlish folly and coquetry, he would not; 
he knew that she could clear up the apparent mys- 
tery! If he lost faith in this pure child he should 
have none left. He must, ke did believe in ier 
truth. 

It was towards the close of.the second day. 

Walter was; walking up and down the verandah, 
smoking vigorously, and meditating upon the duty 
before him. ; 

Gertrude came out of the house dressed fora walk, 
and asked him to accompany her. 

It was easier to go than to find excuses ; so he co:n- 
plied, with as much cheerfulness as he could manage 
to summon. 

They passed through the shrubberies, moanted 
the hill at the back of the house, aud descendod 
toward the tiny lakelet which gave the place its 
name. ; 

Miss Standish was talking eagerly all the while, 
and seemed to pay no more attention than Walter to 
the direction they had taken; but he knew that this 
route was premeditated om her part; @ suspicion 
which, from the first, had been roused in his mind, 
and grew stronger. 

They stopped on the brow of a little hill to rest. 
Below them stretched the little lake, bright with 
the hues of sunset. To the right spread a grove of 
fine old oaks. 

Suddenly Miss Standish caught Walter’s arm and 
whispered, 

“ Look, look! 

He glauced at her, then followed tle direction of 
her eyes. 

In the edge of the oak-grove two persons were 
standing ; they were Dorothea and Augustine Carr. 
He was handing her a little package. She was weep- 
ing. 
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Suddenly the sound of his reciless laugh rang up 
to the spot where tle cousins stood. 

He stooped, as if about to kiss her. 

She retreated, uttered acry, then dealt him a blow 
in the fuce, and hurried away. 

She ran directly toward the cous‘ns, with such 
a force, that, stumbling, she fell directly into Walter’s 
arms, 

Miss Standish perceived that Carr had disap- 
peared, 

She followed Walter. Dorothea was lying, half- 
fainting, in his arme. 

‘You had better leave her with me,” she 
whispered. 

“Thad better do no such thing !’’ he cried, fiereely, 
looking full in her face, with blaang eyes. Sie 
tnrued very white but did not speak. “Sit down,” 
he continued. ‘ Take her head on your lap, while | 
run for some water.” 

Miss Standish obeyed in silence. Walter laid 
Dorothea on the ground, and placed her head upon 
Gertrude’s knee, then rushed off. 

As soon as he was gone, Miss Standish bent over 
the girl, 

* Can you hear, Dor?” she whispered. 

Dor’s white lips moved, Gertrude bent closer, to 
catch the words which came in gaspivg breaths. 

“I promised. I never break my word.” 

Walter was back. He had wet bis handkerchief 
in water; he wrung the drops over Dor’s forehead, 
and squeezed some into her parted lips. Sho came 
to herself suddenly, sat up, and looked about. 

*T want to go home,’’ she said. 

“Wait a little, darling,” Gertrude answered. 
“You are not strong enough yet,’” 

The girl shrank from her caressing arms. Sey- 
mour saw 16, 

** Dorothea,” he said, coldly, ‘‘ what am 1 to say 
to roar grandmother ?”’ 

Sue turned whiter than before, and put. her hand 
to her heart, 

‘* Walter, let her abone,” cried Miss Standish. 
“You will kill her. It is not your affair, or mine; all 
we lave to do is to be kind,”’ 

**] mean to be kind,’”’ he said, “ and the one-kiud- 
ness I can show, is to insist on the truti.” 

Dorothea struggled to her feet; a vivid colour 
rushed into her cheeks; a wild feverish light into her 


eyes. 

“I shall tell you nothing,”’ she exclaimed. “* What 
right have you to question me? Go away, and leave 
me with Gertrude,” 

* Dor, Dor!” he said, gently. ; 

“If you will not go, I shall!” she.cried, 

Te laid his hand gently, yet firmly, ou her arm. 

‘** You never met that man for your own suke,” he 
said. “ Tell me what it was for, Dorothea.” 

“For shame, Walter. No one but. her grand- 
mother has a right to question her!’’ said Miss 
Standish, 

‘** Let me go! Let me alone!’ ordered Derothea, 
trying to push him away. “ You are rude, imperti- 
nent. I will tell you nothing.’’ 

Ile could see that she was nearly beside herself 
with fear ani excitement. 

He stiil held her arm. 

In her struggles to free hersolf,a letter fell from 
the pocket of her dresa, 

Gertrude started up, 

Walter was before her; he looked at the address, 
and said, quietly: 

“There is notiing to tell. I understand the whole 
matter. ‘This letter is for you, Miss Standish. Pray, 
take it,” ( 

“Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude,” sobbed Dor, wringing 
her hands. 

Gertrude stood, pele as death, her eyes turned on 
the girl with a look of deadly hate, which was some- 
thing awful te see; 

“The play is played ont, Miss Standish,’’ snid 
Walter Seymour’s y voice. “ You persuaded this 
child to mect that man, to serve ends of your own. 
Dor, she meant to ruin you, and I'l] tell you why. 
She knows that I love you with all my heart and 
soul, and she wauted to separate us. She has not 
deceived me for a moment, Go your way, Miss 
Stanaish ; you are not fit to breaihe the same air 
with her.’? 

And Gertrude retreated without a word. 


She had made Dor believe tiiat Carr had some | 


lotters which would compromise her; that she and 
Walter had quarrelled ; but he loved her once more ; 
aud she asked Dor to save her, 

She had managed that Mrs, Atwood should wit- 
ness the first interview, aud Walter tho second, 
knowing that she could trust Dor’s honour and 
obstinacy. As for Carr’s share in the matter, it did 
not go*beyond the fact that he was wildly iu love 
with Gertrude, aud wanted to mary her as soon as 
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that fear of her relatives forced her to secrecy. 

So Walter led Dor home, and a tonished Mrs. Fay 
by bursting into the room where she sat, hali 
carrying the girl in his arms, and erying. 

“T have broken my word. I have told her, I 
would be sorry, if I could! But only think—she 
says she has loved me all along.”’ 

‘'hey were married within the year, and Dor’s 
gnanheod nobly redcems the promise of her girlish 

avs. 

Gertrude did marry Augustine Carr, and, eighteen 
months after, crept back to beg shelter of Mrs. 
Atwood. 

Her husband had spent what little money she 
possessed, and after treating her with fieudish cruelty, 
deserted her and her child. 

Walter will never seo her, bnt. he bas rendered 
her life comfortable, so far as physical wants, are 
concerned, and he is too bappy not to be able to find 
some pity for her sin and her misery, and to hope 
and believe that, as the years goon, she may, by 
patience and resignation, make ameuds toe pret. 





— 


FACETIA, 








A circumstance of a very extraordinary nature 
lately occurred in Pembrokeshire, Daniel Kivans, of 
Lianuwthan, near Fishgaard, impelled by a bemero- 
lent wish of providing a coffin for the interment of 
his wifes (who was considered dangerously ill, but is 
now ina fair way of :ecovery), wenv to the above 
town for that purpose ; but, so narrow and imperfeet 
is human foresight, that, after having completed the 
bargain, he became intoxicated, resurned home tkat 
evening, and at ten o'clock tne following merving, 
ho hims-If stood in need of the same artiele, which 
was kindly intended for his beloved spouse, 

CLOTHES REASONING. 

A CAB-DRIvER at Baxton has just been committed 
for trial for obtaining a suit of clothes under false 
pretences. 

Of course it was the falsest of false pretences for a 
cabman to pretend that he wanted to wear a whole 
suit of new clothes all at once! 

No tailor in his senses would have taken the order. 
But perhaps the delinquent had some of them made 
to fit his horse—or his cab! ‘ —Fun, 

THR NEW “ BOX TRICK.’ 

Brown has just asked his‘new slavey (whom: he has 
had specially from the country so she shall be free 
| from London servants’ tricks) if she issure she posted 
l tins important letter all rigut last night. Here's hor 





reply: 
| * Yes, sir, I put it into the letter-box in the ’all- 
| door, sir. But it ain’t gone yet, sir.” —Tun. 


PROGRESS. 
“Ou, if yer please, miss, I wish you’d ’ear me my 
German lesson, Mother sez as I hain’t to neglect my 
| heddication, though I ham in service, has there’s no 
kuowing what position a good-looking ’complished 
gal mayn’t get nowadays. I learnt it while I was 
| blacklcading the stove, miss, and it won't take yer a 
minit to ’ear me.” 
| “ AND A GOOD JUDGE TOO.” 
A MORAL point was raised in the Bankruptcy 
| Court the other day, The judgo was asked to allow 
the claim of a devtor’s wife for £3,000 om his estate. 
The debtor had married a Miss Welker, “bis de- 
| ceased wife’s sister,” and she had advanced the sum 
| stated for purposes of business, 
| “As regards this Walker claim, my decision,’’ 
said the judge, * is Walker !” —Fua. 
A DOWNY ONE. 

PrepestRIAN: “I say, Smailbeer! What the 
douse makes -you huntso much? It can’t be for 
love of it—with such cattle as yours.” 

Horseman: ** No, Major, [ ain’t like you swells, 
I don’t care nothin’ for the amoozement—i ’unts fur 
| profit.” 

PxpestrtaN;: “ What! with that nag! How on 
jearth d’ye manage that? Should like to do it 
| myseif.” 
llonsuMAN; “* Why, Major, I’m nat’r’lly brittle; 
| and [ allus rides this sort o’ ’oss, and constantly in- 

sures in the Accidental, I can allus turn @ penny, 
through the season, by acropper. See?” ~FPun. 








A TUNNEL PASSAGE, 
THE correspondent of adaily paper states that “a 
large landed proprietor aud Justice of the Peace, re- 
| siding at Bagshot, has jumped down a well 240 feet 
, deep on his own estate.’ Few men have found as 


the law should set him free; and she had pretended 


ret a more rapid way of carrying «a deep ¢esi-n 
into effective execution, In the interests of Justice 
he was possibly looking for Peace, whois in varioa,s 
ways being much sought after now. Let’s bope Lo 
found what he wanted, —Fuu. 


SEVERE 


“A Brrsrot poultry dealer has been fined for 
kissing a young woman.”’ ‘This seems hard ou @ man 
who doubiless takes out a licence for a little game. 

—Funa. 
WEATNER OR NO. 

A CoNTRBMPORARY propliesies high winds all over 
Europe during the presont month. If Turkey and 
Russia find it monotonous, they can enohonae Seve. 

—Fun. 
A SCIENTIFIC POSER. 


Rector (just returned from « tour to Palestine) : 
Now for instance, take the Valley of the Jordan; is 
is really most interesting; in fact I—— 

CHURCHWARDEN CLopcRUsH, (who has already 
stood about half-an-hour’s scientific description of 
the tour): Ah, it mun be all vara wonderful! aud 
pray how might Tounups be a-lookin’ i’ thim parts, 
sir? —Judy. 

A. PER-SIAN OF TASTE. 


Tue Shah is at present reported to be studying 
French and English, so tirat he may be able to con- 
verse with Europesns without an interpreter in 1578, 
when he is comming again to Bugland. He is also 
giving some little attention to music, in which he 
bids fair to become-a proficient. It will be remeim- 
bered that when the Shah was im Londem he showed 
tastes which were devidedly Musio-bail. 

- ~ Judy. 
THE WAY TO DO IT. 

A GREAT number of Englishmen are now very 
auxious that the British flag should be hofsted at the 
North Pole. Mr. Coxwell, the well-known aeronaut, 
states that he has devised a plan by which a balloon 
might be made to co-operate at the hoisting of the 
flag at that point. But. there is one method which 
does not seem to have occurred toanybody. If i: be 


| desired to get the flag to the North Pole why not 


letit fly there? Captain Nares should attend to this. 
—Judy. 


Foor, travelling in the West of England, dined 
on eday atan inn; when the cluth wu: comoved the 
landlord asked him-how he liked his fe. 

“T have dined as well as any man in Englard,” 
said Foote, : 

“Except Mr. Mayor,”’ cried tho landlord. 

**T do not except enybody whatever,” said he. 

‘But you must,” bawled the landlord, 

“TI won't!” 

“You must !’”” 

At length the strife ended by the landlord (wlio 
was a petty magistrate) taking Foote before tus 
mayor, who observed it had been customary in that 
town fora number of years always to except tho 
mayor, and accordingly fined hima shilling for not 
conforming to this ancient custom. 

Upen this decision Foote paid the shilling, at tho 
same time observing that he thought the landlord 
was the greatest fool in Christendom—except Mr. 
Mayor. 

A DUKE, who is putting in his year as a volanteer 
and asimple soldier, was bia the otber day by 
his sergeant for the clumsy way he held the bioon 
when sweeping the dormitory : 

“You hold the handle as if you were sweeping 
your own drawing-room.” 

A QUESTION FOR THE AMERICAN SCIBNIIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Why is it that it takes two hymm books to supply 
the same couple after marriage, who always found 
one hymn book sufiicient for them while they weie 
lovers ? 

Durtina the polling for the London School Board 
a ratepayer arrived breathless and in a state of grost 
excite:nent at one of the polling stations in Hackney, 
and said; 

**T want to vote for a woman.’” 

“ Ah!’ saidia friendly voice, “ I suppose you mean 
Miss Miller 2” 

“No,” says the ratepayer, “ that’s not her name; 
let me sit down and think, I saw it ena placard as 
I came along.” 

(Thinks aloud.) 

“Thave it! Poll Early! that’s her,” 

On the south wall of Streatham Church is the 
following curious inscription: 

“ Elizabeth, wife of Major-General Hamilton, who 
was married forty-seven years, and never did ‘00 
thing to disoblige her husband.” 





She died 1746, 
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Two gentlemen going out to sea on a rough day 
the one said to the other : 

‘* We shall eertainly be sick.’ 

A third replied: 

“ That would be a ‘ vast heaving,’ ” 


DRINK FOR QUIET DRUNKARDS. 


Tru silent spirit, —Punch, 
BEST FOUR-IN-HAND, 
Honours at whist. —Punch, 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 
Littte Funnyman: “Going to the Blokers’s 
fancy ball, Fr:d ?”’ 
Faup: “Yas. But I don’t know what character 


LittLe FunnyMan: “ Chalk your head, and go as 

acue!”’ —Punch, 
BOOK-KEEPERS. 

Boox borrowers, —Punch. 


A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 

Rustic (who has just been informed of the mean- 

ing of the *‘ B.D.” affixed to the parson’s name on 
the notice): ‘‘ Bachelor o’ Divinity! Then that 
there man ain’t a right man to praich, by my way of 
thinkin’.” 

INFORMANT: ‘ Why not ?’’ 

Rustic: *’Oause he ealls hisself a bachelor, aa’ 
I knows he’s a married man !”’ —Punch. 

POLITE SELF-ABNEGATION. 

My Lapy (anxious to get home): Shall we turn to 
the right, Thomas, or go straight on?” . 

Tuomas (the new boy, much flattered at having his 
taste consulted): “ Lor’, my lady, it den’é make no 
odds to me!” 

A youna lady commences her advertisement in the 
“Times,” with: 

“ A young lady wishes an engagement !”’ 

We should like to know thedisengaged young lady 
who does not wish an engagement ! 

SPBAKING of railroads it may be remarked that 
they are now build of three gauges, namely: Broad 
gauge, narrow gauge and mortgage. 

Two women were having some words together, 
when the daughter of one of them popped her head 
out of the deor and cried out: 

‘* flurry, mother, and call her a thief before she 
calls you one.” 

Wov xp it not be appropriate to. call the person who 
kicks another out of doors a missiletoe? 


Se a 


STATISTICS. 7 


_-——_— 


HOW THE OYSTER BUILDS HIS SHELL. 


Mr. Frank Bucktanp, the naturalist, thus ex- 
plains the manner in which the oyster builds his 
shell. The body of an oyster is a poor weak thing, 
apparently incapable of dving anything at all. Yet 
what a marvellous house an oyster builds around 
his delicate frame! 

When an oyster is first born, he is a very simple 
dot, as it were; and yet he is born with his two 
shells upon him. For some wiknown reason he 
always fixes himself on his round shell, never by 
his flat shell; and, being once fixed, he begins to 
¢grow—but he only grows in summer. Inspect an 
eyster-shell closely, and it will be seen that it is 
marked with distirct lines, 

As the rings we observe in the section of a trunk 
of a tree denote years of growth, so do the markings 
on an oyster tell up how many years he has passed 
in his bed at the bottom of the sea. 

Suppose the oyster under inspection was born on 
June 1dth, 1870, he would go on growing up to the 
first line we see well marked; he would then stop 
for the winter. In summer, 1871, he would more 
than double his size. In 1872, he would again add 
to his house. In 1873 and 1874, he would again go 
building, till he was dredged up in the middle of his 
work in 1875 ; so that he is plainly five and a half 
years old. 

The way in which an oyster grows his shell is a 
pretty sight. The beard of an oyster is not only his 
breathing organ—i.e., his lungs—but also his feed- 
ing organ, by which he conveys the food to his com- 
plicated mouth with its four lips. 

When the warm calm days of June come, the 
oyster opens. his: shell, and by means of his heard 
begins building an additional story to his house. 
This. he does by depositing very fine particles of 








as thin as silver paper, and exceedingly fragile. 
Then he adds more and more, till at last the new 
shell is as hard as the old shell. 

When oysters are growing their shells, they must 
be handled very carefully, as the new growth of 
shell will cut-like broken glass, and a wound on the 
finger from an oyster-shell is often very poisonous. 





THE LOVE AT HOME. 


I. 


The farmer’s days may be full of care, 
And his home may be brown and old; 
Yet, for all, the dews of heaven fall, 
The sunshine pours its gold ; 
So turn the furrow, and sow the seed, 
And you'll harvest the yellow grain ; 
And toil will be sweet, if those you love 
Are io share your golden gain ; 
Oh, the love at home, 
The love at home, 
How rieh the heart and life will be, 
If there’s only love at home! 


It. 


Within the home, the mother toils 
For har lov’d ones, day by day ; 
Yet we know, by the light of her kindly 


eyes, 
She has walked a pleasant way; 
She gives her all—youth, health, and 
strength, 
For the good of her girls and boys, 
Yet richer grows, in growing old, 
As she numbers her household joys : 
Oh, the love at home, 
The love at home, 
We can brave life’s storms and meet its 
snows, 
If there’s only love at home! 


ll. 


Their lads may be tossed on the sea of 
life, 
But never a boat goes down, 
Whose beacon-light isthe mother-love, 
In the farm house, old and brown ; 
Though scarred and buffeted, still they 
yearn 
For a sight of the dear old place: 
And like a glimpse of heaven would seem 
Their mother’s loving face! 
Oh, the love at home, 
The love at home, 
How many a wanderer backward turns, 
Remembering the love at home! 


Iv. 


And they are rich, without silver or gold, 
Who are blest by love at home; 
Who have learned to enjoy, with thankful 
hearts, 
Life’s blessings as they come ; 
Whose wealth is in golden memories ; 
And whose journey of life is: bright, 
By the peace and pleuty of honest tuil, 
Aud the fireside’s holy light; 
Oh, the love at home, 
The love at home, 
The best of earth is always theirs, 
Who are blest in the love at home! 


L, 8. U. 





GEMS, 


Mixp unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 

Let your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, convince 
the world that you merit a better ; it. will cause even 
your remains to be respected. 

If you let trouble sit upon your seul likea hen 
eae hae nest, youmay expect the hatching of a large 
brood. ; 

If inner griefs were written on the brow, how many 
would appear miserable whom the werld deems 
happy. 

The best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal, is, to believe all stories te be false which 





than on a cloudy one ; thus the sunshine of cheerful- 
ness and hope will lighten every trouble. 

Poverty is only contemptible when it is felt to ba 
so. Doubtless the best way to mike our poverty 
respectable is to seem never to fcel it as an evil. 

Injuries accompanied with insults are never for- 
given; all men on these occasions are good haters, 
and lay out their revenge at compound interest ; they 
never threiten until they can strike. 

They who are sinking in the world find more 
weight than corks ready to att.ch thamselves to them ; 
and even if they can lay hold on a. bladder, itis too 
—— to burst before it raisos their heads above 
water, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Devonsuiee (Crorrap or ScaLp) Cream.—So 
much has been said of this nutritious dslicacy, that 
comtnent from me would appear ludicrous, but for 
this simple reason, it has bevn so far esteenied, that 
besides those various uses to which it is placed, this 
is one which may not be generally known to many 
of your readers milss distant from Exeter: “In St. 
Sidwell’s, opposide the church, may be seen daily 
persons of various grades, down to the shop boy, " 
with bis basket or barrow, stopping for his enue or 
two pennyworth of scald cream. From the appear- 
ance of most of these pale and fiushed-faced persons, 
curiosity led me to inquire from the proprietor the 
reason, which was thus given: Many persone are or- 
dered to take cod-liver vil, but finding it failed in the 
desired «ffect, had taken to eating this cream, one in- 
valid recommending it to another; and many with 
whom I have conversed. state the benefit they have 
received cannot be over estimated over and abovo 
the cod-liver oil, it doing so much more good, and 
must delightful eating, serving the place of butier 
even upon dressed vegetables,such as greens, turnips, 
eto. Mr. Morgan informed me that he sends to beth 
Scotland and Ireland every week supplies of this 
cream to persons who have had to leave Derenshire 
for those parts, and at this season of the year it 
will keep for weeks, the easy transit by pest to the 
many invalids who have taken coi-liver oi! and to 
those who cannot take it, it may be plexsure to kno w 
that many:here are now eujoying excellent health, 
after all bas failed, by the aid of Devonshire cream. 





Brottyp Trour with Cream.—Trout of from 
half a pound upward are very delicious when broiled 
upon the gridiron, first greasing its bars to prevent 
the fish from sticking. Turn from one side ta the 
other, cooking firat on the skin side; take a‘teacup 
of cream or three teaspoonfuls of condensed milk, 
and boil it in & basin ; season it with popper, salt, and 
a little butter, aud turn over the tish. 

Frizp Trovut.—If the trout are small, fry in the 
spider, and boiling hot pork dripping wili cook them 
in the most delicious manner. Olean the fish, but do 
not cut off their heads; dip them into sifted Iudiaa 
meal, and fry a light brown, 





a  — 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


me 


“ Aw Utsrer.”—An Ulster young lady is en- 
gaged in making a cloak entirely of partridge 
fathers. Init will be at least 10,000 feathers of 
different sizes, the lower portion of the cloak being 
made of the tail feathers and then ranging up. The 
breast feathers come. next, while the variegated 
plumage around the neck of the bird wili encirclo 
the white throat of thelady. It willrequire about 
100 partridges te fill out the regular coarse of 
feathers, which are placed in layers similar to tue 
way in which they grow on the bird. 

Mr. Russzut, the Government astronomer at 
Sydney, reports that during a heavy storm of wind 
which ocourred.in that part of Australia on Sunday, 
September 10, the wind, in a gust lasting one or two 
minutes, attained the extraordinary rate of velocity 
of 153 miles per hour, as ascertained by Rybinson’s 
cup anemometer; and that during the twelve minutes, 
from 12.18 to 12.30 a.m., 254 miles of wind passed 
the Observatory, being at tuo rate of 112 miles per 
hour. This extraordinary recorded velocity may be 
regarded as a new contribution to meteorological eb- 
servation, aud we look with much interest te the 
description which will doubtless be givon of the 
methed by which it was determined, It scarcely 
admits of a doubt that the maximum velocity of 
foree of the wind that occurs in great storms is ite- 





ought not: to be true. 





carbonate of lime, till at last they form a substance 


One’is muclr less sensible of celd on a bright day | 


quontly much understated, 


PONE 6 ews = eee ~ae 
Sree ethst 42 SR t > 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. 8.—The conduct of yourloveris very equivocal. He 
professes the warmest attachment, and seeks for a 
suitable return from yeu, but refuses to solicit the 
approbation of your parents, This is extreme:y suspi- 
cious, and coupled with his conduct in the drawing-room, 
warrante us in concluding that his motives are not at all 
honourable, What must any modest, delicate-minded 
girl think of a man who will steal to her side, snatch a 
«iss, and breathe the mostardent vows, but the moment 
be hears the sound of a distant footstep, flies to the 
other end of the room, and starts a conversation on the 
most common-place subject? Such uw maw is notto be 
trusted, and it is your duty to instantly disrevard him. 
iis professions of love are insults, and his lightest touch 
pollution, With an unprincipled lover, ciandestine 
attachmeute prevoke the most fatal consequences, 

AvoLruus.—In love, a woman should always ve on the 
defonsive ; therefore it is that she ia reserved, hesitating, 
and, we may had, cunning. Have patience, and endea- 
vour to deserve a return of your unbounded ailfection, 
‘The young lady is evidently studying thas portion ot 
youreharacter which you think you have concealed from 
her. You must becautious, or you will lose her. 

8.—Blushing in the young is not a sign of either phy- 
sical or moral weakness, When the cheeks hive been 
rubbed against the rough surface of the world for some 
few years, their bloom soon fades. 

ANNIgz.—It is not in accordance with the rules of 
etiquette for a gentleman who accidently meets a lady 
acquaintance in an Omnibus or tram car, to pay her fare 
for her. Such an act on his part, although performed 
with the kindest, best, and most friendly and ail ut 
intentions, might cover the lady with poignant inortiti- 
cation. The good, old-fashioned, simple rule of every 
man’s winding his own business, and never meddliny 
with other peop e’s affairs, should be sufficient to protect 
alt ladies from such annoyances, But we suppose that 
the old adage that “Nobody makes such annoying 
blunders as the good-natured, ignorant man,” is yet to 
have many exemplifications of its truthfulness. 

liacuEL.—Forget the boy, for he cares nothing about 
you, At the ripe and mature age of tweuty-sever, a mau 
would make a better and kinder husband tiana mere 
stripling of twenty. Besides, boy-husbands, when they 
grow up, are generally peevish and discontented, and too 
often unfaithful. Think of that, Rachel, avd you will 
consider the loss the best thing that ever happened to 


you. 

Eutty.—A good preparation for cleansing silks may be 
made as fellows; One quarter of a pound of soft soap, 
\ teaspoonful of brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well 
together and strain; spread the mixture on esch sive of 
the silk, without creasing it, then wash it in two or 
three waters, and iron on the wrong side. It wiil look 
as goodas new, and will not injure the most delicate 
coleurs, 

E.C.—Two young gentlemen have been payiny 
iddresses to this young lady ; one is tall and handsome, 
but of such a disposition that she mortally hates him; 
the other, though not so handsome, is every way to her 
mind, ‘The former is well to do, the other has met with 

everal crosses, and is not so well off, KE. C., it appears, 
fooks at the siller with one eye, anda “young man to 
her mind” with the other, With such a distorted vision, 
of course she caunot see clearly, but she will see clearly 
by-and-bye. If the young man “who has met with 
several crosses,” has not himself to blame for those 
crosses, Why he is the young man for E. C., butif he has 
ceen l«\provident, she had better have neither. There 


a i be nv cloud in the wedded horizon ou the nuptial 
wor, 

Juvexis.—When challenged to take wine, fill up your 
glass with the same wine as that before your chalieuce 
and make no acknowledgment; it is euly necessary to 
vow aud drink a small quantity, Ladies never ask 
yeutlemen to take wive with them, 





C. A. has for some time past been receiving attention- 
from a young gentleman who professes to be her friend 
He has, by Sis preference for her society, awakened 
warmer feelings than those of friendship, She thinks 
he reciprocates her sentiment—for he always escorts her 
wherever she goes, and is very jealous; but he never 
avows his love by look or word. C, A- has always con- 
dueted herself towards him so that he has not the 
slightest suspicion of her feeling. A clear case of mutual 
attachment, The gentléman wishes to make a deep 
impression on Calista’s heart before he declares his 
passion. 

H.—A husband can, by his will, dispose of his property 
as he pleases, and leave his wife destitute. Endeavour 
te be reconciled to him. It isa sad spectacle to see 
husband and wife at variance. 

A.S.—The reason why thunder is heard some time 
after the flash of lighning has been seen, is because light 
travels more rapidly than sound. Light traverses a space 
of 200,000 miles im a second, so that the flash affects our 
vision at the moment of explosion; but sound ouly 
travels at the rate of alittle more than 1,000 feet ina 
second, or thirteen miles ina minute. It is therefore 
natural that we should perceive the flash before hearing 
the report. We can judge of the distance of a thunder- 
storm by the time that passes between the appearance of 
the flash and the perception of the report. one second 
of time elapse it is a proof that we are distant 1,000 feet 
from the eleetrieal cloud; two seconds would indicate 
a distance of 2,000 feet, and asthe pulse generally beats 
every second, as many times as the pulse beats so many 
times 1,000 feet are we distant from the explosion, 


THE Last TOKEN, 


A brilliant throng ia slow survey, 
Swept through the stately halls 

To note the paintings, grave and gay, 
That decked the costly walls; 

Eyes rose and fell and fondly hung 
On many a gem of art, 

But mine unto ene picture clung 

That touched me to the heart. 


A den of beasts with hunger gaunt, 
Was waiting for its prey, 

And through it, pinched with grief and want, 
A maiden felt her way; 

Her tottering steps supported by 
Her hands against the wall, y 

But with her wild eyes turned on high, 
Whence some hand had let fall, 


* Asingle rose that at her feet 

In spr echless beauty lay— 

A last n.ute token, piteous-sweet, 
Of love's long vanished day, 

There is naught else; A sluggish pause 
The den a moment keeps; 

One tiger cat unsheathesits claws, 
Aud through a grating creeps. 


The other grips in horrid sport 
A grim hyena near; 

But fallen from face ard eyes and port 
Is all the maiden’s fear. 

Aud in its place a look of trust 
And love beyond control, 

Which that Last ‘Token in the dust 
Hath summoned from the soul, 


But words are weak ; I only know 
That when as one that dreamed, 
I hid my eyes and turned to go, 
The tears unbiddew streamed, 
I seemed to heara savage stir 
Of multitudes long dead, 
Aga in an amphitheatre 
W here Christian martyrs bled, 


I saw the down-turned thumbs outstretch, 
I saw the pagan priests, 

Heard moans from many a mangled wretch, 
And roarings of the beasts ; 

But through them all a maiden slight 
Stole forth her doom to meet. 

Upon her lips a holy light, 
A red rose at her feet, 


Oh! is not this Art’s noblest spell— 
By stealth of hue and form 
To pierce the spirit’s citadel, 
And take the heart by storm? 
To wake to-day a captive, led 
Here, there, with tender grace, 
And an immortal impress shed 


Which time cannot efface? N. D.U. 


Craraand MILLY, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two respectable young gentlemen. Respondents must be 
tall. Clara is seventeen, dark hair and eyes, Milly is 
twenty-four, light hair, dark eyes, and fond of home und 
children, 

Reusey, eighteen. wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen, dark hair aud eyes, of a lovin, 
disposition, 

A, M., twenty-two, tall, dark, and considered good- 
+ ae would like to correspond with a tall, fair young 

ady. 

Buppry and Saxuag, two friends, would like to corres- 
poud with two young gentlemen, with a view to matvri- 
mony. Buddy is twenty-seven, fair, medium height, 
and good-looking. Sarah, twenty-three, dark, good-look- 
ing. 

G. A. M, G., twenty-three, fair, considered good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. Respendent must be fair, and fond of 
music, 





Lovisz and Emty, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen, tall and dark, and 
good-looking, Louise is twenty-five, dark, brown hair, 
and of a loving disposition. Emily is twenty-one, dark 
hair and eyes, cf a loving disposition, thoroughly domes- 
ticated. “ 

Voicaw and Cyrcrors, two seamrn in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies. Vulcan is 
of medium height, fair, hazel eyes, considered good- 
looking. Cyclopsis tall, dark, brown eyes, and of a lov- 
ing disposition. . 

H., twenty-eight, tall, sober, would like to correspond 
with a respectable young woman of the Protestant or 
Dissenting Chureb, 


CoMMoNICATIONS RECEIVED ¢ 


Tom is responded to by—Doliva, eighteen, and good- 
looking. 

Fexozerors by—A. Z., forty-five. 

Litr by—H. E., twenty-four, tall, dark, and fond of 
home. 

H. N. by—Annie, twenty, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Dera by—Aurora, dark, blue eyes. ; 

Rgusen by—Winne, tall, dark, and thinks she isall he 
requires. 

Firine Jim by—Polly, medium height, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, of a loving disposition, and very fond of 
home, 

MainstarsalL by—Kitty, tall, dark hair, and brown 


eyes. 
"Tow M. by—Minnie, good-looking, fond of home and 
children. ‘ 

Astuur M, by—Nelly, considered good-looking, ford 
of home, 
= L. by—Louie, considered good-looking, fond of 

ome. 

Ere. by—Ralph, tall, dark complexion, and good- 
looking, : 

Lorriz by—Harold, twenty, dari, tall, good-looking. 

I. by—'l., twenty-three, medium height, Would like 
to exchange carte-de-visite, 

Evita by—Vade Mecum, nineteen, light hair, hazel 
eyes. ; 

a by—Rose, tall, good-looking. 
Ph ag by—Bilanche, medium height, considered good- 
king, 
. - -T by—Ethel, considered good-looking, medium 
eight. 

Ciara by—T. W., nineteen, tall, good-looking, would 
like to exchange carte-de-visite, 

Lortiz by—William Edward H., fair, grey eyes, and 
good-looking. 

K. D. by—Gertie L., twenty-four, brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. Thinks she is all 
he requires. 

Teppr T, by—Rose, eighteen, hazel eyes, dark, fond 
of home, 

Bit by—Florence, of a loving disposition, and fond 
of home. * 

— by—Jeuny, seventeen, medium height, domes- 
ticated. 

M. A. by+Daisy, eighteen, medium height, dark, light 
hair, domesticated. _ 

L. F. by—Joe, a tradesman, twenty-eight, medium 
height, light brown hair, hazel eyes, 

Lavuuxa by—Sweet William, nineteen, and dark com- 
»plexion. 

Vio.et by—A., twenty-two, medium height, 

Daisy by—b., twenty-six, medium height, 
looking. 

Bes vy—R. 

Harry Facx by—W. A. J., fair, blue eyes, and fond of 
home. 
Nesrokz by—Hitie, twenty-two, tall, blue eyes, auburn 


hair. 
Tom by—Minnie, eighteen, Thinks she is ail he re- 
uires, 
. Mitty by—T.. twenty-four, medium height, considered 
good-looking. 
A. Z. by—'I. M., about seventeen, fair, blue eyes, and 
dark hair. 
Emity by—Tim, twenty-three, dark, fond of home, 
good-looking, and medium height, 
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CHAPTER I. 


6 VA, I have come to bid you farewell. Before 
another week shall: have passed away I 
shall be many miles from here, But ere I 
g0I would wish to know if you will not think some- 
times of one who can never forget. you?” 
The blood forsook the maiden’s cheek, loaving it 
Pile and cold as marble! forgetting all formality, she 
ifted her beantiful blue eyes to his face, and asked, 
i & sad, startled tono: 


up? » Harry Why will you go away and leave 
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a AVERTED SACRIFICK, ] 


“ Am I deceived by those toars, denreet Eva?” 
said the young man, eagerly grasping one of her 
small, white hands. “Am I deceived, or do you 
indeed love me? For, oh! I love you better than 
any living being, wildly, passionately; yes, I idolise 
you. Often have I striven to crush my affection in 
the bud, for I knew it was worse than madness for 
Harry Clifford, who has nothing but a strong will 
and a warm heart and a brave arm for his’ support, 
to aspire to the hand of the proud and wealthy Mr. 
Leeland’s daughter ; but in vain. It is impossible to 
crush such love as mine. Forgive me, Eva, if I have 
wounded your feelings by what I have said, for I 
would rather my heart would break under its great 
burden than cause yours ene needless pang!” 

“ Forgive you, Harry? I have nothing to forgive. 
Would that I were worthy of such devotion!” 


“You are more than worthy, dear Eva. Would 
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But do you love me in return, Eva? Will you 
promise to be my own sweet wife? Life will bo very 
desolate without you. Do you loveme? Will you 
promise, dearest Eva ?” 

“Yes, Harry, I do love you! But I cannot be 
your wife without my father’s consent. He has no 
one else to love him, brother Paul being at colleg 
and were I to for sake him in his old age, it Seer i 
bring his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave.’ 

“Noble girl! I cannot but appreciate your filial 
love, though I feel, now, how utterly hopeless is my 
case. I will ask your father’s consent this afternoon, 
and know the worst. Will you meet me here at sun- 
set this evening? It will be our last metting, for to- 
morrow I shall be on the deep, blue ocean, far from 
my nativo land.” 

“ Yes, Harry, I will meet you,” said the trembling 

irl; and, leaning upon her lover’s arm, they wended 


gl 
7. their way towards the house, with happy but anxious 


that it were possible to love you more, but it is not! | hearts, 
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Howard Leeland loved his Solan with a proud, 
omy ous kind of love. He would rather follow her to 
grave than see her wedded to one whom he con- 

si deréd inferior to her as regards this world’s goods. 
He knew she would shine in any station, however 
lofty ; and it was no wonder he received the noble 


but poor Harry Clifford in his study, that afternoon, 
with an angry frown and ascornfal look, for he knew 
too well his errand. Without rising, he beckoned the 


young mau toa seat with a haughty wave of his 
hand. 

Not designing to notice this insulting treatment, 
arry stood holding bis patin his hand, brushing 

> j tty curls from his high, massive forahead with 
thy other, as though summoning coifrage to break 
niall the icy barricr,and make known hischerished 
wish. At length he approached the old mag, aad ia 

a firm, unwavering yoiee, said ; 

“3 ‘have come, gir, as perhaps you ars aware, to 
ask the hand of your daughier in marriage. Our 
love is mutual; and she has this day promised, with 
your consent, to be my wife. It may appear pre- 
sumptuong in ono go humble as myself to aspire to 
the hand ‘of Misg Leeland, and I would scorn to 
thrust myself upon her as Iam; pnt toanefrew! I 
set sail for India, whore I expect £6 lp gone. thi 
years; and ifat the end of that time Lamoet ia aby 
way worthy of her, I will resign my flaim. Phi 
weil of it, sir; for the happiness of your daughter 
depends upon your decision, without considering my 
own. If you consent, the blessing of Se pneeat 
hearts shall ever rest upon four head, and I ayill 
guard my treasure with oare.” 


The young man ceased speaking ; and Mr. Heo- ; 
land, whoge face was neatly purple with rage, an- 4 
4 acres, loves you fondly, pagsionately—better res | 
And be assured that you avill yer 


ew ered, ia bitter, burning words ; 

“ Villain’! Do yor think I'wonld insult wy @augh- 

ter by giving her. sueh @ poor insignificant beggar ag 

you for a husband? , dog ! and do mot dare 
aren her name again with your pallnted lips. 
Begone ! ™ 

Choking back the scorching reply he was @bout 
to make, he steed proudly erect before the old man, 
and fixed his éagle eye upon him in @nch piperigg 
contempt, that ¢he latter quailed beneath his 
gaze. 

“ Sir, if I am an insignificant beggar, ‘I would not 
sully my Jips with such low, contemptible language 
as the wealthy and aristocratic Mr, happend hag just 
used. Imm going, sir; but. rementber! you will 
live to repent this day !” 

And tyrning, he left the room awith the air of ep 


emperor, 





CHAPTER Il, 


Tur howr when Harry Clifford avowgil his deap 
burning love for Eva Leolatid wag the jest hour 
of her life. This was not the frat py I} she 
listened to, ut never, before had shp felt sugh 
electrical thrill of joy pasa through her gl 


every cup of happiness muat aca 
a feared that hors would bene 
lov ved Olifford ever sipee slp 


or, faithful love, although 
Ott en did she strive against 


father's proud, stern natuce—that he would never 


consent to their marriage; and often did she deter-* 


mine to tell him how vain were atl dus e6, for slie 
felt that he loved her devotedlya » oKe hegold 
her so; but each time sho was in Jris presence she 
saw some noble trait of character exhabited that he ae 
her captive, and banished thé resokation sfom 
heart, and the words from her lips. Now, she fait 4 
that the crisis had come ; and seeking her room after 


Clifford liad parted with hér to go on his fruitless 
errand, she waited patiently until the interview was 
over. 

Through the half-opened door ,she ‘heard her 
father's insulting words, and Clifford's prond,maaly 
re} Ix . 

llavry. Clifford's father, who was a wery wealthy 
merchant, moved to W about five years pre- 
vious to the opening of my story, where he:seon en- 
ee red in some grand speculiting.scheme, whieh failed 

ith very great loss tovhimself. 

Unable to survive the shock,sdbe died in three days 
afterwards, leaving only a few: thousand pounds to 
his t bersaved wife.and son. In orderithat. she might 
atill in ‘p Harry at college, she/exchanged their grand 
and princely home for one’ lags: expensive. 

Harry was at first unwilling sto accept. this gene- 
rous sucrifice, but at length consented, with a deter- 
Mination that he would:study hard, in order.that he 
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might some day be her comfort, instead of the 
beloved one so suddenly engtched from them. 

Well was that resolution kopt, for ho stood first in 
all his classes, elicited the Jove and respect of all his 
schoolmates, the pride gud admiration of his teachers, 
end, at the close of his twenty-fourth year, a fow 
weeks proyious to the ol agg of oar story, 
gradaated with the highest honours. 


What a ious tri But alas! what a sad 
prospoet * Pitea him at cag ‘That dearly loved 


mother, who had been ‘his guiding star to fame and 
knowledge, lay a cold and lifeless corpse. 

Well might the noble youth bow his head ig egony, 
and reek bitter, scaldin aah over that prec 
form; for he was pow d along in this Af 
{riendless world, No one to give him @ helping hand 

or bid him “ God speed.” 
ig it fo wonder that Harry Clifford turned in his 
great to the gentle, lovely Byva Leeland, with 
whose ewlideriog beauty and graeeful manners he 
had become more 2 plo tecgaiae daring ag 
leyishe upon her Ww affec- 
Bee dy eel hb sélf alone, 
he resal¥ad to 19 ie pad win nemo 





and futgre wor hte of her, . . 

Ste sto madpess n wiles) r 
tediver, bo it che Kibae Hee ies ‘ ne} 
direction of the trystin npen 
the rustic benoh, he sy Moy ae 
the old beegh-tree, 

It aon ante jm, and said; in a 

“Har, hong sua yn you with 
bitter, ray) iy de fe hig aes, | 
his daughter, ‘the ee heiress of 


the world beside. 


bear with you my, prayers for your safoty. But I 


canuot desgtt my father in_ his old age; and J know 
your noble heart would got require it. » 
That ; those words, aroused him from his 


por ; and, cat her to his bosom, he gskod, in 
pel [ok etaiag St 
“ Eva, grill you remain #rpe to mo while absent ? 
Will another, when I am gone, take the place that I 
hi covet ?” 
“No, ——no |” 
is And should I never return, dearest Etie 


“ Nothing, papa, only the heat is rather oppressiys 
here. Haye you anything more to say ?” 
“ No, dear.” 
Poor Eva! Well might her father ask what was 
the ntatter, for the bloom on her cheek had stddonly 
turned to ashy marble, Agitated beyond expregsion, 
yet why she scarcely knew, sho wentto do her father’s 
bidding, feeling all the time that an impending doom 
was near—a doom in some way connected with their 
expected guest. 

Dinner ig annomgeed, and Eva, standing at the hend 
of the table, awaits the coming of her father and his 


% Eva, let me present you to my friend, Philip Bt. 
Leon. Philip, this is my daughter,” said ler father. 

Tho yousg cif dropped her eyes, and blushed for 
& moment beneath the eagle eyes of the handsome 
stranger ; but her checks soon grew pale again as sho 
felt his gaze constantly rivetted upon her. 

Trying to assume dndifference, she answered all 
questions directed to her by both gentlemen, and 
made a few remarks herself. It was vary evident 
that Philip was greatly pleased with her, for he képt 
close to her side all the afternoon, asking her first for 
some masic, and then to walk through the grounds 
with him. . 

Eva, Wearied with his attentions, at length begged 
fo’ be allowed to go to her room, on plea of having a 
bad headache. But the next day was the same, and 
the noxt, and so on for many days, for his stay was 
letigthened into months. Sho was constantly throim 
ae his society; and, oh! how repulsive ho grow 


eit. can pape ever like such a@ trifling, con- 
med pongeny mani was 2 question sho often asied her- 
ait but never could auswer. 
lenge length she had tho satisfaction of seeing bin 
with 9 promise to accept ao prgent in- 
i ” yigit “ agin the following miner 


ie a. aped me and we andthe: inmates 
of Leeland @ omee more preparing for Philip's 
arrival, 


Que morning, pfter he had been thers geveral 
montis, she wag gitting in’the drawing-room, con- 


}cealed by tho rich, heavy folds of the window cu- 


tains, and so completely absorbed in thoaght that she 
did not hear @ footstep across the saft Turkish 





“I will never marry.’ ark form eet untit it 

“ Blegs gou, bless you, dgriing, for those heme bay tg ba her, pa ip. ~. 
words!” And, holding her closely to his sae oat Leta pe, tis but indlg tee oe 
qovent kiss after kiss upow ther blooming c and had now loathe him ee a ” serpent, 

and pekegs : sane tone, t he wanted. 

Pot hup they gat until the shades of ovening began toy « va, Ba ing vhia m hi ahs befyre hor, 
ie ae and fast around ¢hem, gheu they arose. | ang Detitonole own, “ Eva,\my 
other fopd embrace, a pe the dovers parted. od m know that I love you mot: 
ee ey rae That life wonld be miserable 


: CHAPTER 11 i, 
passed, 4 
gh ga to the, sa i ek 
‘bat sh 1 far id 
apres as boudoir, #) 
1 gir) s year 
with her, excepting, many; 
shade paler ; te Be bef ee 
the absent one, alt 
Her head is 
a er slg ib 
fuse fixed 


Bs rp arny. ghee, absent lover. Does 
Singhs him with being false to her.or faithless 


* | hada gete ime ind eee hay 


to leawe her checks a 
ad has she hoard from | 


to avrite often. 


to a vows? No! she knows their lotters must 


have been intercepted by somp “uakiud- hand, for 
never could such love as his change. A sweet smile 
trembles upon her lips as she a half uncon- 
sciousty ¢ 

“ Dear Harry, I know you are eae to me still, and| 
thongh many years pass Away ere we meet again, ; 
your Eva will wait for you, 

While thus.absorbed in thought, a sarvantentered, 


informing her that her ‘fathor wished to see her in the | 
She arose,instantly, laid | 


library.as.soon as possible, 
her book.aside, and sought his presence, 


“T expect Philip St. Leon, the son of an old col-' 


lege-mate.of,mine,-hers this morning, and I wish you 
to have that little east room arranged with every,eom- 
fart for him, for, ,he.may stay several weeks. This 
is what I wanted you for, Be, sure and look your 


prettiest at dinner, for Philip is both wealthy and | 


handsome, and I hayve,no greater wish than that he 
should fall in love 
you, daughter, you look so pale ?” 





a sorrows ; @) 


ety beautiful hand, and 
pn ae book, ypon which her 
in deep perusal, but her 


but svhat is | the matter. with | 


mia ey_dy fe my pratty charmer, do yowkngy 


you jhayée me‘completely within your power? 
Thad yo beauty has enslaved, compélied -mée to do 
never did before—bow to a living ereature’ 
tg my thoughts by day, and my drgaims by 
sete Sweet angel, will you not love mein return? 
‘our heart respond to this great idve?. Say, 

Lip own icing! r% 

“ Philip St. Leon !” and the beautiful girl drew 
her graceful form proudly erect, fixing on him her 
dark blue eyes, that seemed almost black in their 
withering scorn, “Philip St. Leon, you know Ido 
not love you. How dare you jmsult sag with such 
language ?” 

“Nay, but my beautiful one, you Will soon leara 
tolove me. Do not say no, You shall have albthat 
wealth can procure. A queen could have no more 
devoted subject at her command. Eva, Eva, will 
you be my wife ?” 

“Never! Philip St. Leon, never! Loave my pre 

sence, sir, before I call my father.” 

“ Allow eto ask you one question first, dear Eva. 
Do you love another ?” 

A blush snffused tho girl's cheek for ar instant, 


| but she replied, in a firm unwavering voice : 


“You have asked it, six, but I shall not answer. 
Again I bid ysu go.’ 

Ho arose, a dark malignant frown overspreading 
his face, whilst he hissed between his half-close ad 

teeth: 

“T havedt now. And that villain, Harry (lifford, 
is the fortunate one. He has opposed me many fies 
at school; but, 'by -all ‘that is holy,’ heshall 20 
thwart me in'this.,, Forget him, girl'!’ Hor T swest, 
‘by all my hopes of heaven, you shall ‘be my wife; if 
‘not by fair means, force shat! be used! 2 will 0 








you until to-merrow to decide. Good-morning.” 
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Almost paralysed by the cruel werds of her base 
companion, she stood for ® momént Tike’ a frartle 
giatue ; but soon regainin com} re, “shé‘har- 
ried to her room, where, d und bewildered; she 
threw herself across the béd"#hd "burst ib toa agony 
of gtief. Sleep settréély° visited het eyéethat night, 
and when het father? ‘simmoted ‘her’ to his library 
the next morning, she arose with s paleandhaggard 
contitetianee, and sought his’ presente; knowing too 
well what he wanted; foxe ' 

« Why, Eva, what is the matter with yon ?. You 
are as paie ag death: ‘What is the mattor ?:’ 1 Y 

* Papa, I can’ hide my grief from yeu ne lunger; 
it is killing me, and concealing her{acein her father’s 
bosom, she related the-events at the previous evening. 

“What! refused him, Eva)?’’ and the father turmed 
pric as bis daughter. .“ I'his cannot be. You must 
marry him, Eva,” ». : ‘ om 

“Oh, papa! why are you so anxious to give your 
Evaaway ?) Do you.not love her any more?’ Ifyou 
are tired of her, she will go away and leave you ; and, 
though it break her heart,’ yod shall never’sée her 
again. Bat do not, oh! 1 begeectt you, a6 not tuake 
her marry Philip St. Leow”? «* eat: “ 

“Tired of my Eva? No, dearest! I only want 

you to promise’ to fiarry ‘him; @id"you shall choose 
the time. Do you know, darling, that you bavedtin 
your pdwer te keép yout father idvhisepiesentposi- 
tion, or to make him penniless:?). Take Philip; aid 
‘you will make your:father happy, and obtainthis ever- 
lasting blessing. Refuse him aud to-morrow Howard 
Leeland and his daughter roam! the streets as beggars. 
Which will youdo ? Ghpope.qnickly I? and the-ex- 
cited man raised his daughter's head from his bosom, 
and looked eagerly into her, eyes as he asked the last 
question, ; ' = 

A bright ray of hope illumined her ashy face; and 
sinking on her knees, abe seized his hands, and kissed 

them again and again, exclaiming through ‘tears of 
joy: oe ee 

“ Dear, good papa, you have given me my own 

way, as. you always do. I have cWolén; detir Pe, 
chosen to give Up wenith, home, ‘ftidnds, alt bee iy 
own darling papa, rathor-thati thatry 6wé Whont T de- 
Bpise. Novor dk daughtét Work’ ¥o Hard to wapport 
a dearly loved fatlivr as’L sha toil for you.! On, 
papa! I thank you a thenssnd times for ahowing 
mie to decide.’”” a hovesk: Tt en sarc wet ctw 

“Bvat Eva! Youkpow not what yousay. . Lis- 
tei while I tell you & story that will eftrdle ithe blood 
in your veins, and perhaps:make you hate your father. 
I had hoped no mortal ear should ever hear it. but I 
must tell it to you.”’ , 

‘The agitated man bowed-his head in his hands for 
a moment, ag thopgh endeavouripg to gain streagth 
for the recital ; aud;he began: . ; ; 

* Horace St..I,gon and. L were friends from our 
earliest recollection. We lived in the same village ; 
entered college together; played together; studied 
together,; roamed together, and graduated together. 
My father maaped from” N—— our schooldays 
Were quits over, kiid We were Ubliged ts be separated 
for tiie first time in bar lives. ' We'parted with many 
promises ‘to visit cath ‘otter offen} but many years 
elapsed” befote’ we saw oné another agai.’ Wohld 
to heaven I had died'ere Mlosked into wis facoggain! 
Oné evening, just eighteen years from the day/we 
parted in the college ‘halls, your wother and:Liwere 
Bitting-by the firésidereading, when theé.door opened 
quietly, and, turning around, I beheld Herace Bt 
Leon; my.‘old playmate; his brother Richard, and a 
handsome youth of twelve years, who preved to: be 
hisson, It is needless to tell you how glad we were,to 
geo one another after so long a separation, or how 
long we sat tp that night and ‘talked. Suffice it to 
say, that during all that long evening hiséves‘#cardé- 
ly leit the cradle in“which you were lying, thenan 
infant only“ote ‘year old.” Often-he would interrapt 
the conversation by saying’ :°“% What # sweet ebild, 
Howard 3 lewishit-wwas-mine.’” ‘They remained with 
us nearly a week,and he grew.toidelise yon. Indeed, 
Loften thought,he loved yous theusand times better 
than his own ghild, althongh, he seeméd very proad 
of his, handsome boy. Philip alo appeared very fond 
of you; but for some mysterious Feason—we nover 
could tell why—you would not let him touch you; 
if he looked at you, your blue eyes Would dilate and 
your lips quiver with fear; but if he attempted telay 
his hand on your curly ‘head, ‘you screamed ‘and al- 
most went intdé convulsions. t : : 

“One moonlight evening, Horace, Richard; and I 
started fora waik'toa neighbouriug farm. Riehard 
and J, both hot-headed, never could agree, aud before 
we had gone far, got involved in a deep.quarrel. |) . 

* His.temper rege even higher than,ysual, and he 
Sprang towards me, shaking his fist in bf face.. In 
theexcitement of the moment I raised my héa¥y ¢aue 
and struck him a blow across the temple, féllitg Him 

‘to the carths< Frightediéd at what Dchad done, Ltn 
tortsise him wp, and oh Heaveal he wae dead. 


¥ 


Nover shall I forget my feelings at that sad moment. 
“Fhréwing mysetf at Horaee's: feot, I begged for 
mercy. What eruel terms he gava me !—terms that 
Ver ‘then nade me tremble for the consequences ; 
bat I was excited, and accopted them, ' 

« Howard,’’ said; he, I will forgive you, and will 
sereer you from the avenging hand of justice, if you 
promise mej apon your.sacred word of honour, to give 
yeur daughter Eva in marriage to my sou Puilip 
awhen she,sball become of age.” 

Some demon must have possessed me then; for 
I promised, calling down heaven’s Worst curses upon 
me and mine if I proved false to my. vow. 

** Listen further,’ said he. ‘If cither of us draw 
back, orery penny he owns shall go to the other.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” said I;' writing my 
solemu promise upoti a’scrap of paper, with my name 
attached, and delivering it into his hand, while at the 
same time | régvived’a similar piece from him. 
“<“ Wethrew the ‘mardered brother into the river 
that night,°and easily persuaded your mother and 
Philip to believe be had received a hasty dispatch 
to’réturk t6' India, where he had been living, Horace 
Sti Leou died three years agos but on hie dying bed 
he told his sdn of the fatal contract, bid jing him keep 
fttrue tothe very ietter, ‘Twatis all, Eva. Which’ 
will you do’? marry Philip,.and let your father have 
an honourable graye; or refuse hing, and seo these 
old.limbs stretched upon the scaffold? Decide quick- 
ly!” \Aad the wretched man shook with emotion, 
| Trembling, and pale as Parian marble, the noble 

irl arose and steod before him with folded arms, 

reyes burned like coals of fire, her features worked 
couvulsively,and her slight form quivered like a leaf, 
Thus she stood for a moment, as though deciding the 
dreadful question ; then, in tones of tlie bitterest 
agony, she exelaimed ‘ 

‘‘ Dear papa, though my heart break with sorrow, 
I will do as you wish.’ Bat it must be ot this con- 
dition—that T dd not seé Philip again till the bridal- 

” i i ‘ 
' ‘Phe selfish father-was about to relent when ho saw 
her great anguish ; bat:the remembrance of that fear- 
ful ¥ow came to his mind; and crowded out lis betier 
feelings.’ 

Herarose to embrace his daughter, and thank her 
for her generous sacrifice, when she fell senseless to 
the floor, with the words, “Oh, Harry! Harry !” 
on her pale, quivering lips. 

The stricken father carried her to her room, and 
laid. ber on her bei. Restoratives wore applied but 
without effect. A brain fever set in, and she lay de- 
lirious for many weeks. ~ 
Her brothgr Paul was called home from college, 
and watched faithfully by her bedside, scarcely re- 
signing the post te take a momouit’s rest. -Many times 
he jnquired iuto‘the ‘cause of her illness, but could 
wever learn. “aia y : 

Only one in the household knew, and he did not 
fee) disposed to tell. 

And during all these weeks of suffering she never 
mentioned Harry’s name. 
“Her only ery was: ' 

“ Oh, papa; my heart.is breaking !” 

All wondered when !they heard the: piteous moan 
that barst from the! old’ nian’s bosom every time he 
heard that egonising ery, but mone kuew the 
cause. - - wt y 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sumirrr and antumn have passed away, and win- 
ter has céme’ with its cold arrows, ‘lhings have 
settled down.it'their old ronting at Ieeland House. 
Philip St. Leon has been persnaded to leave until the 
day set for the marriage. 

Mr. Leeland has regained his health, but his hair, 
whith before'was only sprinkled with silver, is now 
white ag-ashect, Everyone pities the poor, sorrow- 
ing old man. 

Nothiag can induce Paul to return to college. Hoe 
says his duty is to watch over his suffering sister, 
The gay, light-hearted yonth has become tie sober, 
thoughtful man, How faithfully he watshes evory 
luok, every motion of the idolised gister. © Not once 
as she spokeu of ‘Philip St. Leon. * © 

Oxeevening, when she and her brother were alone, 
sho lay gazing is his face for nearly an hour wit:out 
Femovidg het eyes. Swmething, ho kuew not what, 
ptempted him~to ask when she bad heard from 
Harry.” 

To his surprise, the tears began to flow slowly 
down her cheeks, her thin lips quivered, aad she re- 
plied fu'a sad voices : 

*** have neventheard from him at all, brother.” 
These were the first rational words sue had spoken 
since that fatal day. “Tbe loving brovber.could acarooly 
believe his own ears. 

His first tupulse was to .ehout the joyous news 








—+ 


throughout the length and breadth of the old honse; 
but a moment's reflection. warned him that such au 
actioa might be fatal to her already excited nerves. 

Calming his throbbing heart, he stooped over her, 
clasped her wildly to his bosom, and pressed kisy 
after kiss upon her wan cheeks and almost transpa- 
rent lips. : 

“ Never heard from.him yet, swoet sister 2? Then 
you shall hear now. You know he belonged to the 
exme college that I do. _ About one week be‘ore 
L left, ons of his most intimate friends received a letter 
from hint and let me read it, knowing that I was well 
acquainted with him. Ounning, was it not, when it 
was all about my dear sister? But Dick Leslie did 
not know that, aud [ thought Paul Leeland would 
not enlighton'him, Harry is as rich as a Jeaw—could 
buy and sell us—and Dick has beon joking him avout 
being awold miser, 

‘* Hosays he@has worked hard for his money, not for 
the gratification of his own. desires, but be is going 
to give it all to a sunny-haired, blue-eyed maiden, 
who is waiting forhim in his: native land. ![o bas 
also had a great fortune leit to him by a wealtliy re- 
lative he had long ago supposed dead, Oh! how he 
dweils spon your virtues, My heart swelled with 
prideas 1 read. Hoe willbe with usa few days after 
Curistmas, when he——Sister, déar sistor, have | 
pained you ?”’ eaid the frightenud youth, ‘startled at 
her wild, sorrowful look.’ 

She had been lying ina dreamy state, listening 
to his conversation, wondering what ifall meant, and 
Vainly endeavouring to colleet her seittered idvas ; but 
when he mentioned that fatal day, it brought with ita 
train of sad, terrible remembrances, that made her 
young heart bleed afresh. 

Pressing ber hand to her throbbing heart, she 
cried, in an agonizing tone: 

Ou Paul! Paul! Never, never mention his name 
i It will drive me mad, Why must [ suifer 


* Dear, dearsistor, what have I said that distresses 
you so? Have you ceased to love Harry? Oi! 
what is the meaning of all this terrible mystery ? 
Can no one tell me ?”’ 

** My brother, are you indeed ignorant of the canso 
of my illness? For I kuow now I[ have beon illa 
long time.” 

“ Yes, Eva; I have often wondered whit it all 
meant, but no one appeared to know. Will you not 
tell your brother ? Ho has shared your joys in by- 
gone days, and can he not now share your sorrows ?”” 

“Brother, you have been kind anid faithful to me 
during my illness, for I have felt your presence ever 
at my side, though I saw you not; and, in return, £ 
will tell you this fearful mystery, which has for ever 
blasted my earthly happiness, and will sadden your 
whole life. But you must‘hear it some day, and per. 
haps it will seem lesa dreadful from a sister's lips. 
Promise me that you will love no one the less after 
hearing thie fatal secret.’’ 

“And my fathor whem I deemed almost porfeo- 
tion, isa murderer ?, Well might he moau at your 
ravings. And you are the sacrifice offered up to 
atene for this wieked crime? My poor innocent 
sister! He could not have obtained a purer offerin::. 
Cruel, ungrateful fatier! thou art wholly unworthy 
of such a noble daughter.” 

* Brother, listen. I have one thing more to say, 
and then I must lay down and rest, for Iam weary. 
Paul, this wedding must take place before Harry ra- 
turns, or I might be tempted to break my solemn 
promise.’ 

“ Thisis the first of Decomber, the marriage must 
take place on the 25th, and Harry must not come 
until after it is over. Lay me down now, brother, 
and go, call pava,.”’ 

“Eva, this must not be. I- will go to Hhilip St. 
Leon, and on my bended knees ask for mercy. I 
will offer him gold—be his slave—give him anythine, 
everything, aud you shall be saved. I will start to- 
morrow morning; and if Paul Leeland does not re- 
turn the bearer of good news, he will never return, 
Good-night, sister mine. ‘This is the last time I shall 
see you for many days.” 

And laying her gently on the bed, ho pressed a 
warm kiss upen her lips, and leit the room to call iis 
father. 

He turned as ho was going ont of the door, and 
looked at the frail form lying so still on the couch. 
A tear trickled down his cheeks as he thought perlians 
this was the last time he should see that almost wor- 
shipped sister. 

It is almost impossible to deseribe the father’s joy 
when ho found that reason had once more resumed 
its sway in-his child’s mind. 


But did ho offer to release her from her sad en- 
gagement? rales ial 
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Tlis good resolutions wero forgotten, and he tried 
to believe she was growing reconciled to it. 

Word was sent to Phillip that his bride had re- 
covered ; and every preparation was made for the 
coming fate. 

And what of Eva? 

She was at last able to rise from hor bed, but 
looked more like death than life, Shoe saw the pre- 
parations going on, but took no part in them. 

Sometimes she prayed earnestly that Harry Clifford 
might forget her, or that he might never return to 
his native land; and then came a. wild desire to see 
Lim once more ere they should separate for evor. 

Christmas Eve—the last evening of her maiden life 
came. 

Paul had not returned, and the last spark of hope 
eccmed ready to die out of her bosom. 

Leaning her head against the window-ledge, she 
moared in agony. 

“Oh Harry, Harry! thon wilt deem me ficklo and 
inconstant, but never once has my heart wavered from 
thee. To-morrow, (Christmas Day,) I give my hand 
to Philip St. Leon, but my heart is still thine, and 
ever shall be. Something tells mo that I never shall 
be Eva St. Leon—that death will claim me for his 
bride first. Oh, Harry Harry! como and save your 
Eva—for hor heart is breaking!” 

Thus she sat through the livelong nighf, calling 
in pitiful tones for her absent lover; and ere morn- 
ing dawned, reason had once more deserted her 
throne, 

The alarmed father would have postponed the wed- 
ding, but she would not allow it to be done, and he 
let her have her own way. 

She went through her room singing wild snatches 
of song, as she examined every wedding garment, 
ever and anon taking from her bosom a smal] minia- 
ture, and gazing at it with a look that brought tears 
to every cye. 

Putting it back to its hiding place, sho told Ellen, 
her waiting-maid, it was time to dress for the wed- 
ding, for Harry Clifford would soon come. 

“Ellen, you must comb out these ugly braids, and 
curl my hair; Harry Clifford likes curls so much 
better. Dear Harry Clifford! how glad I shall bo 
to sce him; has he not come yet, Ellon? I wonder 
what keeps him!” 

Thus raved tho insane girl, while poor Ellen en- 
deavoured in vain to soothe her. 

At length the dreaded hour camo; the wedding 
guests were assembled, and the old grey-haired 
minister was at his post. 

All was waiting for the bride and bridegroom. 
Presently the door opened softly, and Phillip St. Leon 
and his insane bride entered. Hoe was dressed in a 
suit of spotless black broadcloth, with white kid 
gloves. <A dark shade of disappointment overspread 
his features, for he had expected to find her sane. 

But Eva! how can she be described? Dressed 
in pure white, with an orange wreath encircling 
her pale brow, and her beautiful brown curls hanging 
in rich luxuriance far below her slender waist, she 
looked like a being from another world, 

Her face was nearly transparent in its marble 
whiteness, and her blue eves wore a vague dull look; 
but all attributed it to her rocent illness and tho ex- 
citement of the occasion—for none knew she had 
been insane. 

Thoy proceeded to the altar admist a murmur of 
admiration, and the minister arosa to perform tho 
marriage ceromony, 

In the ‘meantime Philip’s grey eyes. wandered 
around the room as thongh in quest of somebody, and 
the slightest sound caused him to tremblo and his 
face to become livid. 

At length, when the marriage was nearly ovor, hoe 
became more calm, and a triumphant look lighted up 
his dark features. All noticed his strange actions, 
but none knew tho cause, 

When the usual question was put, whether any 
one there present knew any cause why these two 
should not be joined in holy wedlock, the insane girl 
raised her beautiful blue eyes from the floor and 
gazed wildly around the room until they rested upon 
ono of the front windows. 

Her lips were parted, her bosom heaved, and her 
slight form shook with emotion. None answered, 
and the ceremony proceeded. Philip had already 
spoken his vows, and the old minister turned to hor 
With the fatal question. 

A wild piorcing wail, that cansed every cheek to 
pale, and every heart to cease beating, was the only 
snswer, and Eva Locland (for no vow had escaped 





her lips,) fell fainting to the floor at the astonished 
bridegroom’s feet. tp 

At the same instant the door was pushed quickly 
open, and Paul Leeland, followed by a «stranger, 
bounded into the room, shouting in an excited voice: 

“TI am come, sister, to forbid this wholy mar- 
riage.” But seeing that sister lying cold and sense- 
less at the foot of the altar, the noble youth stood 
for a moment like one paralysed ; then with a mourn- 
ful, agonizing ery, sank beside her, exclaiming, while 
the tears rolled down his manly cheeks: 

“Oh, Heaven! havo I come to late ?” 

The tall, dark stranger glanced eagerly around the 
room, until his eye fell upon the bowed form of the 
poor old fathor, whon, moving towards him, he ex- 
claimed in loud, distinct tones: 

“ Howard Leeland, do you know me?” 

The excited, terror-stricken old man, almost gasp- 
ing for*breath, asked in a trembling voice: 

“ Are you Richard St. Leon ?” 

‘Tam indeed he ; but let me explain to the as- 
tonished bystanders the cause of my visit ;” and 


turning to the frightened people, he said: 


“ About ninoteen years ago, I came, with my now 
deceased brother, Horace St. Leon, to visit his most 
intimate friend, Howard Leeland. One ‘evening, 
while there, we started out for a moonlight walk; 
but had not gone far before Howard’ and I, who 
wero both too quick-tempered to get slong well 
together, qnarreiled on some trifling subject, when, 
heated with passion, I sprang towards him to give 
him a blow with my clenched fist. But his sharp 
eye detected the movement, and lifting his cane, he 
struck me a heavy blow across the temple, which 
felled me to the earth, 

“T knew no more until. I found myself in a fisher- 
man’s cottage. ‘'hey had taken me out of the river, 
where my brother and unfortunate friend had 
thrown me. Not having time to return just thon, I 
hastenod back to India, to attend.some important 
business, and circumstances prevented me from 
visiting my native land again for sixteen years ; but 
during all these years I consulted. the newspapers 
daily, to see if they contained the report of my 
death, but never found one word on the subject ; so 
I judged that the supposed crime had never been 
brought to light. 

“ Cominz home, I found my brother on his death- 
bed. Ho was greatly surprised to see me; and told 
mo of the way in which the crime had been con- 
cealed, and the terms of pardon he had given my 
supposed murderer—vyiz., that he should give his 
only daughter in marriage to my brothor’s son, 
Philip; whoever withdrew from the contract for- 
feiting all his wealth to the other. 

“T judged, of course, that my return rendered the 
contract. void, until. a few days ago, when I 
accidentally overheard Paul Leeland pleading most 
earnestly with Philip, to whom the secret had beon 
revealed, to give up his purposes, but without effect. 
Not staying to hear more, I passed out into the 
street and waitod for Paul, to whom I made myself 
known as soon as possible, promising to save: his 
sister. Wo started immediately for W——,::but 
hearing that Harry Clifford, a native of your town, 
and true lover of this suffering girl, was on his way 
homo, we waited uutil to-day for him; but having 
not yet made his appearance, probably from some 
unexpected delay, we were obliged to come without 
him, lest we should be too late for our purpose.” 

Then, turning to Philip, who, during the recital, 
sat like one transformed into stone, the speaker 
said: 

“And you, Philip St. Leon, never dare to claim 
relationship with me again; for before these 
astonished people, this wronged father, this perse- 
cuted, almost broken-hearted daughter, I denounce 
you as a bass, selfish villain! Leave my presence, 
sir, and never let me see your hateful face. again! 
And now, Howard, that I have saved your child 
from a fate worse than death, will you not give her 
to Harry ?” 

“JT will give her to him with all my heart!” cried 
Howard Lecland, with joy, “if you, will, im turn, 
pardon that wicked act which I did in a moment of 
passion. But, alas! perhaps Harry may never for- 
give those crucl, taunting words. I spoke to him 
three years ago.” ay 

“ Porgive you!” said a manly voice, and a noble- 
looking young man pushed through the: crowd’; “I 
have forgiven it many times; and will you, can you 
forgive the unmanly retort I made to you?” 

The old man made no answer; but, throwing his 
arms around the youth's neck, he folded him closely 





to his heart, while the tears rolled down his 
wrinkled cheeks. 

Before Richard 8t. Leon wen his story Eva had 
been taken to her room, and Paul, the ever-faithful 
brother, resumed his place by her side. His un- 
wearying attentions and loving caresses must have 
called her back to life and reason; for she opened 
her blue eyes, from which all trace of insanity had 
vanished, and exclaimed, in a sad tone: 

“Oh, brother! I have had such a fearful dream ! 
I thonght you declared I should never marry Philip 
St. Leon; that you bade me good-bye one evening 
promising to go to him, and plead with him to spare 
me a fate worse than death ; that I awaited your 
return—oh! so anxiously—but you came not; that 
the fatal day came at last, and I was married to 
Philip, while Harry—— Brother, dear brother, 
why do you moan so? DoT distress you? Why 
am I dressed in these bridal robes? What does it 
all mean? Oh! I know; it was not a dream at all, 
but a dread reality.” 

“ Sister, dear sister, I did try, oh! so hard, to save 
you, but came too late,” 
ve Yes, brother, you did come late; but not too 

te.” 

“ Eva, Eva! what.do you mean? Are you not, 
then, Philip St. Leén's wife?” 

And ‘the excited brother almost wrenched her 
hands from their slender wrists as he waited in 
breathless éagernoss for her reply. 

“No, brother, dear;’I fainted ero the marriage 
ceremony was completed.” 

““ Thank heaven, thank heaven!” was all tho glad 
youth could say; but tears of deep, heartfelt joy 
rolled down his manly cheeks. 

“Brother, where is Harry? Will not papa let 
him come to me’ one short moment? My heart is 
yearning, longing for his presence.” 

“ Trust your brother, darling ; you shall seo him 
when he comes, but he has not yet arrived.” 

“He is here, brother, he is here! When the 
grey-haired minister asked the question—which, 
had I answered, would have bound me to Philip St. 
Leon—lI saw Harry's pale face prossed against the 
window pano as I glanced wildly around tho room, 
and, ol! the sight was agony; I could not enduro it. 
It was that that brought me back to reason, and 
caused me to fall senseless to the floor.” 

“ Are you eertain, sister? or was it only a picture 
of your excited fancy?” 

‘No, brother, it was no delusion. I can never 
forget that dear face. Go and eull him, brother, 
dear ; I cannot rest until I see him.” 

The door opened softly and Harry entered, but 
she did not hear him ; her whole soul was wrapped 
up in a precious picture. 

Fora moment hé stood in silent admiration—un- 
consciously worshipping the lovely being, so pure, 
so unselfish; then passing quietly to her sido, he 
folded her closely to his heart, pa. Oarbeig 

“ My own beautiful darling! Mina, in spite of 
Philip St. Leon. Mine for ever!” 

An expression of pain settled upon her sweet 
features as she endeavoured to release herself from 
his fond embrace, and she asked, in a faltering 
Voice : 

“Harry, does my father know of this interview ? 
Whereis Philip? Oh! has he exposed my poor old 
father ?” 

“No, darling, Iam here with your father's per- 
mission ; but did not Paul tell you that Richard 8t. 
Leon is yet alive? That he was here to-night to 
render null that fatal contract made ia a moment of 
excitement so many years ago.” 

And Harry related to Eva those events which 
Paul, in his noble generosity, had left him to do, 
thinking they would carry more joy to that loving 
sister's heart, coming from a lover’s lips, than from 
a brother's. He also explained the cause of his 
long absence, and told her that he had written to her 
many times; but, though he received no answer, he 
knew that she was faithful. 

It is impossible to describe Eva's feelings that 
uight, when she found her cup of happiness so full. 
Saffice it to say that she recovered rapidly, every 
vestige of insanity gone, and in three weeks there 
was another wedding in Leeland House, but no un- 
willing bride. 

Richard St. Leon returned to India after the 
wedding, bearing with him the blessings of four 
grateful hearts. 


Philip is living to thig day, a lonely, unloved old 
bachelor, B.R 
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THE OLD MAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


Why, a ws wind whistle—who cares ? Let 
t blow, 
Driving hither and thither the flakes of the 


snow 
Let the wretches without, as they shivering 


pass, 

Gaze with envy and hatred at mo through 
the glass; 

I am safo from the storm, with all mon could 
desire, 

A dinner of dainties, and a good fire, 

This luxury round me; all cheerful and 
bright} 

And my sixtieth Christmas is with me tos 
night. 


Wheel the chair around, William ; the cloth 
take away; ‘ 

Drop the curtains, and then light the taper 
—but stay— 

Place the sherry in reach ; put cigars there 
at hand— 

A dozen or so of my favourite brand. 

You may go. Should I need you, the bell- 
rope will bring 

Obedient to summons the slave of tho ring; 

I'm alone; but not lonely; unseen by this 
light, 

There are guests from the past who aré with 
me to-night. 


First is Albert, my brother, thegoldex-haired 
one 

The pet of his mother, the youngest- born 
son. 

Tle died on the ocean—the blue, swelling 


wave, 

The home of his choice, at the last was his 
Tave. 

He comes as he went, with a frank, earnest 


gaze, 

And he warms his wot frame in the bright, 
cheerful blaze. * 

Dead now twenty years, but his eyes are as 
bright— ' 

No matter—you’re welcome, dear brother, 
to-night, , 


There is Mflion on whom I could ever 
depend . 

Just less than a brotlier, and more than‘a 
friend— 

Stout Milton, who died not a twelvemonth 


ago, 

From his heme in the churchyard wades 
here through the snow, 

He oo to spend Christmas, as often 

ore: 

But less biiskly than wont seems to enter 
the door. 

What makes him so pulacless and pallid 
and white ? 

Cheer up ; we'll be jolly together to-night. 


Ah! Amy, my darling! ten years since we 
laid 

Your body to rest in the cypress’s shade, 

And now you retura to the husband who 


pressed 
That sad night in anguish your form to his 
breast. ; 
Come ‘back on a visit ? no! come to remain, 
For I swear nothing ever shall part us 


again. 

Thirty veal sinee your eyes cheered my 
life with their light ; 

And yet you look younger than ever to- 
night. : 


What! Sybil, my daughter, have you too 
returned ; 

To the father whose heart for you evermore 
yearned? 

Has he whom you chose at the risk of my 


curse , : 

Sent you back here to open the strings of 
my purse? . 

Why, you died through neglect of the huse 
band who vowed 

To chesioh sat love—died, despairing and 
proud, 

Does the gare give you boliday? Would 


t, , ; 
§ living te wit here’ to 


j 





All well desired guests for the revel are 


near— ; 

Wife, daughter, friend, brother—all risen 
and here, 

Yet it seems to my judgment the sherry 
lacks taste, 

The cigar has no flavour—it all burns to 
waste; 

The — expiros, and the gas-light sinka 
ow; 

The fire fails to embers—what troubles me 


80 
All here, no one missing—the list is not 
right; 
One guest,’ and the greatest, is lacking 
to-night. 


He enters at last. "Tis a stravger to mo, 

So draped with dint shadows, so gaunt— 
who-is he ? 

Sunk deep are his eyes, there is ico in hig 
breath— 

Aguest most unwelcome! 
tis Death. 

Unwelcome? Not so! 
them all. 

His skeleton foot has a musical fall; 

His shadows have changed to a halo of 


I know tim— 


Most desired of 


ght— 
Best friend and deliverer, welcome to-night, 
J.D. E. 
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I HAVE mopre'than once reiterated the following 
simple story, by word of mouth, for several reasons 
In the first place, it is as strictly true as it is strange ; 
in the next, it enables me to justify kindness and 
gratitude in ® quarter where such justification is 
seldom accorded; and again, because it places our 
patiently-suffering, much-abused, John Chinaman in 
a better and less degraded light, and shows him to 
be fully as susceptible to humane and generous treat- 
wént as his more fortunate fellows of less slanted 
optics and less pronounced expression of nose and 
beek bone, ' 

As the winter holidays of 18— approached, they 
found me in no very enviable state of mind. 

I was living, with my family,.in the little mining 
town of Red Gulch, not'a hundred miles irom Marys- 
ville, California. 

A continued runt of ill-fortane had reduced me 
from the proud position of a mining speculator on 
my own account to the supériatendency of a small, 
average-paying quartz mill, ‘controlled by a brace 
of Seotchmen, who paid me the smallest possible 
wages, and that but grudgingly. 

At aily'rate, it was barely euflicient to subsist on 
inthe ‘provokingly hard times that then prevailed. 
Long continued ill success had: broken my spirit dnd 
undermined my individual energy, and it was only 
by observing the strictest economy in everything, 
that my good wife and [ managed to make both ends 
meet in the’ condact’ of our household, and at the 
same time send our three children to a respectable 
scliool, and preserve an outward semblance to the 
thrift and decency that had distinguished us in our 
prosperous days. 

And one of our sources of annoyance just at the 
time of which I am speaking, was that our little 
onés would have'to be put off with their Christmas- 


‘tree, to which they had been accustomed ouce a year 


from the time they were born, 

But' they took it better than could have been ex- 
pected when their mother prepared them for their 
dissppointment beforehand. 

Tommy,’ the eldest, who was a veritablo little 
philosopher in his way, stoutly asserted that he had 
outgrown such childish luxuries, and would manage 
to make merry enough if we would treat him toa 
new pair of boots, of which he was sadly in need, 
poor fellow. 

Bella also pretended te think nothing of the dis- 
appointment; and if little Jenny, whose brief recol- 
lection could not include more than two Christmas- 
trees at the farthest, looked a little downcast when 
told that Santa Claus would this year have nothing 
for her but a cheap doll and a picture-book, she did 
not whimpér abonat it, bat bore it very well, 

“ Still 1 know they foel the disappointment bitterly 
enough at heart,” said my wife, sadly ; ‘‘and I hope 
we shall be able-next Obristmas to make amends to 
them.” 

‘*Sappobe I cut one of the dwarf firs out on'the 
mountain; and beng it over with sugar-plumws and 








cheap candies?” I suggested. ‘It would be better 
than nothing.” 

“T don’t think it would, after the beautiful and 
expensive trees to which the darlings have been ac- 
customed,”’ 

“Then let us think and say nothing more about 
it,” said I, with some impatience, 

“TI wouldn’t mind their disappointment so much,” 
continued my wife, one of whose weaknesses was to 
always have her say out, upon no matter how dis- 
agteeable a subject, “if it was not constantly aggra- 
vated by the Cameron children, uext door, who are 
for ever crowing over our chicks by describing the 
magnificent tree thoir parents are going to provide 
for them.” 

*T have # notion to move to the other end of the 
town,” I exclaimed. biting my lip; for Mr, Cameron 
was one of my employers, aud the one who most per- 
sistently reminded we of my dependant position, 
having known me in other days when I was as well 
off as himself, 

“That would cost more than a well-loaded Christ. 
mas-tree, I am afraid,” said my wife. 

Just then Master ‘lommy camo stumping in from 
school, with his satchel on bis arm, and a brighter 
look on his face than I had seom it wear for seme 
time 

* jfooray!”? ho cried; “ we’re going to have a 
Christinas-treo after all!” 

“Yes, indeed!” exciaimed Bella, who just then 
made her appearance at his heels, towiug iu Jouny, 
whose eyes were also dancing in her head; “a 
better and more wonderful tree than is in all Caii- 
forny.” 

““And where is it to come from?” said I, in much 
surprise, 

“* Ali Kin is going to give it to me.” 

Fn my wife aud myself burst out laughing at 
this. 

Ah Kin was a simple-minded Chinese laundryman, 
who had formerly been employed by me in my little 
shaft on Feather river, wien I was delving for gold 
on my own account. 

Ho had been taken down with a dreadful fover, 
from which only the most unintermitting care on our 
part, together with fortuuate doctoring, had restored 
him to life and usefalness—though to the latter ouly 
with impaired and broken facultics. 

He had never been strong-minded at his brightest, 
and bis convalescence loft him so dovastated of his 
small store of Oriental cunning as to verge upon 
imbecility, while his physical energies bad only re- 
euperated sufliciontly to enable him to earn a pre- 
carious subsistenco at a neighbouring laundry that 
was carried on by one of his countrymen. 

He had at first joined a showman’s enterpriso in 
the capacity of “ the great original Chinese Juggler,” 
@ vocation in which he (according to his own ac- 
count) had once been a proficient in the Flowery 
kingdom}; but his impaired faculties had deprived 
him of his former skill—if, indeed, he had ever pos- 
sessed any—and ho had at length settled down asa 
spiritless and unambitious mau-washerwoman, 

But he had never forgotten our humane treatment 
during his illness, though we had come to look upon 
the stupid expression of his gratitude as containing 
about as much intelligonce as would have been be- 
trayed by a well dispositioned Newfoundland dog. 

“Tt will certainly bea fine tree you will obtain 
from Ah Kin,” said I, ‘* Better put such notions 
away at once, my dears.” 

** But, papa,” said ‘l'ommy, earnestly, “he swears 
he will come ere on Christinas morning, and inake 
a lovely Christinas-troe grow right out of the 
ground,” 

Yes,” put in Bolla, “avd he promises that it 
shall be ever so much better than the Cameron girls 
are to have.” 

* All covered with silver an’ dold,” chimed in 
Jenny, clapping her hands. 

* And a real tree, growed out of the ground before 
our very eyes,” reiterated T'ommy. 

** Nonsense,” said I, a little crossly. ‘I shall give 
the stupid fellow » lesson for putting such silly 
notions into your heads,” 

* But I have somewhere read of Oriental jugglers 
producing a full-grown, matured tree of dwarf size in 
a few minutes,” said my wife, whose predilection in 
favour of Ah Kin was greater than my own, chiefly 
because he attended her Bible-class in the Sunday 
school, and led her to believe that he was in a fair 
way to being converted to Christianity. 

“So have I,” I replied, “ but they must have been 
far more expert than our poor addle-pated simpleton 
ofan Ah Kin. However——” 

I was interrupted by the entrahce into our little 
gardou—under whose ample shade trees the foregoing 
controversy had taken place—of the very subject 
of our remarks bimself, 
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Tle was, without doubt, the most inane, ultra-addled 
super-stupid specimen of ey en a John Chinaman I ever 
saw. 

He might bave been almost any age from twenty- 
five to sixty, so utterly expressionless was his fiat, 
vapid, sheepish physiognomy, the: skin of which 
jouked like nothing so much as imperfect mahogany 
vetiecring that had been exposed to the weather for 
an indefinite period, but whose little slits of eyes 
were not without a sort ot canine affectionateness 








when they chanced to encounter me or mine, 
His development of forehead and chin—or rather 
tho laek of it—was after the manner of the priucely 


\ztce descendants that were once exhibited through 
the country; his yellow, protuberant, tusk-like teeth 
were constantly exposed; and one wondered that 
even the weight of his attenuated pigtail did not pre- 
ponderate over his cerebral incapacity sufficiently to 
prostrate him altogether on his back. 

‘Tie children were not long in making this cheer- 
ful specimen of Celestial civilisation acquainted with 
te nature of the conversation that he had interrupted, 
and the doubts that we had expressed in respect to 
the promised Christmas-tree, 

Ile contented himself with making a low salaam, 
with which he always greeted us, especially my wile, 
and simply said : 

** Waitee till Kistmassee eomee, and seo what I 
do, I know whatit means, ior the good lady makee 
me lovie the Mellican man’s Joss. I never forget 
kindness, not mo. I was a big, lich magie-man in 
China. I makie grow light here in this gardens 
splendid tree, so high,” (measuring eff about half a 
yird with bis hauds) “on Kistmagsee morning, 
Waitee and gee,” 

With that Ab Kin went into the house for a basket 
ef soiicd linen, and we gaw hitle of him until the 
Christmas morning following, when our garden con- 
tained a number of theneighbours and theirchildren, 
attracted thither by the extraordinary promise of Ab 
Kin, which Tommy and Bella had noised abroad 
through the entire neighbourhood. 

It was lovely weather, as warm and balmy as 8 
day in June in New England. 

The sunshine caressed the award with a loving 
hand, the birds were melodious in the cedars, the 
vold-fish flashed ruddily in the little fountain I had 
improvised near the gate, and the children were dis- 
porting upon the steps of our cottage piazza with 
their new toys aud gimcracks, in which, however, 
‘Tommy, Bella and Jeuny were constrained to take a 
back-seat, inasmuch as I had only with difficulty 
been able to afford an extra dinner for the family, 
end their parents and nurses were near.at hand, 
anong whom [ noticed, with an uncomfortable feeling, 
both Mr. and Mrs, Cameron, who appeared to loek 
down upon me with ostentatious commiseration at 
wy poverty. 

I bore it as well as I conld, and my wife, knowing 
the humiliation that oppressed, mo, moved familiarly 
among those who had constituted themselves our 
guests, and made such a show of appearing at her 
ease that she overdid it a little. 

I took care, howover, to make every one under- 
stand that I placed no reliance in the, Chinaman’s 
promise—as, indeed, I did not—and would vot con- 
sider myself responsible for whatever disappointment 
might occur, They were welcome to sit in the 
garden as long as they wished, but I had not invited 
them, aud should not exert myself to afferd them 
euiertainment, 

Ah Kin made his appearance at ten o’clock, 
accompanied by another Chinaman bearing a basket 
containing apparently nothing but fresh new earth. 
‘They were both dressed in clean but coarse cotton 
clothes, aud Ah Kin—who looked more. emaciated 
tian I had ever sern him since he had-newly arisen 
from his siek-bed—carried over his arm a large 
mantle of faded yellow silk, 

lie selected a spot of green sward upon which he 


directed the basket earrier to empty tho,earth, after 
which he dismissed him, aud, throwing himself uvon 
his knees, proceeded to press and pat the soil into 
a smoothly rounded little mound about the size of an 


inverted washbowl, 

fe then took from somewhere in the folds of the 
silk mantle a@ little round, purple seed, or . bean, 
which he held up for us all to examine, between bis 
lore-finzer and thumb. ‘This he deposited in a smail 
hole, which he carefully made ia the centre of the 
leap. Covering it. up, he made. a number of 
cabatistic sigus over the surface of :the mound, while 
he muttered to himself in. low, sing-seng,. ynintelli- 
gible toues, at the eame time, waving his hands! 
slowly and mechanically over his head. 

He ‘then produced a little vial, containing a 
sparkling purplish liquid, which he proceeded. to’ 
sprinkle over the spot at whieh the bean had. been 
Planted, accompanying the motion with @ sort of | 
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spasmodic depression of the tone ia whion he had 
been chanting. riab ¢ 

He then hastily covered the,entire moaud with 
the mantle, and, turning to the spectators —who had 
observed him with varying emotions; though, for my 
part, I had madene effort te: conceal my contempt 
for the whole affair, as seo mush» hocus-pocus, 
beneath the notice of an erdinary ivtelligence—and 
opened upon them with a long-winded harangue, se 
rapidly spoken that few of.us, could gether its 
meaning, if, indeed, it had any, which I very much 
doubt. of , i 

But while he was speaking, my wife called our 
attention to the silken cloth, ugder the centre of which 
something was evidentiy forming intoaoonieal shaps 
that tented the texture inte regular felds on every 
side. ‘ ' 

I now made ne effort to conceal my interest, and 
every one looked on with breathless suspense and 
curiosity. 4 

Suddenly Ah Kin seized a hem of, the mantle, 
whisked it off, and there, in the ceutre of the mound, 
was as perfecta fir troein miniature as the mind could 
conceive of, i 

Its tiny branches were thickly, huvg with little 
nuggets ef virgin gold, which sparkled inuithe sun- 
shine, anda little envelope was stickisg from the 
upper branches, like a billet-doux from, fairy land, 

An exclamation of delighted surprise ran through 
the assembly. 

Ab Kin gravely seizod the trea by its slender trunk 
—it was not more than twelve inches high, and ex 
quisitely proportioned—raised it gently from the 
ground, and thus exposed the genuine roots and 
tendrils to which the soil tenaciously adhered. Hé 
then placed itin a small flower pot that chanced to 
be lying near, presented it to my wife, with the in; 
junction that she should take exceediugly geodioare 
of.it; aud picking up the silk mantle, took his de- 
parture without @ word, i ) bl ij 

“‘ Wonderful!” exclaimed Mr,.Cameron. o;% The 
nuggets are genuine, too. ‘There's one huadred 
pounds worth of gold en.it.” 0% : be rms aroe'eay 

** It beats our Ohristmas-tree all hollow,’?\ said one 
of the Cameron, offeprings, whose mother: thereupon 
sont her home by.a peauliarly spiteful shove, ii.) oc 

When they had bad pleuty*of time.to admire, it 
we took the wonder-tree .into ;the \cotiage, an 
inspected it at our leisure, and in the privacy of our 
family. —-I nf ratadr ¢ d i 

Of course the children wera wild with delight as I 
shook the solid nuggete from, the ‘magie bianches; 
and eollected them in a glittering heap upon the 
table. aiaroitlad iii 

, * Read this. miasive,’? said,my,wife, snatching off 
the small envelope., ‘it’s directed to you, ia Ab 
Kin's best pigeon Engliah,” 4.0 9) sur occa own que 

L have not the contents-of that.momentons, migsive 
before me just now, and shall not uudeitake to give 
its phraseology frem memory. bor aw | 

Suffice it to say that it gave me such, minute direc- 
tions tv take outa claim in the mountains not morethgn 
twenty miles from Red Gulch, which had never keen 
pruspected over before, specifying, the place:in.amest 
careiul manner, that lost no time. in iostituting the 
claim in strict accordance with the direetion seccived, 
and.that the mines whieh I there opened made me 
independently rivh., o8 amit eater 

But our house.was broken into on that very Christ- 
mas night, andthe wonderful tree, which the grate- 


-| ful Chinaman had (at least apparently),caused.to, 


spriug.up from the earth for our speciai benefit, dis- 
appeared and was neyer seen again, eo iriw io out 
But, inasmuch as I) bad taken;care to seorete, its 
precious fruits, andthe burglars, were frightened 
from completing their, plunder, it wags no. material! 
loss, though I should have Jiked to keep the tree for 
exhibition. = oe: tindd godw 5 + 
If the reader can Offer an explanation...of,. its 
strange production, I gould jike to,kneyw, ites I 
have loug siuce given it up as an inexpligable 
wystery, agi nit7 bitio one erate 
Ab Kin died shortly.after,I openad .the ‘Charity 
Miue as I called. the magnificent, property. which 
his information placed me in possession of—and after 
steadfastly refusing any, eqmponsgation, for ithe 
fayours he had conferred, bus leaving arequest,that 
I would embaim. bis remaing apd .baye,taem, sent 
back to his friends in China, whigh, of)course.L.did, 
My children are all grown pow, and we seldom 
spend the holidays, together, withont ,recaling...te 
mind the gratitude .ef the paer,Clinaman as evinced 
in Ab Kia's wonderful Christuias-tree, .y ) a 
, aatiw em bina “5 5e0 dean Me 
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PARTHOLAN’S GRAVE. 
: Then sang he how the sudden, pest with half 
the fair and brave 
of. Erin filled; Ben’. Edar’s. cairns, and Tam- 
lacht's nation-grave. 
Forgottea, Partholan himself lics neath his 
royal mound > 
On green, Meynalty, hushed at.eve by occan’s 
drewsy sound, 
And clangoroussong of flocks by night, when 
through the wintry air |. 
The wide-winged wild geese to their pools by 
Liffey’s side repair, 











MY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
—— 
“ Ring out merry bells for Christmas.’ 


I mEARD them ringing, ia that great dull room 
where I sat reading aloud—* Stuart Mill’? it was 
to-night—but the sentences that rolled so smoothly 
off my tongue were as so much Greek to mea moment 
afterward. 

There was a sleepy fire burning in the grate, and 
toasting his feet and limbs in the warmth and hea:, 
sat the master of North Oaks, an old white-haired 
mah of seventy, feeble in health, and irritable in 
temper, yet not an unkindly man, considering Lis 
age and ill-health, ie 

I was—well, companion, secretary, half-nurse. I 
had made a rather unfortunate essay at woman's in- 
dependence, and been reully glad to come where the 
home was comfortable and tho duties light, And 

is po ~ 

I wondered how it would seem -to keep a real 
bright, merry Christmas—to bave smiles showered 
upon yeu, glad wishes, gifts, laughter and plea- 
santries,: I remembered when we were little oncs at 
home, how we had hung up ourstockings, feasted 
and played, and danced in the evening to mamma's 

iano, 
There. had eome death andchanges., Papa, and a 
brother and sister, had been carried off by a nalig- 
nant fevers): di! wa 

My eldest brother had gone to China to entera 
mereantile, howse,..and my.,-mother had, accepted 
shelter at the hands of a great-aunt, whom she had 
angered, years before, by her marriage with a poor 
may, when she might; have had)arrich husband as 
well, There she had died when | wag about twelve. 

Madame. Buysdell my aunt was called. ,.She had 
married a ey man for her nosed, husband, and 
bee s widow fer many 4 y: re, Were npmerous 
Rapadell eirs, but “if ple if ay them all, save 
ene, who had spent a mont er.bo-with us tho 
sumlder ‘I was fourteen, A vet that I had a gover- 
ness, and was kept as strict as ® prisoner, I had 
such longftigs for youth and ‘Brightness, for gaicty 
and affection; I envied the youhg Beople of the 
village when I saw their cheerful faces, on Sunday. 
Sometimes I used to think of runhing away. ... 

I-was about séventeon when the governesys was 
called away to her own family; but ‘her absence 
bronght m6 no liberty. “ 

My aunt watched me with a curious watchfulness, 
forbade novelsand yoang companions, I was ready 
fer revolt at Christmas, Only a year-ago! 

Why did'the bells pealingthrough the-clear,frosty 
air eall it to: mind?» It*ame like apicsture over tlie 
page I was reading, and for a moment I saw it all 
agai. © 1 isgea i Doe aes 

«: Harle,” my aunt had said, “I expeet a guest this 
evening. ;. Go up te your toom, and put on the dress 
you. will-find hangingythere:”) 9 j0%> x“ 

I obeyed wonderingly. A crimsen.merino, with 
softytich.laces atthe wrist,and threat, nil.a pearl 
necklace. What was te happen?) Her austere maid 
camgin.aad assisted mewoy yo | cor) 7 

“ Whe is to come?’”” I asked, eagerly, ‘‘Is it to 
mr rae “i d to ty , with i d 

or it. seem: .® party with muse an 
dancing would be the pore tolife, - * 

“A party! Ne such foolishness, indeed, It,is Mr. 
Hugh Ruysdell to spend'a week. There he comes 
now. Don’t go dare brains ed aunt calls.” 

I tarned ‘up the lights and Tooked at myself: Yes, 
I was pretty now, with this soft pirnkin my cheeks, 
andthe bright Hight Yn iy “eyes.” Iwas of middle 
height, but my pepdernee mau m8 look small. My 
complexion’ was fi , hy hiir'a Nght brows, my eyes 
many shades darker. °°" 0) V4" Bove 

When oP wis tived ‘oP adviittitig-“nryself, I °dpened 
the window and said a bit of Tennyson? og was 
no mrd@h; but Ghe state werosMinitiz, acd the bells 
pealed so joyfully. Mow mutly “happy hearts there 
would bette-night! Why was letrit ditiofit-all ? 

I was summoned downstairs, Mr, Hib Kuysdell 
rose to receive me, 


oan il te 
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I had preserved a little girl’s remembraree of a 
young man, but this one seemed rather old and grave 
—twenty-eight, as I afterward learned; but there 
was an air of quict authoriiy and experience about 


Lim that chilled my bright mood at the moment, 
My aunt waved me to a seat, 


“* We may as well begin with the truth,” she said, 
“Although no outward 
tokens may be visible, I know that Ihave not much 
longer to live, and I desire to let you know my plans. 
You, Hugh, have treated me with greatér respect 
and less servile selfishness than any other member 
of the family. Ruysdell Manor is miné to dispose of 
as I like, but it onght to be handed down with the 
I have no nearer relative than this girl, 
but I have some pride for my family, a8 well. If 


fm her business like way. 


old name, 


you are willing to marry her, the property is yours; 
if she is f énough to refuse, I shal} not alter my 
mind. She has been brought up in the strictest 


seclusion, 80 you need be afraid of no old, forbidden 
love affairs. I have not told her of my plans before, 
because I ment to give her no chanée to set herself 


up in opposition to me. Here is a good husband for 
you, Earle Germaine ; and, Hugh Ruysdell, you are 
man enough, I fancy, to manage your own case.”’ 

Isat astounded. All the rebellious blood within 
me came to tho surface, 

Hugh turned the conversation presently, and, in 
spite of myself, I could not help joining now and 
then, But when she rose to retire, I went also. 

She paused in the hall, 

“Tam quite satisfied with Hugh Ruysdell,” she 
said. “I loved his grandfather, and there is no 
reason Why you should not love the grandson. That 
is my Christmas gift to you—a husband,” and she 
lan cm shrilly. ‘Let me find you a good, sensible 
girl.” 

i made no answer. A Christmas gift, indeed ! 
To be thrust st a man, to be bargained for paltry 
lands‘and riches! I was full of romance, albeit it had 
not come from novel-reading. 

So another dreary Christmas was added to the 
procession, 

Hugh Ruysdell remained a week. Heo was 
courteous and gentlemanly, but he gave me no chance 
to refusé him as I had surely resolved to do, 

A fortnight after that my aunt was found dead in 


hor. bed from an affection of her heart.: Hor will { was why I Wanted a littlo happiness before——” 
had been signed on Christmas morning. Thero were | 
preral legacies, and.asum of ten thousand pounds | child. But you liave not yet said what would intke 
tg be settled upon me in my own right the day I) you happy. Lfit is not the lovet-——” 


became Sirs, Ruysdell, Otherwise nothing, 
Hugh arrived in time for the funeral. A day or 
two after he said: ; 
“T thought of asking a cousin to come and stay. at 
thé Muhor until —at present, I mean, while it is so 
lonely ‘for you! You will like Mrs. Morloy very. 
much, Siac’ your'aunt planned our destiny a 
** Mr, Ruysdell,”’ I interrupted hastily, “ f am‘ not 
milling to-fulfil that destiny. I may havesome desires 
ny, Owes"? ; 
“Yau do not love another—surely ?” 
; \L.do not love, another, but as little do I love you. 
‘have dno opportunity to protest against this barter 





“ Nay, do hot use so harsh a term. I will give you 
time to think. Your aunt might have stated matters 
thore gently, but it was her way. Will you not try 

“ Stich & love is worth littl.” 

“Yot if I dim willffig to wiit—to accépt it 

Thatangered te. d 

“T have given you a final answer,” and I ttirned 
hastily, away: ; 

“No; Iwill not take itas such. Besides, I feel in 
honour bound to provide for your present emergencics 
since your aunt depended upon me.’’ 

‘*Do not trouble yourself.” 

“I shall write directly for my gousin,”’ 

] 1 Wend to my room in a mood of the keenest indig- 
nition, : 

My ‘att had thrown me tpon his charity as it 
Were, 

T bégan to pack up @ few necessary articles and 
some clothing, resdlved to leave Ruysdell Manor at 
once, 

‘Rortune favoured me the nextday, 

The new master whs absent fer some honrs, 

sent my-trunk,to the station, wrote & brief note 
ol explanatien, and, started oub as if I might be 
goihg for -a walk, without even w& godd-bye to thé 
servants. «+3, ¢ é od 

t ris vey. gonfdent of my own, strength. I had 
ait fried fo whom I meant to apply. 


My frtend was true dnd kind; but, as I said, I bad 
not Betn remarkably stecdksful. 

My education was ordinary, and thé ranks of 
teachots Were fall to overffowing. | 

I imalle Ono ossay at HéWing, one ds ¥alostoman, 
when I heard of the. $ilfo¢ at North Oaks, applie: 
through a niece of Mrs. Wright’s, and was taken, I 








Di I wonder sometimes about Mr. Ruysdell ? 


partly vexed manner. 


free from incumbrances, 
** Miss Germaine !”’ 


Sprang to my eyes, 
“Pardon me !’’ I cried, confasedly. 
“ What were you thinking Wbout ?” 
The keen grey eyes studied me earnestly, 
I picked up my book and found the plact. 


were looking in that grate for full five mixutes,”’ 
“Was I? I beg your pardon for my négli- 
gence.” 
“That does not answer my question,” 
“It was of the past,’ I said, slowly. “ Of changes 
and trouble, and perhaps vain wishes. A yéir ago I 
was listening to Christmas bells, but they brought 
me no luck.” i 
“Trouble! You are too young, child,” 
* Yoars have little to do with it, I think.’’ 
Then I went on in a mood of strange courage. 
“I should like to see one brighit, joyous Christin; 
to know what youth and pleasure were really |1ké6; 
to be happy !” 
“Come, now, what would make you happy? A 
lover, of course, Well, theré will be plenty of 
them.” : 
“T Was not thinking of « lover,’’ I replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘* Théeré are many other things.” & 
‘* How old are you?”im bia. @brupt fashion, still 
eyeing me intently. 
- “Eighteen aféw months ago.” 
* And the Christmas bells stirred up old memoriés. 
Well, Miss Germaine, when you have finished that 
chapter, you and Mrs. Wright shall go over to the 
church. They aro practising carols and putting up 
evergreens, as I dure say you liavé many a time.” 
“No; I have had no bright sunny youth, That 





“Old age,” he finished.” “The wish is Hatural, 





“It is not the lover,” and I flushed angrily.“ Gat- 
net a woman think of a happy. home, with glad 
hearts in it, of kindness and cfiection in a hundred 
little things of cheerfulness and beauty, of remem- 
braneé in Absences Of joy in home cotiifg; of a birth- 
a@ay kept now aid then, of a housé shinicg and gar- 
nished for a Qhristmay feast, when friends and 
neighbours shall be called'in, and the peace and goed 
will made sweeter and more — then any gold! 
If I was rich I should have it so!” 

Lended.with 5 tumult of vain. longing and pas- 
Sionate despair, turning to my book again, 

““Ooitit heré,’’ said Mr. Chantrey, pointing to the 
stool on which his feet bad resté) Beidie lie trans. 
ferred them to the fender: “I have something to 
say to you. Child, answer me truiy—are you not 
grieving for an old lover? I heard something from 
Mis, Wright, that.an aunt—-” 

‘“*Chos» mea husband,’ and 1 laughed scornfully, 
“There was but one fortune, aad she wanted it to 
anewer for both; so she asked him to marry me. It 
Was a year ago to-night,” 

* And you——” , 

" Reftised to be bargained away—that was all.” 

T iid not sit down, but stood theré défiantly, I 
knew there was ‘A scarlet fish On tach clieck, aiid 
that iny brown eyss wére Hasiiiig Yet I was in no 
eoquettish mood, 

I should as soon have thought of trying to charm 
the oli houseke2per. 

**A brave lover, traly! Child, I am not surs but 
that 1 cam bestow. some of this much. coveted happi- 
ness upon you. You are poor, and @ wonians you 
cannot go in search of it as men dos Will you marry 
me? Iam old enouga to be your,grandfather, and 
perhaps, no angel in temper; butJ think I ean ap- 
preciate your pretty, delicate ways, even as my wile. 
You will have many luxuries, and I projwise not. to 
bea hard master. Do your duty faithfully by me 
for a few years, and then you will Bé your own 
inistress, with Wealth enotigh to give you all you 
desire. Come, will you do thit,’mid-givé im fits 
little hand in return?” 

I was struck dumb with astonishment, During 
the four months that I had beén here, Wot dne look 
or word evuld haveigiven meth’ impreséion that Mr. 
Cixnteey thought of mein any other light than that 
of a paid servant, ' 

A tap on the ‘oor roused us, 


wes so glad to have a chauce of a permanent home, 


Yes. 
I was thinking of him now, in a partly curious, 


No deubt he was glad enough te have th> manor | Miss Germaino over to church presc ntly, and let } 


Isprang up, dropping my book with aclatter, I 
had been dreaming in the midst of those long sen- 
tences, with the sound of the Christmas bells in my 
ear 


My face was scarlet, and the quick tears of shane 


“It must have been curiddily éntertaiiii You 


*‘ Hore is the evening mail, sir. Morris went over 
to Brantley, and was detained. Will you have some 
tea brought in ?” she asked. 






“Yes. Takecare of the papers, Mics Germaine, 
and hand me my glasses. Mrs, Wright, will you take 
t her 

hear the carols? She stays indoors too mn 
The good woman glanced at me wonderii nd 


assented, bidding me roll out the table and pui ou 
the cloth, while she went for the tea. 

“Stay, Mrs. Wright,” and he detained her with a 
wave of the hand. “ How is this? A leiter delayed 


and a guest coming to keep Ch#istmas! Will py 
have a fire lighted in a spare roomimmediately 2 Av t 
we should have sent #6 meet the tfsin. Ai! that 
mnust bé my friend, Bring hittin here. Miss Gor- 


tiine, exert your sense of besuty to tidy the room. 
Put away the books and fit ié fie.’ 

I hurried through with thé fore?) and was at tro 
latter when @ fire treed sotinded in the room, 
and a ¢ of grectings.. 

© Pardo my hegligened, Magh} but this letior 
which shold have reached ihe yesterday, has jass 
comé, You are none thé ss Welcome, however, bit 
yow would have been aparéd the tramp from ihe 
eee yiich } ed oxcsedingly 

“Which I énjoyed 6x 5 80 Bive yourself no 
tifeasiness, ibe glad to find you 80 well, Have you 
Hot taken & Hew Icasd of life ?’ 

©] was thinking of it just #8 Your letter came. A 
pages gaté, you kuow.” And Mr. Chantrey pve 
LE set ar little laugia, ‘‘ Miss Germaine, Hugh—ii-, 

wysdell.” 
k 


“T have met Mis Gorinaitie before, I did not 
now——” anid he glanced curiously at me. 


” 


* How 
on gome here? Pardon uo, but—— 

*T wantod someone who could read decently, ald 

tp A colamn of figures; write # letter, atid move wi 


out disturbing the whole houwsé. iy li useli ree 
commended this young woman, who was out of om) ov 
thet, Is there anytning unorthodox? Las slice run 


away, and are hor friends offering large rewards: 
** My having met Miss Germaine before is uetortu 
nate if it should lead to any such misconceptions.’ 
he answered, quietly. 

Mrs. Wright brought in the tea. 

* Will you wait upon the table, Barlo ?” she aske« 
“ Kate has gone fo lier sister’s, so I must look atic 
the room.” 

“ And see if you cannot find something mora sub- 
stantial for a weary traveller. IT aiways take, my 
téa in hére of an @vehing. lt is hatd work to get 
about.” 

“And it is really delightful with this beautiful 
fire. I have geen nothing so homé-like for a long 
while,” 

“What are you going away for, Hugh?” Mr. 
Chantrey asked, in his abrupt iashion, 

“I? Oh, love of change, I suppose,” with a short, 
foreed laugh. 

“But | thought you had determined to settle down 
and be happy, which savored of marriage to me. A 
fino old @state, too! Hugh, you have not learned 
wisdom yet. Or did your old relative saddle it wii 
Bomeé Unreasonable bequest ?” 

“It certainly was_right. that the manor should 
come back to thé family, aud siace my grandiather’s 
wife had no children of hor owna——” 

“ Did she want to endow a hospital, fen ?” 
“No. There was a relative, a young Indy, that sie 
provided for with sonie money, but owing to an un- 
fortunate clause or command, that. could not bo ful- 
filled, this person wns rendered portiouless. I Lave 
beéii taking all effort to fiud her.” 

“ Te this the trouble that sends you away ?” 

Mr. Ruysdéll flustied under the other's keen eyes, 
“ T have placed the matter in the hands of a shrowd 
lawyer, and I think now that he will find the lady. 
It seems that wo Cininot live at Ruysdell Manor to- 











gether, so I shall léave it for her pleasure. I can do 
voxy well.” 
“Hugh, why do you not marry? You young men 


are very foolish, I think, You spend your best 
years ih-roving, arid, when you are queer and full of 
whims, marry some Woinan to torment. aud wonder 
that yout are pot happy. Come, now, there is a good 
sugrestion.” 

“Tt was.a plan of marriage that made the trouble.” 
“ And you refused 2” 

“Tndeed, it was tlie Tady.” 

“What objection eduld she have .to you, Ifuzh 
Riysd@ell ? ; 
and plea sant-téimpered, that I can eortily to. 
more did sho want? ;You are foolish to giyo hee 
auother thought. Tunjoy your manor, look up some 
sensible woman, and let ber do the best she can. 


Of a good ago, weill-looking, certainly 


i 
’ 


What 








It was Mrs. Wright, 


Mias Germaine, will you pour some more tea? Yes, 
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I say what else could she want, unless you did not 
fancy her, and she knew it?” 

Hugh Ituysdell glanced up. 

I had turned my face away from Mr. Chantrey, 
and of necessity it was towardshim. For an instant 
our eyes met. 

“She must have known that I liked her. She 
gave me no opportunity to love her. Still, if she 
could not love me, it was all fair enough. ‘There is 
not justice in punishing her for what was impossi- 
ble.” 

“ Yet I don’t see why you go away.” 

“Tf she refuses finally to marry me, her portion of 
two thousand pounds is divided into various bequests. 
There is nothing left, then, to offer hor save the 
manor. I shall insist upon her accepting a home 
there with my cousin.f{It was an unjust and arbitrary 
will, and I feol as if I had been the cause of much 
suffering to her.” 

“But you cannot find her?” and Mr. Chantrey 
looked up perplexed. 

“TT learned something to-day that may be of use 
to my lawyer.” 

They were through with their supper now, and I 
began to carry away the things, but Mr. Chantroy, 
still interested, pursued the subject. I lost the bits 
of argument from going in and out, but I was thank- 
ful for any change. 

Did Hugh Ruysdell care? How could a man love 
at the bidding of another? Was it not the money, 
after all? 

Yet I could not deny that Mr. Ruysdell had boen 
very courteous and gentlemanly from the beginning. 
And it touched me that he should have been making 
plans for my comfort. Should I marry Mr. Chantrey, 
and escape him and his kindness ? 

“Mr, Chantrey,” I said, coming back, “ you will 
hardly need me for an hour or so——”’ 

“ Yes ; you were to go to church,” he interrupted, 
“to see what Christmas Eve is like to happy young 
people.” 

“ But Kate has gone out, and Mrs. Wright is not 
willing to have the house left alone. Besides, I 
think she would not care to try the cold.” 

“Allow me to accompany Miss Germaine, Nay, 
I would much rather. I want to say half a dozen 
words to her that my past friendship gives me 
right to. We will not be long away. Get your 
wrappings, Miss Earle.” 





(MY CHRISTMAS GLFT.] 


I had not the courage to refuse. The explanation 
must come, and better anywhore than with Mr. 
Chantrey’s eyes upon me. I went as one in a maze. 
What was it that I objected to in Hugh Ruysdell? 
Perhaps if I had not been so thrust upon him. 

We walked out of the wide hall, through the 
courtyard, into the street. : 


Then he drew my hand through his arm until I 
seemed absolutely sheltered by his tall figure. The 
bells had done ringing now, but there was a wonder- 
ful sense of softness brooding in the air. I thought 
of the shepherd’s song, “Peace on earth,” and 
trembled with a great presentiment, 

“ Are you cold ?” asked the solicitous voice. “ Miss 
Germaine ‘Earle, did fate send me here to-night? 
You were given tome last Christmas.” 


“Tt was because of that——” I interrupted, angry 
in an instant, my eyes filling with indignant tears. 

“ Perpaps it was not a gracious giving. I would 
fain have had it different. When you werea little 
girl, too young to think of lovers and marriage, I 
liked you very much. Your aunt saw it and made 
this proposal. I should have rejected it with scorn, 
no doubt, but I had « fancy for the child, anda 
desire to make some human being happy. However, 
my plan failed. Since you will not share Ruysdell 
Manor with me as my wife, I want to maka scme 
provision for you as one would for a dear sister. 
Will you not forgive those untoward circumstances, 
and let us be friends at least.” 

I was disarmed at every point. Anger and indig- 
nation were swept away. I had been fighting an 
imaginary lien, and there was nothing for me but 
an ignoble capitulation of some kind. 

“JT did not dream of your going away secretly, or 
I should have made some offer, some——” 

“TI beliove I was hasty,” I murmured, “but I 
thought——” 

“ That you were to have no choice in the matter,” 
and he laughed gaily. “If I had not wanted you, 
you see I could be quite content with the home of 
my fathers’. But I am not.” 

“T want you to stay and to be happy,” I oried, 

erly. 

“ Now that I have found yon, after a long search, 
I will stay if you will promise what I asked of you 
before. Will you try to love me? If you cannot, 
will you give me a brother's placo and right? You 












aro quite free of any claim; forget what the dead 
said. I think she owed you a grudge for your 
mother's sake, but believe me, I only desired to 
make you happy. See, here is the church. Shall 
we go in and say a prayer, ask for the thing we de- 
sire most this Christmas Eve, when every human 
soul ought to be at peace?” _ 

Thore was a softened light within and a fragrance 
of pine and cedar, a few figures flitting to and fro, 
for the work was done, and the worship had not yet 
commenced. 

What did I want most of all. Happiness, I had 
said two hours ago, over those dry pages of philo- 
sophy. Happiness, my inward heart said now. 
Was it so common a gift that one could thrust it 
aside with scorn? A home and love, ‘the right to 
minister to another human soul out of the richest and 
best filled chalice of life—love. } : 

We went out quietly. We walked home in the 
starlight over the frozen paths, both thinking but 
neither saying a word until we reached the door. 

“ Earle, am I to go away after to-morrow?” 

“No,” falteringly, and with a gasp of repentant 
shame.” 

“ May I have my last year’s Christmas gift ?” 

I put out my hand; he pressed it to his lips. 

Then we went back to the great library where 
Mr. Chantrey sat dozing. Our entrance roused him. 
He held out his hand to me. 

“ Ruysdell,” he said, “ I offered this girl a Ohrist- 
mas gift before you came in—a home and fortune, 
and an old man’s regard fora few years of servitude. 
Have you done any better ?” 

“Oh!” I cried kneeling beside him, “ forgive my 
shameful irresolution, I did not mesn—I could not 
have——” 

“T told you it was an old lover! I knew wher 
you went out of that door with Hugh Ruysdell, who 
it was, and if you had not made yeur peace with him, 
I should have married you, in order that you might 
do penance for the remainder of your life. Will it 
be a Christmas after your own mind? Hugh, my boy, 
no woman is worth so much trouble, but I am glad 
you found the one you wanted. There, send hor off 
now while you and I keep a Christmastryst. Good- 
night, little dame.” 

“ Good-night,’’ I answered, glad to run away. 

It was a Merry Christmas. A. M. D. 


THE END, 
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MY CHRISTMAS AT SEA 
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“ Ta idea of sailing in the middle of December, 
and spending Christmas-day at sea!’’ 

So said my sister and every one of my friends, 
and I could only answer that'I had aleady stayed 
much longer, in Americas, than I intended, and 
that mother was impatient for my return, 

All poly true. Butstill very far from being 
the whole truth. For I could tell no one of the 
contents of a package of letters that lay safely 
hidden in my desk—letters that had travolled 
thousands of miles toreach me, and the last of which 
had said: 

“T shall be in Liverpool, if all goes well, on the 
first of January, and shall come to you for the 
welcome that fills all my dreams by day and night,” 

Said that, and a good deal more I do not care to 
repeat, making me feel that no earthly consideration 
could tempt me to delay my voyage. ; 

So my preparations were made, and the fifteenth 
of December found me in Boston, dining with my 
brother-in law, Henry, and two friends of his, at the 
Adelphi Hotel, 

“You must let me introduce you to Captain 
Stuart,” said one of the gentlemen, ‘*He ig the 
finest fellow in the world, and will take the kindest 
care of you,” 

How the wind roared and whistled that night, and 
even the next day, when I went on board the 
steamer, There could be no last lingering looks, 
for the pouring rain prohibited any standing on 
deck. So, with a word or two to Captain Stuart, to 
whom I was introduced, and who very cordially 
accepted the office of protector, I sought the shelter 
of the saloon, and before many hours was glad to 
hide myself in my berth. 

Tam sure I had not once thought of the captain, 
when, on the third day, at dinner time, there came 
down a beautiful bunch of grapes, with his compli- 
ments; and the rext morning there was a rap at the 
door, and a cheerful voice that said, “* Well, youn 
oy 3 4 J not time that you were reporting ph er 
on dec 

“I wish I could,” was my response, in rather a 
doleful tone, Iam afraid, I am so tired of being in 
& prison here.”? 

“Very well. Where is the stewardess? Here, 
Mrs. Grant, have this young lady ready to go on 
deck ateleven o’clock,”’and he was gone, 
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[4 HAPPY CHRISTMAS MORNING.) 


Eleven o’clock came, and found me dressed, and 
lying on the sofa, feeling as if it would require an 
effort worthy of Hercules to get any further; but 
there was strength and inspiration in the greeting of 
my new friend, when he came again to my door, and 
I went without a murmur. 

Oh, the delight of breathing the fresh air again! 
The storm was over, though there. was still what a 
sailor would eall a pretty stiff breeze; the san shone 
on the sparkling waves, the sails were set, and the 
cheerful sights and sounds soon put to flight all 
thoughts of the misery of the preceding days. 

How it was I scarcely knew, but I found myself 
reclining in the most luxurious of steamer-chairs, 
wrapped up in rugs and shawls, that were certainly 
not all my own; made utterly comfortable, without 
once being asked “‘ Would you like this ?” or “Shall 
I do that ?”” , 

I had never been accustomed to be taken care of, 
being rather one of the independent class of young 
women; but it was wonderfully pleasant, if only 
from the novelty, 

Then I was left to myself, and I lay there idly 
watching the movements of the sailors, and the few 
passengers who were on deck, dreaming waking 
dreams, but now and then recalled to the present as 
the captain would stop in his walk to tuck in some 
stray corner of a shawl, or turn my chair a little to 
keep the sun out of my eyes, say a few pleasant words, 
and then go on. 

Very kind he Was, certainly, and I sent a grate- 
ful thought to my brother’s friend, who had given 
me into his care. 

After a while he came and sat down beside me. 

“ Well, isn’t this better than being down below, 
Meenas yourself, and wishing you were safe on 
shore ?”’ 

“ Infinitely.” 

I searcely felt well} enough yet for more than a 
word at a time. 

He smiled, and nodded his head. 

“Very good. By to-morrow, we will have you 
chatting away with the best of us. Ij intend to 
make a capital sailor of you yet.” 

He looked at me steadily for a minute or two, 
with a far-away look, as if he wore not thinking at 
all of what we had just been saying, then said, 
suddenly, but very gently: 

“Do you know that you remind me strangely of a 
dear friend, whom I have not seen for years ?” 

“ { am very glad,’ I answered. “I hope it is some 
one that is very nice.” 


**Nice!” Such a curious odd smile he gave me. 
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“Nice! I dare say other people think so. To me,” 

and his voice lewered and deepened with some 

intense feeling, “she is one among a thousand 
” 


He broke off with an order to one of the sailors, 
continued his walk up and down tie deck, and left 
me to my own thoughts. 

Naturally enough they were of the friend of 
whom he had spoken. 

I should not havo boen a woman if I had not been 
curious to know more. 

Who was she? 

His wife? 

Men do not often speak of their wives in that 
tone; besides, ho said he had not secon her for years. 

Was she dead? 

Or had he a wife ? 

I watched him as he paced backward and forward, 
and fancied I saw that his words had stirred up 
some feeling far below the surface, for he seemed lost 
in reverie. 

Not to forgetfulness, however, of anything that had 
a claim upon his attention; even I could sce how he 
watched every motion of the vessel, every quiver of 
the sails, every changing shadow; and is seomed to 
me then (and the feeling grew stronger every day of 
the pleasant voyage) as though the ship were a 
living creature, that he held in control by an 
invisible rein, and mindful of her every movement, 
guided her by the mere force of his own will. 

I had not been allowed to feel myself neglected 
when he returned to me. 

“Itis rather cold for you, I think. I shall take 
you below.” 

I uttered an emphatic remonstrance, 

“What! In rebellion already! Do you not know 
the first duty at sea is sabordination ?” 

““Yos, I suppose it is, and if I must——” 

“Come, come, if you take it so to heart, we will 
have a compromise; you shall go in, but not 
below.’’ ‘ 

He opened the door of his own cabin, which stood 
in the middle of the deck. 

“ Will you walk into my parlour ?”’ 

What a very little place it was! 

A sofa ran along one sido, a writing-tablo occupied 
another, and the capfaiu’s own easy-chair stood 
against the third. 


There wero three windows, and with the open door, 
one was still on deck while under shelter. 


Over the foot of the sofa there was a small book- 
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corner; every inch of space was made use of forcom-{ How glad and thankful I was it would be impos- 


fort or for beauty. 
As I looked around I could not help exclaiming : 
* Tis is deligitful !” 
“Ah, Lam glad you are pleased, 
parlour for the next week.” 
“Oh, you are very kind! but I am afraid I shall | 
be in the wey.” | 
*Such a litde thing ag you? When you are 
curled up there, you scarcely take up more room | 
than a kitten,” 

** 1 did not mean physically.” | 
“Then you need not bé uneasy. I will tell you 
when I tind your presenee insupportablo.”’ | 

I knew be was laughing at me, and I mado.no 
further remonstrance, From thatday the eaptain’s 
cabin was my Constant, hatmt; there Lzeadj wrote 
letters, worked away At a piece of knitting I im- 
mediately undertook, happily finding in my steamer. 
trunk the material for & comfdrter for a Christwias 
c“cring to my new, fRiend; bit spent more time 
than either or all .of thése ways, lying on tha of 
looking out’upon the #8) aiid thinking of the i 
future before me. we * 

For I soon felt peit det, at home with Captain 
Stuart, with the comfortablé senso of being oad 


It is to be your 


at liverty to follow miy own inclinations, which 6 


has only in the society of a real friend. We chatted y, 
together when we liked, but often he sat opposite} 


to me for half an houf at a time without eithorwf 
us uttering a word. eee aT 

Little by little I bad told him all about Iny hothe, 
with its happy band of sisters, and the déat mother 
wio was its brightest blessing 5 arid. of. my going to 
her when her bealth was delicaté; but so far 1 bad 
hept my own secret, tintil, one Gay, when we ha 
Leen nearly a week at sea, 1 was alone in the dgbin 
readiug, when suddenly the steamer stopped. ere 
was oO commotion, nothing to create alarm, obly 
the cessation of the noise and jar to which oné bad 
grown so accustomed that the quiet Beeffied very 
Btiange, Hall on ucur passed, then the door opened; 
aud the captain's face appearer 

** Well, you are a modei young Jady, I must con- 
fess. Are you not fright’: ned ? Not even curious ?” 

“Is there anything to be frightened about? I had 
forgotter ihat such a thing was possible.” 

He took off bis cap and made mo a profound bow. 

* A very pretty compliment. I'll take the ctrix 
odity for granted, and tell you whatis the matter.” 

It was seme injury to the machinery, which he 
tried to explain in a manner adapted to my com- 
prehension. 

“ And what is to be done about it #” Fasked, 

* Repair it, and failing that, make our way to 
Liverpvol under sail, reaching there in two or threé 
weeks.” 

“OL! I started up, and felt the hot blood rush 
tomy face. “I must be in Liverpool on the first 
of Javuary, I must! I must!’ 

He' looked surprised, but only said, quietly: 

**Shall I send word to the engineer ?”’ 

Tt was very silly, but I could not help it;1 burst 
into tears, 

‘Why, my dear child,” he said, in a tone of 
real concern, * what is the nieaning of this! : Téll 
pre,” 





| sible to tell 


| my accustomed eotner, an 
| at his writing-table, whe 
| took outa small velvet 








The next day all ing on as usual. I was in 
the captain was sitting 
he opened his desk and 


t punclasped it, and handed 
it to me, 


“There,” he said, “im Peturn for your confiderice 
I mast show you one treasure. Tiat is my 
wiie,” 


The words bigs 5 i 
the tone was so tend¢ 

not dare to look up, :: : 
again upon the my 


seen for peat a 
ea 


riend he had not 
descyibable lo 


Sof & Mie ge ie 
eee: 
equalled. 


That was my first thought; tie déxt was, I have 
y_seen that face, 4 


I gazed, Capt. Stuart ‘pak; th his ordinary 

11, do you see the rossxtittiaiga i poke of ?” 
blance?” 

5 to yourself ?’’ 


Nee but I do thipt 







simple enough, but 
ull of feeling, that I did 
gee had touched 
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very like someone 
en. I cantiot tel) wh@ it is.” 
ou will look in the gl 
; no; I oanrot, flatter 
‘But I have vertain 
ot tee id, , 


a apts aa n ie re 
ce that said . 


Bt as Oe ar ata 


“NO, has ne 


you will &e.” 
self with an 
en sole 


such 
it 
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I did not look at the captain, but I Tis 
was looking at me. . 

**T did not. mean to givevyou any half confidence,” 
hesaid, **Thesphinx will explain the riddle, but 
it titst be whem thére ate no otherxuditor'n 1 bave 
nib learhed yét to weir: my heart, upon my sleeve; 
tidtizh “the daws peck at it; all the same; as you 


see.” 2th 4 : jeai 
The. tithe for the telling of ‘his stoty date that 
evening. tiadsio 9 


Talways Mked to'seo the stin'set from'the deck, 
and I Was nestle@down méstcorhfortably in my rugs” 
afd shawls at the stéri of tthe steaiher; when the 
eaptaifi joined niey * y 

“Will you listen tomy story now ?” 

“ Most gladly.”’ aig 

inp Weed wt dads. Ingtasa 

“Vhs dear friend of whoni I spoké to’ you, the 
original of the’piéttire you sew: this! momnitg, 1 met 

firgt On Boatd my Own ship. ‘Thdt was six years ago, 
ada she seemed 46 nie the very. embodinient of san- 
shine, the fairest creature that ever crossed my path. 
She wae &fi 6nly ehild; and the very idol of ber 





But I would not; and after a few ineffectual 
efforts to soothe me or to discover the cvuse of my 
grief, he went away, aud L was left alone. 

For a little while I cried, and made myself 
thoroughly miserable, but at length the sober, 
sccoud thought came, and I began to be heartily 
ashamed. 

What was a little delay even involving such a 
disappointment a8 mine, if only our lives wete not 
endangered ? 

I had time enongh to read myself a lecture, for my 
friend did not wake his appearance again for two er 
three hours. 

When he came at last, evidently tired aud worried, 
he gave me « look such as one besiows non & naughty 
child, and J had so much of the nnughty-child feeliug 
that I scarcely knew what to say for niyself. 

But I soon found that he meant to wait forme to 
speak; and when I once began,in wy conirition, 1 
vince a clean breast of it, and told him just why I 
h: fe! so badly. 

Fo was very kind, very full of sympatliy. 












** Poor little girl,’ he said, “it would be too bad, 
ed, if you were not there. Iara sure L hope, fo: 
your sake, we will succeed in repairing the damage.” | 

And geveral times, during the day, he ,came ¢o 
five we a word of hope and encouragement; forthe 
next day the s] ip ] y idle, 

Fortunately the weather was perfectly calm, and 
there was noibieg to ivterfere with the engineer 
efferts ; and some time in the second right I awoke 
to hear the welcon ovnd of the « motion, 


1 to feel the quiver of life in the good ship once 
Bole, 


parenta. > . 

“'(Phé mother was a sweet, gentle woman, whose: 

| whole married life had been a sacvrifieé of herself to 

a inost Selfisli.and exacting husbtind ; she loved bim, 

| tlfough, and-I vérily*believe was happy in hernmrtyr~ 
dom, f 

“Of the father I cannot trust mysclf now. to 
speak. ; 

“We betame firm friends, for they ninde two 
| voyages with me; &nd when on shore I often spent 
| a day or two with them, at their beautiful home in 

Wales: : F 
“T think I’hdd loved nty darling from the moment 





her parents Undefstood ahd ‘approved. 

“Tad her mother lived all would have tren well, 
| but she died very sudvenly about ‘six ‘months after, 
| hod in her last moments she demanded of her cbild 
n promise never to leave, her father. Pbdr wortan ! 


| nursed and tended him like an infant. © Rd #46 such 
‘np care, to heyy that she was dhly atxious for hfihSand 
neyer once thought Kéw she might be sactifiding her 
daughter, : ‘3 
‘Phe promise was. given. I. need not say it has 
been kept. , 
| “The khock 6f his wife's deathtoldpon the old 
| man terribly ; he became morose, and) irritable, ‘and. 
so diffleult to deal With, that his danghter ds the only 
person who ed bem to be-with him: «She end aned 
all:his varyine nicdds and tempers: with a patiente 
id serenity that area daily niiradle; takiiz up’ the 
oss her mother bore sq longs. I sometimes, fear, like 


a 
| her, to lay it down with her life. Very soon he 


vO; 188 been mapried.”? 0 we GE 
“I wonder at that he ey s a0, Pond oF Indiey’ 
socicty,” said the first speaker, witha : 


when I saw her first, and we had no dowbt that both") | 


began to dislike me, from the suspicion that I might 
come between them. . 

“We had one stormy interview, and then we 
parted, 

“ Well; she feels that so long as he lives, she must 
be with him, aud she has promised him so much, 
He makes it impossible for us to meet; they travel 
& great deal, cross and re-cross the Atiantic, but 
nover with me; aré never with me; are never within 
reach when I am om Shore; ail that I have is her 
letters; he would have forbidden: Irer to communi- 
cute with me atail, but thereshe claimed her liberty ; 
and he knows that she will come to mo when his 
death shall set her freé. 

* So the years fo on, she livinga life of daily self- 
ithmolation, I—I néver had a home, I long for ore, 
gach as her presence would make, with ao heart- 
Hiunger that is unendtrable. , Sie is my wife, before 
heaven, and I may not claim her——’’ 

He stopped abruptly, turned away; and walked up 
and down thé Seox several times before returning to 


me. 

Of course, he found me é¢rying; it was all that I 
could do, , . 

«There !”’ hé sata. “ Thad no right to burden you 
with my troubles.” wre 

** Yes, you had; Iam very gird you have told mo; 
very glad you Can trust ine so far.” 

“*I could not help trusting ofé who reminded me 
80 strongly of Mary Allison,’’ 
_SMMary Allison!” I exolfimed, “Oh, I knew I 
must have seon her.”’ 

It was his turn to bé astonished. 


“Yes, I Hive Been Her, last winter; at Torquay. 
She got interested. detas 6, seeing her look so 
délicate, atid I fairly fell in love with her. We saw 


hér évery day, anid they all laughed at me, for saying 

she was the only woman I ever knew that I would 

like to,marry. if “I were @ man.”’ 

, So J rattléd on in my pleased surpriso at finding I 
ew the heroine of his story. 

al id HOt thought that he could be so eager and 

excited, 

“ You have seen her,” he said, as he teok my hand, 
and grasped it with a pressure that was almost pain- 
ful, ‘Ah, that was what drew me to you at first, 
even more than the resemblance I detected.” 

He asked 2i6 a» hundred, questions, 40d 1 was only 
too glad to speak of one who had awakened in-me 
that enthusiastic affection which occasionally exists 
between two, and is as beautiful agit is rare. 

Livery littie incident of the months when we,had 
been near neighbours, I recalled for him, and, of 
course, we were better friends than ever, : : 

Hedid not.ask me xbout lier father, but Whén he 
bade me. good night. he said ; : 


*“ Pray, that no other hurign life may stand between. 


you-end your all of earthiy happiness.” 


The weather continued fige, ayd the steamer nitdg, 


sneb good progress, that but for fhe deten tich We wad 


bad, there might have been a chante of arriving in, 


time to keep Christmas at home. 


It was impossible now; and one day thé gaptain’ 
| said tome: tt 


‘¢T am going to give yon Some work.” 

“What! And destroy the dolce far niente one can 
only, énjoy as sea?” 

“TI think it will tempt you. ~Come.”” 

At the stern of the vessel, on the math deck, here 
was.a small cabin, which I bad not entered before. 
He took me there, and saying : 

“This. shall be: your work-room,” opencd the 
decor. 

It, wag charming sight to behold; an, open, fire 
blazing in a grate (well-guarded, of cowrse,) and. a 
great heap.of evergreens, piled up,on the table, 

**Some kind friend sent these on board pe day 
before we. sailed; 1 thought you might like jo ar- 
range them.” anil Pp aero 

I was delighted; for now indacd I began fo Baye 
something of the Christmas feeling. as_I.satdown.te 
the familiar work so.cften shared with my sisters in 
the home I was approaching.; Supplies.of rdpe, twine, 
andjpasteboard were-roady to my. hand, aud the.hours 


i ) pass ick vleasap tly rked aavay 
| He had been in féeble Health for years, »ntt ste had {pasye! gupkly,sn-pleasig dyaed by hig gh 


It was the day before Christmas whén I was done, 
I had. made aswreath to festoon astound, the walls, 
covered. star and crossyand the captain was helping 


‘metoput them up. 


uf What is, the,motter that the, ship ros so, to 
day ?? Iasked of him. ‘There does not see to bo 


‘ mtuch wind.’ 


‘No, but there must have been a pretty, heavy 
stornt:.somewhere -bereabouts, «that .we havo, just 


‘escaped, We. feel the. ediects,.of, if a; little. . Some 


‘ poor fellows may have had a hard battle. with ié ip 





its fury !” hans 4 
How little haknews i ok a a wal 
When he had finished bis part of the work be went 

on deck. I looked around. Something was wanting. 
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A bright thought struck me,and I went down to thy 


state-room for an illuminated motto I had in my | not be absent from th 


trunk. 

“ Hallejujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reignetli!” were the words, * It 
a} poopriate fur Christmas,” I thought, is I looked at 
iv; “and yet I don’t’ know; perhaps it is, for one 
spentat sea.” I fastened a border of holly leaves 
around it, and put it up over the fire-place, then 
stood back to see the effect. Just then there fell 
upon my ear the sharp, distinct report’ of a gun, 
followed by another a minute after. There, in mid- 
ocean, separated from all the rest of the world, one 
can scarcely imagine the electric effect of that sudden 
message, @ Message. never to be misunderstood—the 
cry of human hearts to uuman hearts for help. 

A vessel in distress! I.caught up my hood and 
phawl, and .was on deck inan instant.. All was com- 
motion and excitement, for the wreck was fuil in 
view; our course had been altered, and we were 
bearing down upon her. She seemed to be a small 
steamer, and ag she Jay: in the trough of the sea, roll- 
ing hopelessly from side to side, even to my unprac- 
tised eye she was evidently unmanageable. 

Vecould see the passengers crowded together on 
the deck, and various were the surmises as to what 
port they had left, and their probable destination— 
as usual, those who were likely to know the most 
saying the least. 

I think the captain purposely kept away from the 
idle questioning of the passengers, till he could speak 
positively, 

How long the moments seemed till we were near 
enough to speak! 

And if long to us, how interminable to those who 
watched us coming to-save them from certain death: 
for the short winter day was drawing to a cicse,and 
if night-fall had fouad them still uurescued, their 
fate was sealed. 

She proved to be a Bermuda steamér bound, for 
Liverpool, but driven far out Of her ‘course by .a 
serics of violent gales which had éntirely disabled 
her. : 

She was leaking badly and could not hold ont much 
for ger; herown boats had all been“fost overboard, 
and her officers were powerless. 

We Were as near Dow as it was possible for us to 
approach, and the boats were lowered's but'though 
the men bent gallatitly to their oars, tlie heavy swell 
of the sea made their progress slow. 

How anxivusly we watched them ag they nesred 
the wre; how out hearts beat and our ‘pulsés 
throbbeat as we saw a line thrown out, and the boats 
made fast; then knew from the’ hurried movements 
thet there was no time: to be lost, us the passengers 
were let down over the side, 

Slowly the moments passed, but'at length the boats 
were approaching. ‘ 

The captain hailed the officer in 
first. 

“Ttave you brought off all the women and 
children ?”? 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Then thero went up ashout that. could cot be re- 
pressed the gladness and exultation of every heart 
thus finding felief. 

The gangway was‘ thrown open, and; eager hands 
were ready to help thé rescued on board. 

The passengers were gathered together on the upper 

deck, where they could see all tuat was going on; 
the captain stood just below the spot that I had 
cheron, 
‘i'wo little children came first, then their mother, 
with an infant in her arms; and it wonld be im- 
possible to describe the heart-thrill with which they 
were welcomed,, strangers though they were. They 
were passed quickly along, and down to the ladies’ 
cabin, wh re everything had been prepared to make 
them comfortable, for they were wet with sait water, 
cold, and hungry. 

Anotber ani. avother followed, until the last. I 
was looking down as she,was helped up.oyer theship’s 
side; she raised her eves to Capt. Stuart. where he 
stood, and held out hey hand. 

He sprang forward with a sudden exclamation, 
lifted her.in bis arms, and carricd her, as though she 
san been a little child, to tiie cabin I Lad so lately 

Tt. 


command of the 


T understood it all fn a moment, for I had ¢aught a 
glimpse’of’a face I knew. 

it was the woman whom ho loved that he had 
rezcned. 

Was she won at last ? 7 

Thero were wondering exclaniations all round me ; 
but f did not heed them. 

With all excitement of the ‘past hours, my herré 
was ¥o full that F could dhly tind TUlicf ih & wontan’s) 
usual refuge, ‘a good cry; my fics went down itito 
my hands, and I got away into a torner by diysett. 
It was notiiing to me now who should: come in the 
other boats, 

Capt. Stuart’s touch on my arm aroused me, 


is not particularly | post of duty, and I to'mine. ‘ 


| 
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“ Go to her,” he baid. “1 trast hér to you: ‘I dan- 
« deck.” 

“T held out my hand! 

He grasped it for an instant; then turnéd ‘to his 


Yes, it was his wife, my friend, Mary Allison, who 
held out her arms to nie, with hér own sweet, win- 
ning smile. : 

‘ “Nellie! Dear child, what a pleasure to find you 
ere!” 

I tried to prove worthy of my trust; I asked no 
questions, 

I would not let her talk till I had done all that I 
could for her comfort; then I let her tell me the 
story of the wreck. 

Au bour later she was lying on the sofa, warm 
and dry, wearing some of my clothes; the fire-light 
was dancing on the walls, shining-on the Christmas 
évergreens, the ship was under weigh, and I. ‘was 
sitting holding her hand in mine, when there was.a 
rap at the door, and [ started up to open it for the 
captain, He knelt down betide her, took her face 
between his hands,and gazed long and earnestly into 
the sweet eyes upraised to his, the» buried his own 
in the pillow; and, in the utter silence, I alinost 
heard the thanksgiving that went up from « full 
heart to Heaven, 

She was the first to speak when he looked up 
again. 

*“T was coming, to you, dear. 
be in Liverpool to welcome you,” 

** And Iso nearly lost you.” He fairly shuddered 
as he spoke, 

** Yes; this. morning I thought I would have.to 
waitfor,youaboye, Heaven has been, very good to 
us, wy own.” 

** And you are alone, now ?”’ heasked. 

* Never. alone any more,’ she answored him ;,and 
—— her in dis arms, and I heard him say, ‘' My 
wife,’” 

I had made a movement to go, but Captain Stuart 
had detained me. Seen ‘ ye 

* No, wéare not going to send you away to spend 
Christmas-eve by yourself,’’ be said to. mie, after 
awhile, “ You must try to.enduro the sight of what 
you will soon know by «xpeérience,”” ; 

And I was only too glad to stay: Of course he 
eould not be absent altogether from the deck, but he 
went and came,.and it was a sight to see thé look 
that was in his eyes as they rested upon the fairface 
that whs &lwafs turtied to weltdme him; the ‘utte? 
satisfaction nnd contentment that seémed 46 ‘well ip 
froni the very depths of his heart. « ; 

He was not selfish; however, but insisted upon 
taking us below before it grew late, - Ni 

“You must tiy to sléep, my darlitig,” he said to 
her, *“not only to rest. And ‘yoti, too, Néllie; you 
will be unfit to enjoy to-thorrow, unless you get over 
thé excitenient of to-day.” Si tout 

So it Was arranged ‘that we were>to breakfast 
together at nine o'clock tlie next tiortiing, and he 
bade us‘ good-night, tod ‘ ‘ 

jut when the next morning cams, I wag awake 
bright and early, as I always had been on OChristmas- 
day. It was impossible to remaia in my berth, aiid 
I dveassed myself, and went on deck. 

It was a glorious morning, cold and clear; thd sky 
wus as blue as asapphire and the waves seemed td be 
fairly dancing in the sunshine, 1 walked quickly up 
and down, till I was all in a giow, then thonght I 
would go and loek at my Christmas decorations. 

Vhe. fire. was, burping. brightly im the: grate; the 
table was set for breakfast; everything was so plea- 
sant-and obzy,that I sat down and; made myselfieem- 
fortable., There, about an hour later, Captain Stuart 
found ne. 

“Tam not going 
yet,’’ I waid, 6 wavs i wok 

‘Nor I you, Whatis that about ‘ Hearts of better 
right 2?” é has — 

m I see, you, understand me, but my first greeting 
to-day ought to come from you... , 

“ Wait,?.he said, with a curious smile, 

Altogether there, was something 4 
could. not fathom, as be stvuod wi 
the door, , ' %: 

“ Huve you pretty strong norxes, Nellie ?, Could 
you bear a great surpriso, withvut fajipting, or doing 
any of those uncomfortable things common amoug 
young ladies ?’’ 

“ Yes; I think I could.” 

But my heart. was beating fast, and my checks 

were burning. .What was comiug? I ould . not 
gucss. 
r: Just now, on-the deck, one of fhe rescued pas- 
sengérs caive to me to inquire for MMi 8s "A Rid. lis 
‘Words aid tone weré so pleadint that T asked his 
name, ‘*Don'tstarb iow! It Wia——* oo 


_f* Jobo! John!” iipdizeud gilts 8 ui. bevel | 
The captain had vanished, and in his place was 


I thought I would 


to wish yous merry. Christmas 


n, his manner 1 


his hand upon 


eRh 


| more welodiie im this House ‘th 





when ‘the door was thrown open, and holding me as 
though he never reant to let, me go} murmured wo: ds 
tue: precious: to ibe repeated, but whose music wiil 
echoin my ears forever, 

‘And you were on:the wreck ? 
me last might?” I said at length. 

‘tI was. Most unexpectedly I found that I must 
go to Bermuda on my way home, ‘here I took tle 
steather, and you know tho rest. Fancy what I {clt 
when the captain sail he believed he had a friend of 
miine on board, and mentioned your naie.’’ 

And, oh, John! do you know who Miss Allisons 
is ?”..(What woewan could forget her intcrést in 
another’s eve affairs, under any circunistances ?) 
‘* He has loved her for years, and she was coming to 
meet him in.Liverpool.” 

** I may wish. youa merry Christmas now, Nellie,” 
said the captsin, half an hour after, and as Miss 
Allison was with him, I felt that I might return the 
greeting. ‘ 

What a Christmas Day it was to us all, the four 
who sat down together in the little cabin, where the 
raotto over, the fire-place seemed to have been pro- 
phetic; not a merry Christmas, perhaps, in the ordi- 
wary acceptation of the term, but a very happy one, 
happy, with the quietand subdued happiuess of those 
who feel that Heaven has come very near, to give 
the gladness that fills their cup to overflowing. 

* How about the two days we lost, Nellie?” tie 
captain asked of me that afterpoon. 

“How abont anything and everything in our 
lives ?’’ I answered, looking up unconsciously to my 
motto, “ Hallelujah! for the. Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth,” 

‘Three days later..we landed in Liverpool; and 
before the ship, sailed again, there was a quict wed 
ding ins chureh in town, where John anil offi- 
ciated, for the last time, in a secondary capacity. 

Wo went on board the steamer to bid our friends 
good-bye, and there, in the dear little cabin, promised, 
at some future time, to spend a merry Onristmas 
with Captain Stuart and his wile. A. B. 


You were so near 





GODFREY JANNIFER’S HEIRS, 
i 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Christinas-eve, ia tho year of our Lord 
1749; and Goditey Jannifer eat alone in his study, 
Btaring into the great wood fire, which blazed, 
Kid roared, and sparkled up thie wide, old-fashioned 
chimney. 
aA Year ago to-night—a year azo to-niiht!” 
he mattered, bedtidg one long, thin band upon hi’ 
knee. 

Tlie doér of the foom opened slowly and softly, 
and w dim figure glided tinidly jito the room. 

“Patiler! oh, fatbor!’’ ried au iniploring voice, 
abd thé intrdder fell, rather than knelt, at the feet of 
thé stérn old man. 

Godfrey Jannifer started a little, as his eyes first fell 
tipon the fair, Gad faod of the suppliant; then be 
‘Said, coldly: | 

“Ah! Nob ofe annonnces you. A very appropriate 
étitranod for a begear. But now tliat you are hero, 
what do you Want ?” : 

‘Oh, father, it ig Christmas-eve,’’ and the girl laid 
her thin hands upon his kuee, aud looked wildly up 
in his stern, pitiless face. 

“Yes, it is Christmas-eve. What then ?” 

The girl shivered, as if she had been struck. 

““Itis my birth-day—the first I ever passed without 
& kiss from you.” 

“It is the first of many suck. Of as many as you 
have birth-days to come.’’ : 

‘Oh, father! father! It is the anniversary of my 
mother’s death, the mother who died in placiug me 
fa your arms.” 

* Better for all of us, if you had died with ter.’ 

“Have you then no. pity, no forgiveness for your 
only child, your littlo Maud ?” sobbed the girl. 

Godfrey Jannifer moved in his chair, 80 as to look 
filly down upon the crouching figure, then slowly 
said : 

“There is one more memorable event counected 
with Christinas-eve in this house, which you have 
fort¢etten to mention. I was On Christmas-eye, one 
‘year ago to-night, that ny daughtér, my only child 
iy belovéd, indulged, trusted child, stole out of this 
iibuse, to marry a nian Whom Lad forbidden her eyor 
‘t6 she, or speak With, or mention again, “"Thnt act of 
FSbeition aud disobedience broke iu Gné moment wad 
Jor ever eve tie ‘between me and Ler, [have vo 
‘datighiter, and tWe yverilet beet in tle ‘stroet is 
ae i ah Maud, tho wile of 


’ 


Rae) Taawifer. 
* Your owa brother’s son ?”’ 








| 


some one who caught me up as I sprang forward, 
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“Yes, and so my hereditary, as well as my 
personal, enemy. His father deceived and defrauded 
me; poisoned our father’s mind against me 5 cheated 
me of my inheritance ; stole the affections of my 
promised wife, who pined and died for him even in 
my arms; and, finally, bequeathed fresh loss and 
disgrace to me in the person of this boy, thie Ruel. 
I forsaw all this, I knew that while Roger Jannifer’s 
son lived had an enemy, ever lying in wait todo me 
wrong, aud I strictly forbade you to see or hold 
communion with him. He contrived to meet you 
without you knowing who he was, and, so far, you, 
like myself, were his dupe, and not his accomplice; 
but as soon as he, presuming on the good impression 
he bad made with his false tongue and devilish 
cunning, so soon 48 he confessed who he was, did 
not I turn him ignominiously from my doors, and 
forbid you ever to speak with him again ?” 

“ But I already loved him,” moaned the girl. 

« oved him? Bah! Then let your love suffice!” 

As ho spoke, he pushed the suppliant from him, 
and moved his chair back. 

'The girl rose slowly to her feet. The firo flashed 
brightly up, and threw into bold relief her wretched 
aud insufficient clothes, the pallid face, the wasted 
figure. 

“Her fatuer took in every detail, and then coldly 
said. 

* You are very poor.” 

** Very poor.” 


“You have not clothes to protect you from this 


inclement weather !” 

** You see.” 

“ Ner food, perhaps ?” 

“Tam starving!” 

** And your husband perhaps ?” 

A faint flush crept into the pallid cheek, and, for 
the first time, Ruel Jannifer’s wife spoke, with some 
show of spirit. 

“ Ti it were so, I would never say it.” 

* Dut you would deny it, if you dared, You have 
a child 2?” 

“Two, dear father, twin boys!” with clasped 
bands ; ‘and it is for their sakes, their sakes alone, 
that I consented —” 

An agony of tears closed the sentence, 

“ Well,” said the old man, ““‘on that sideboard are 
the dainties you used to like; and within is a bottle 
of the sweet wine, laid down when you were born, 
and used only upon your birth-day, Go, eat and 
drink ; then I will tell you what I have resolved. 

The girl raised her head proudly, and opened her 
lips to refuse the alms thus bestowed; but, just 
then, the fire flashed up ruddily, and glittered upon 
the silver service, the basket heaped with cakes, the 
dish of fruit, the sweetmeats, prepared for dessert, 
and a hungry glare came into her eyes, more pitiful 
to see than all the wild tears they had shed just now. 
Staggering across the room, for she was pitifully 
weak, she seized upon the food, devoured it eagerly, 
filled and drank a glass of wine, and then hesitated, 
stole a furtive glance at her father, who, without 
moving from his musing attitude, watched all her 
motions in the polished marble of the fire-plase, and 
finally slipped the remainder of the cakes into her 
pocket, It was a theft, but do not despise her; it 
was for the sake of those she left at home, the 
starving babies who lived upon her life, that she did 
it. ‘Then she returned, and stood before Godfrey 
Jaunifer, 

‘* Father,” said she, timidly, you cannot quite 
hate me, since you giveme food. Father, dear——,” 

“* Wait a moment, if you please, Mrs. Jannifer,’” 
he said, interrupting her. ‘Before you draw such 
conclusions, wait until you know my intentions. 
Come, sit down; Ihave a proposition to make to 
you. 

‘“*A proposition, father ?”” 

And the light of sudden hope flashed into her gad 
eyos, and kindled upon the hollow cheek. 

Bae Yes. I do not wish that you should starve, nor 
will I in any manner aid or countenance the man you 
have married, If you will leave him, and pass me 
your solemn oath that you will never see, or speak 
with, or hold any communication with him again, I 
will allow you to return here, and I will try my best 
to forget the past year.” 

__“ But my children, father!” cried the young wom n 
imploringly. 
_ “Iwill pay for their admission into some public 
institution, and send them to sea when they are old 
enough, You will never see them, or speak of them. 
After a while, I can procure your divorce, or the man 
will die, aud then you shall marry as I had planned ; 
marry a husband who will ennoble our blood, and 
make my grandchildren peers of the land. : 
Dear father, have you not relinquished that wild 
dream ?” cried Maud, desperately. “Lord Beecham 
would not want me now, and be never wanted ma 


except for my money, or rather your money ; ruined 
profligate, who would despise us, even while he 
wasted our fortune.” 

* Silence, bold girl!’? exclaimed her father, strik- 
ing the arm of his chair, ‘‘ You have chosen a ruined 
profligate, indeed ; but one with neither ancient blood, 
or proud title, or the manners of a gentleman, or 
aristocratic connections, to make his vices tolerable. 
Answer my proposition, and without further delay ; 
my patience is exhausted,” 

“T cannot abandon my children,” replied Maud, 
rising ; ‘nor my husband. Your food would choke 
me if I did. Oh, father! father! do not beso pitiless! 
Help us a little, without these bard conditions! I do 
not ask for alms, but for work; Ruel would gladly 
perform any labour——’’ 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Jannifer,” interposed the old 
man, coldly. “Ihave made you a proposition, and 
you have refused it. Our interview is ended, and I 
distinctly decline.to hold another with you, so long 
as we both may live. Aud now I hope you will retire 
at once, for I wish to be alone.”’ 

Maud Jannifor stood for an instant looking steadily 
in her father’s face, then left the room as noiselessly 
as she had entered it. 

An hour later, Godfrey Jannifer sat down to his 
luxurious dinner, as unconcorned as if ne had not 
sent his daughter out to starve, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, 1750, and again Godfrey 
Jannifer sat iu his library. 

The fire burned brightly, the lamps were lighted, 
and a well-spread table, at the back of the room, lay 
ready for supper. 

It held four plates, and Godfrey Jannifer’s three 
most trusted and intimate friends sat with him around 
the fire, waiting the hour for the feast, 

These three friends were Roger Monckton, a 
shrewd, hard-hearted old lawyer, well skilled in all 
the subtle intricacies of his business, and close- 
mouth as a wolf-trap. 

The next was Geoffrey Willard, a man whose trade 
was money, and who had well earned the reputation 
of the keenest eyesight, the surest instinct, the coolest 
judgment, and most thorough experience of any 
financier in the city of London. 

The third was Job Withrington, Mr. Jannifer’s for- 
mer partuer in the India trade, and now sole proprie- 
tor of the enormous business in which Jannifer had 
made his fortune; a man of sterling integrity was he, 
of scrupulous exactness, and of a cautious and secretive 
temperament. 

Mr, Jaunifer knew them all thoroughly, and 
having weighed well their several characters, had 
concluded no three fitter men could be found to carry 
out the somewhat eccentric plan he had conceived 
for the disposal of his property. He had accordingly 
summoned them upon this especial evening to take 
supper with him at ten o’clock, and to arrive two 
hours previously, for a purpose to be unfolded at the 
time. A little curious, but very willingly, they had 
all three accepted; and now, at ten minutes after 
eight, sat around the Christmas fire, awaiting their 
host’s communication, 

It soon came, for Godfrey Jannifer, when the first 
greetings were over, and a little silence showed that 
his friends were ready to listen, said, very simply, 

“ Monckton, Willard, Withrington, I have selected 
you, from among all the men I know, to fulfil asacred 
trust, which Iam about to commit to your hands, I 
think you are, all of you, my friends, I know you 
are, all of you, honest and far-seeing men, not likely 
to babble of secret matters, or to neglect what you, 
have undertaken to carry through, 

** Now, first, will you all take a solemn oath never 
to reveal what Iam going tosay to you, except each 
of you to the person you shall choose to succeed you 
aud from whom you shall exact the same oath ?” 

They bowed, in assent, and he went on, 

“You are all aware that my only child, Maid 
Jannifer, married her cousin, Ruel Jannifer, against 
my express command, and it defiance of my known 
wishes ; and I offered her a home on condition of her 
abandoning the man and his children ; but that shoe 
has refused, and that she died, ten days ago, The 
man she married is also dead, killed in a drunken 
brawl the day thatshe was buried. Perhaps you did 
not know.” 

“‘ Horrible, horrible!’? murmured Withrington, 
and the others, each in his way, showed the same 
feeling, 

Godfrey Jannifer alone remained unmoved, and, 
without heeding the exclamations of his friends, 
went on, in the same icy manner. 

“ The two children, thus left orphans, I have had 





placed in « charitable institution, where they will 


learn to earn theirown bread by their own labour, 
I shall never see them, I have now no heirs, for 
the offspring of my disobedient daughter and of Ruel 
Jannifer shall never touch more of my money than 
will keep them from absolute starvation.” 

He paused, and looked at his guests, who were 
listening eagerly. 

“ But their descendants shall some day inherit & 
colossal fortune, For look you, my friends, my 
scheme is this: I find myself possessed of five 
hundred thousand pounds, ‘This half million, more 
or less, I intend to place in your hands, making you 
trustees of a fund, which is to be invested according 
to the best judgment of all three, and allowed to 
accumulate and be reinvested, and nursed, and ins 
creased by all safe and honourabie means, for the 
benefit of such of my descendants, bearing the name 
of Jannifer, as shall be able to prove their descent to 
the satisfaction of the Board of Trustees, assembled 
upon Christmas-eve, 1850.” 

His guests listened in astonishment, At last 
Monckton said ; 

“But of whom will that Board of ‘“sustees 
consist? Not one of us will be alive, then, of 
course.” 

“No, but each one of you as he finds himsolf 
becoming unfit for office, shall appoint his successor, 
a son, if possible, and, if uot, a near relative, the 
appointment to be confirmed or declined by his two 
associates ; thus, although we, who sit here shall be 
dust and ashes long before, threes men of your blood 
shall, a century from now, fulfil toward the chil- 
dren of my blood, the trust which I charge upon you 
to-night.” 

Godfrey Jannifer’s feeble voice rang out clear and 
golomn upon the last words, as if already, from 
beyond the grave, he saw and controlled the action 
of the executors yet unborn, a hundred years hence, 

No one spoke. All were too amazed. Presently, 
he resumed: 

“To compensate their services, each of the 
Trustees is to draw a hundred pounds per annum 
from the estate, accounting for the same to his 
associates, and one day in every month the three 
shall meet, and spend at least an hour in discussing 
the affairs of the trust. Furthermore, it is my wish 
that any Jannifer who shall appear before them, on 
such day of meeting, and shall present his credentials, 
shall receive the sum of five pounds; or if any Jan- 
nifer shall be known to be ill and needy, and unable 
to apply in person for help, the three trustees shall 
visit him together in person, and present him with 
the sum ef five pounds ; and to this end I expect you 
all to make it a business and an obligation to inform 
yourselves from time to time, of the situation of 
your charges, and on noaccount to lose sight of them, 
for my object is, through your hands, and those of 
your descendants, to protect and care for the descen- 
dants of the child whom I loved, and whom I will 
not forgive, either in her own person, or in those of 
her immediate children, but whose remote descendants 
shall yet become the heirs of the fortune which she 
lost by her disobedience,”’ 

* You speak of credentials, which the members of 
the Jannifer family applying for aid are to produce, 
in making such application?” said Mr, Monckton, 
** What are these credentials ?”’ 

*T will show you,’’ replied Mr. Jannifer, rising 
and unlocking a drawer of his writing table, from 
which he produced a box, holding a dozen bronze 
medals. 

One of these he handed to each of his friends, who 
read upon the one side : 

“The Trustees of the Jannifer estate will pay to 
any heir of that estate, bearing that name, the eum 
of five pounds every’month, on exhibition of this 
medal.” 

On the reverse: : 


“ Christmas-eve, 1850. 
Your sins are forgiven,” 


“There are twelve of these medals,’’ pursued 
Godfrey Jannifer, slowly, as he fumbled with those 
still left in the box. ‘And the trustees are em- 
powered to issue one to each individual, competent 
under the trust to hold it. If the twelve shoud 
prove insufficient, the trustees aro empowered to 
issue more, one at a time, as they are needed ; and 
it is obligatory upon them to keep a record of each 
medal, and to account to each other on every 
Christmas-eve for the disposal of all that have been 
issued.” 

‘** And when the hundred years shall be fulfilled?” 
asked Geoffrey Willard, as the speaker faltered, and 
laid his head upon the back of his chair, as if weary. 

At this question, the old man resumed all the 
precision and energy which had marked his previous 
manner, 





“At the end of the hundred years,’’ said he, ‘you 
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ce 
that is to say the trustees,are to use their best 
endeavours to collect every living descendant of 
Mand Jannifer’s sons, and having first paid them- 
selves the sum of five thousand pounds each, are to 
divide the who'e of the remainder of the fund 
between the said heirs ; and if, after all diligent search 
aud inguiry, no heir shall be found up to twelve 
o’clock midnight, on the 24th of December, 1850, 
then, after paying the five thousand pounds each to 
the trustees, the property shall become an endow- 
ment for an asylum. 

‘¢ All this you will find written, as clearly as I was 
able to express it, in this, my last will aud testa- 
ment.” And from beneath the medals, Godfrey 
Jannifer drew a folded parchment, and handed it to 
Roger Monckton, the lawyer, ‘‘ Look atit, carefully, 
my friend, and see whether everything is correct, 
aud in form, and then let me sign it in your presence, 
and bave done with it, for lam strangely tired, some- 
how, to-night.” 

He lay back in the great arm-chair as he spoke, 
and closing his eyes, seemed to rest, while the lawyer 
unfolded the parchment, and read it carefully 
through, 

“Yes, this is all correct, and very carefully 
worded,” said the lawyer, as he finished, and Jaid 
the will upon a little writing-table close at hand. 
* You copied part of the technicalities from that 
other will, which I prepared for you a year ago, did 
you not, Mr. Jannifer 2?” 

“Eh! What? Ob, yes!” replied the testator, 
starting up in his chair, and looking rather wildly 
about him. ‘*Oh, yes, yes! I know now!’’ con- 
tinued he, making a visible and prodigious effort to 
collect his senses. ‘* Yes, I copied all the formula 
from the will you drew up, in which I left all to—to 
Maud! Poor, poor Maud !” 

Again he seemed dropping into that strange 
lethargy, and again he struggled to recall his waver- 
ing seuses, 

“Let me sign the paper, and—— Stop! There 
should be other witnesses than you, who are the 
parties concerned,” said he, ‘ Willard, will you be 
so good as toring the bell for Joseph, and tell him to 
call Mrs. Downs, the housekeeper ; and Job, my old 
friend, will you give me a bottle of medicine out of 
the drawer from which I took this box. Yes, thatis 
it. A teaspoonful, please, in two of cold water. 
Quick! quick !’’ 

Job Withrington, with a startled glance at the 
livid face of his friend, hastened to comply, measured 
the dose of one of those terribly powerful stimulants, 
with which, when every hope is gone, the physician 
often supports, or rather goads, to one last exertion, 
the flagging powers of nature. Then he held it to 
the lips of hig friend, who swallowed it feebly. Im- 
mediately the old man revived, and, as the servants 
entered the room, sat upright, and said clearly. 

“Tam going to sign my will, my friends, and wish 
you tosee medoit, Now, Monckton.” 

The lawyer laid the parchment ready, dipped the 
pen, and held it out; Godfrey Jannifer raised his 
hand, dropped it heavily, and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“ You are ill,’? exclaimed Withrington. ‘It has 
been too much for you, Godfrey. Rest awhile!” 

‘“* More drops,” gasped the old man. : 

“ Please, master, the doctor said as you wasn’t to 
take them too frequently,’’ ventured Mrs. Downs, 
anxiously ; old Joseph shook his head ; but the 

master signed imperiously, and again Job Withring- 
ton measured the dose, and held it to his lips. 

“Now the pen,” exclaimed Jannifer, as the glass 
was withdrawn, “If I die without signing, the 
children of Ruel Jannifer will inherit everything,” 

He signed as he spoke, and the old servants wrote 
their names as witnesses, and then the host said : 

“Give me a cup of strong coffee, as quickly as pos- 
sible, Joseph, and then place supper upon the table, 
My friends, you will excuse me, I know, seeing the 
state of my health ; but itis my wish that you sit 
down and eat, drink, and be merry, while I sip my 
coffee here by the fireside. I will not mar your 
mirth,” 

The guests protested, but the host was peremptory. 
The table was quickly spread, and the Board of 
‘trustees, for the first time, sat down together in 
their official capacity. 

The supper was excellent, and the Jannifer wines 
hadalways been held exceptionally good ; but on this 
occasion, neither meats nor wines could tempt the 
three associates to conviviality. 

They sat at the table, to be sure, and were served 

Y quiet and efficient old Joseph; but they ate 
hurriedly and silently, and drank sparingly, while 
beside the fire sat theit host, sipping the black coffee 
he had ordered, and into which he had silently 
poured, while Joseph’s attention was diverted, the 
Temaining contents of the vial of medicine. 

Supper over, the friends took speedy leave, each 





pressing their host’s hand with a mute meaning, to 
which he replied, by looking in Job Withrington’s 
eyes, and saying : 

** Good-bye, old friend. I trust you.” 

Then they were gone, and Joseph would fain have 
led his master to bed, but was at last se peremptorily» 
yet kindly, dismissed, that he was obliged to obey, 
and stole noiselessly out of the room, with many a 
backward, anxious, look at the silent figure, half- 
hidden in the depths of the arm-chair. 

Eleven o’clock sounded, and twelve, ushering in 
the beautiful Christmas, with a wild clang of joy- 
bells through the solemn darkness of the night; but 
still the quiet figure beside the fire neither stirred 
nor spoke, 

The fire, long smouldering, broke out into sudden 
light, as if to welcome the new day; and its light 
played fitfully over an ashen white tace, and wide- 
open, sightless*eyes, and a form whose rigidity was 
like nothing that retains the spark of life. The 
flame, as if affrighted, cowered down and flickered, 
and disappeared; and still that which had been 
Godfrey Jannifer sat quiet and motionless upon the 
hearth, where his only child bad knelt and plead in 
vain for pity and forgiveness; for Godfrey Jannifer 
was dead ! 


CHAPTER III, 


Ir was Christmas-eve, 1780, and the Gadfly, one 
of the sharp-built, active little letters-of-marque, 
under easy sail, upon her southerly cruise, when the 
man at the look-out espied a strange and confused 
group of objects floating, as it looked to him in the 
mirage of sunset, between sea and sky, upon the 
horizon line. 

Still puzzling himself to distinguish how much 
was reality,;aud how much deception, the sailor 
mechanically haiJed the deck below. 

* Sail ho! Or, something on the lee-bow!”’ 

** What does the fellow say, Mr. Jannifer ?”’ testily 
demanded Captain Winchester of his first officer, who 
was diligently pacing the deck, and mentally wishing 
for an adventure. 

“ He saida sail, or something else, on the lee-bow, 
sir,’’ repeated the lieutenant, with a suppressed 
smile; and the captain himself roared in response: 

** What do you meam by ‘something elso?’ Can't 
you tell a vessel from your mother’s hen-coop? 
Hail tho deck like that again, and I'll have you upat 
the gratings for the best flogging you have got yet, 
you lubber!” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but there’s .two craft, and 
they’re mixed up together, and—yes, sir, one’s afire, 
air 1 

‘** Roy, bring my glass from my state-room. Mr. 
Jannifer, be so good as to step up to the main cross- 
trees, and see what you make of that fool’s yarn.” 

So spake Captain Winchester, one of the kindest 
and best-hearted men in the navy, but whe had all 
his life rather cultivated, than checked, the habit of 
rough aud profane language, whieh in those days was 
considered a necessary meaus of discipline in either 
the naval or military service. Lieut. Jannifer under- 
stood, loved, and respected him, but at the same time 
did not scruple to swile at the eccentricities at which 
some of his brother officers chose to be offended. In 
the present instance he mounted immediately to the 
lower or main cross-trees, carefully examined the 
object so puzzling to the unfortunate look-out man, 
and, in 2 moment, was ready to report. 

“There appears to be two craft, sir, a schooner 
and a brig, both more or less disabled, probably by a 
fight, and the schooner is afire, Shall we bear away 
for them, sir?’’ 

* Of course, of course; bear away, you fellow at 
the wheel. Mr, Jannifer, you’re officer of the deck ; 
give your orders, sir, give your orders, and 
don’t be all night about it. Schooner afire! Like 
enough some pirate work. Mr. Jannifer, sir, can’t 
you hurry up your men with those lee-braces, They’re 
going to sléep atit, sir. Lazy rascals!” 

An anxious fifteen minutes to all on board the 
Gadfly followed her change of course, for every man 
of her small crew was brave and daring. ‘hen she 
ranged up within easy shot of the brig. 

Captain Winchelsea hailed; 

* Brig ahoy !” 

A great confusion upon the quarter-deck ensued, 
and it became evident that a struggle was going on 
between a tall, fine-looking man, whose gray hairs 
did not seem to have yet impaired bis strength, and 
two or three villanous-looking fellows, who were 
trying to force him below. 

The gray-baired man struggled nobly, but upon the 
point of being overpowered by numbers, he suddenly 
broke away from his assailants, and, springing upon 
the bulwark, waved his arms toward the Gadfly. 

** Help!” he cried. 

Tho next instant he sprang into the sea, 





At the same moment a shriek from the cabin 
showed that some woman in distress was impriscned 
there, and added the last touch to the rising fury of 
the Gadfly’s crew, 

“ Lower away the boats, Lieutenant Jannifer? You 
will command the first, and Mr. Mason the second 
cutter; and for Heaven’s sake, sir, lose no time! 
Did you bear that woman scream? Jump, boys, 
jump for your lives!” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” replied the two lieutenants, as they 
pushed off. 

Tke next instant the boats wero flying across tho 
dark waves that were now lighted by the lurid flames 
of tho burnisg ship, which, under the influence of a 
faint breeze, came drifting slowly down, threatening 
to become a new and terrible combatant in the 
struggle that was likely to ensue.” 

* Pick up the old man, and I will push on,” cried 
Lieut. Jannifer to his junior in command, 

The second lieutenant, mentally cursing the neces- 
sity of obedience, and consequent delay, had no 
choice but to do as he was bid, and with a skilful 
turn of the rudder swept so close to the swimmer, 
that two of the men shipping their oars, were able to 
seize and drag them in, without materially lessening 
the way of the boat. 

‘* Gracious amigos !’’ muttered he, as they tumbled 
him into the bottom of the boat. 

“ Nothing but a Joek Spaniard, after all,” growled 
one of the men. “ ’'I'warn’t worth our while wet- 
ting the boat with him, was it?’ 

“Silence, there. ‘‘ Give way, give way, men,” 
thundered Lientenant Mason. 

A few moments later, the second cniter ranged 
alongside the first, and her crew swarmed up the 
sides of tho brig, to join their comrades, already en- 
gaged in an active struggle upon ceck. 

“Pirates, Mason! Pilein!’’ panted tho first lieu- 
tenant, as the second reached the deck, 

The band ef ruffians soon broke, and gavo way, 
retreating to the forward part of the ship and into 
the rigging, with cries and yells like maddened 
demons. 

As they broke in this fashion, Lientenant Jannifer 
noticed that a tall and powerful man, apparently the 
eommander, after vainly endeavouring to rally or 
control his men, had’ snatched a freshly-loaded 
pistol from one of them, and rushed down the com- 
panion~way. 

“He is going to blow up the ship!” exclaimed 
Jannifer, “Hold the deck, Mason, while I pursue 
him.” 

Leaping down the stairs of the companion-way, 
Lieutenant Januifer found himself alone in tlie cabin 
every door of which was closed, 

An instant’s pause enabled him to distinguish 
sounds of distress and struggle in the littio after 
cabin, 

One motisn of his powerfyl shoulder and foot 
sufficed to burst the locked door open. 

Upon the floor of the cabin Ixy au old woman, her 
gray hair dabbled with blood, flowing from: a fresh 
wound upon her head, and over her prostrate 
body stood the pirate commander. A young, lovely 
girl was cowering upon thetrausom, her pallid face, 
and great dark-eyes fixed in frozen horror. 

“You villian !’” gasped the sailor, rushing on the 
pirate with upturned dirk in hand, 

Thetwo men glared an instant into eac other's 
eyes, and the next both faltered and turned pale. 

“Ruel!” 

“ Godirey !” 

These were the words that burst, simultaneously, 
from the lips of either, 

Then there fell a silence, like the pause before the 
explosion of the mine which is to hurl thousands to 
destruction ; while overhead, the cries of wounded 
and dying men, the yells of ferocious victory, and 
the hurried trampling of flying and pursuing feet, 
mingled in one horrible and eonfused chorus. 

In that ominous silence, the brothers, for they 
were such, stood and gazed into each other's eyes ; 
and the pallid girl, who had the moment before 
hoped for death as her best friend, took a little courage, 
and stroggling to her feet, rushed toward the new 
comer, crying: 

“Ob, senor! Help, for the love of Heaven!” 

JG. A, 


———SSS_= 


Taxre Warninc.—But let us take warning, and 
give it to our children. Whenever vanity and gaiety 
a love of pomp and dress, furniture, equipage, build- 
ings, great company, expensive diversions and 
elegant entertainments, get the better of the prin- 
ciples and judgments of men and women, thero is no 
knowing were they will stop, nor into what evils, 
natural, moral, or political, they will lead us, 
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JAKE'S TEMPTATION. 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
——— 


Ir was the very day before Christmas, and Jake 
Morrison was walking along, looking into the shop 
windows, and wishing as hard as if wishes were 
horses, for money enough to bny some sort of a 
Chr'stmas present for his one gir] at home. ; 

Jake was not ambitious. Hedid not aspire te the 
tempting glories displayed—quite content would he 
be if from these shops he might choose one little 
token of that great love for his child which was the 
whole of life to him. 

Ginny Morrison was thirteen years old at this time 
—a stiangely fair flower to have grown up under 
such # murky, sullen sky as had always arched over | 
Jake Morrison and his fortunes. Her mothef had 
been dead three years. She had been a pretty, | 
romantic, foolish little woman in her time, and had 
named her daughter Ginévra, after the heroine’ of 
soTue poem she had read in her youth; but the name 
had been presently shortened into Ginny, and ‘now 
scarcely any one remembered that Ginny Morrison 
had ever been Ginévra. 

The girl was only ten years old when her mother 
died, but she had been her father’s housekeeper ever | 
since. At first he had talked of getting some one in | 
to “see to things,” but money was scarce, and Jake! 
‘was a man whose nature it was to put off every fiew | 
movement, and let all things drift ; and ‘presently he | 
found that be was getting on so conifortably with 
Ginny that he quite gave up the idea of any other 
arrangement, 

Mary Morrison had been ill during all the ‘last | 

ear of her life, and Ginny had learned then tobe a | 
Tittle housewife ; to cook their simple food, and tidy 
up their rooms and wait on her father. 

It cost Jake Morrison little to live; but the’ 
conundrum always was how to get that little. He 
was a carpenter by trade, and not a bad workman; 
nor was he specially lazy or shiftless, but, somehow, 
he never got on, If there wasa hand too many for 
any job, it was just his luck to he the oue who wa; 
turned away. 

One time he got a fall from a ladder, and was laid 
up for a couple of months; another time a log fell on 
his foot and lamed: him, The neighbours aid that 
ho did not try as hard as he might to keep at. work 
—that there was no pluck in him; but it is the 
fashion of this world te judge the unfortunate hardly, 
and Jake Morrison was unfortunate always. 

Chances came to other men, but none ever came 
to him, end he grew poorer and poorer. : 

It had been almost more than he eould do, for seme- 
time past, to pay the rent for the three rooms that 
served him and Ginny for living and sleepiug-rooms ; 
and he was tormenting himself’ as he walked along 
lest he should have to give up. his forlorn stftiggle 
for a respoctable living, and settle. down into a room 
and a closet in some poor tenement, he and Ginny. 
If ‘it were for himself, only, he would not sare; but 
Ginny! . : 

She was such « pretty creature, he thought—jnut 
what her mother had been at hér ago, and such a little 
lady, too! , , ew iets 

What a cruel shame that he should pull her down 
by bis ill luck! ee 

Other men seemed to tumble into good things ; 
why shouldn’t he? ‘3 hom Ou 

Het urned his pockets inside owt, as if he‘hoped 
to find there some hitherto overlooked treasuté, ~ 

There was money enough for to-morrow’s 'dinner— 
a little more'than' that, perhaps ! ast 

Where next week’s meals were to come ‘from, or 
the rent which must be paid on the first of Janeary, 
ho did not panse to think—it was very much to his 
nature to let things look out for themselves; but “he 
would buy dinner now, and then see if thers were 
anything left for Ginny’ s gift. ' 

He went into a provision shop and sent home 
@ small turkey, some potatoes, and a few apples ; 
then into a baker's and ordered a mince pie; he 
Ginny would dine comfortably one more Christmas if 
the deluge came afterward. 

He looked at tho money he had left then—two 
shillings. 

If you knew how he wanted to spend that on to- 
bacco—how tobacco meant rest, and soothing, and 
fergetfulness of worries to him—you would under- 
stand how strong was the love for Ginny which made 
him turn, not into the cigar shop, but into the shop 
pot door, where all manner of feminine notions were 

or sale, ie arity _* 

He looked at the ribbon eounter—there were neck. 
ties for one-and-threepence, and here was # ribboti' of 
the same shade, the daintiest, softeét,cledreat blue! 

Ginny loved blue. PISINY JSST 





He know how well it suited her yellow hair, and 


- ores, as a themselves on Se oA pes 
which grew along tke eountry roa whieh he nse 
to go AA ool y fet he a boy—the blue gentians 
he would have forgotten long ago, but for the blue 
eyes that kept him in mind of them. 

‘*I want that,” he said, touching the neck-tie 
with his finger, “and as much of this,’’ pointing to 
the ribbon, “ as a shilling will buy.” 

The girl behind the counter looked at him with a 
momen curiosity, be seemed such an odd 
customer for blue ribbon. Theo she méasured off 
his order, and he turved from the shop. his last piece 
of money gone, but with Ginny’s Christmas dinner 
provided for, and Ginny’s Christmas gift snug io bis 
vest pocket, 

Hé looked at the cigar shop as he came out. He 
was glad that he had not been led into temptation 
by the tobacco, but it’ was natural just to turn his 
eyes toward the fascination to which he had no; 
yielded. Ashe looked, a man was coming ont whos 
face seemed familiar—a vulgar, yet prospcrdus-look- 
ing fellow, witb good clothes, but a flashy scarf pin, 
‘and a copspiouous watch-chaib, As-Jake Morrison 
glonged at him their eyes met, and the stranger 
cried: 

** © Well, if perp, isn’t old Jake Morrison, as sure as 
my name’s Tom Gaylord. Don’t you remember me, 
old fellow ?” ‘ d 

“ Why, yes,” Morrison answere1, slowly, and with 
a pussled and .Hebitatiag ait. “Yes, 1 remember 
Tom Gaylord, but in them days——”’ 

“In them days I was'a s’edy sort of chap, eh? 
Yes, I know that, but you seo I have fallen upon 
luck. You are looking down in the mouth, Jake, 
How's that’? Has the world gone hard with you ” 

Jake Morrison ‘hardly knew what moved him to 
open his' wholo Keartto this flashy-looking man. ' He 
knew well enough that he was taking a disreputabie 
confidant ; but Kis hearf’ was full, and it was long 


| wines any fellow creature except Ginny had shown 


any wish to list to him, So he went on pouring out 
the long story of his misadventures. . 

‘He told of his wife’s illness and death; of ‘the 
hard times since; when misfortune after misfortune 
had pursued hira, and there hai been no cheer at all 
but Ginny’s lore, the light of her face in his home ; 
and now that poor home it seemed ‘probable that he 
could keep no longer. He shot!d have'to go out of 
even that semblance of somfort, and sink down lower 
and lower in the depths of poverty. 

Gaylord had listeued with the utmost interest ap- 
parent in his manner. 

Now he asked -with an air of cordial sympathy: 

** You say you've had no job for two months, and 
got no prospect of one now?!’ .- 

“No, no job and no prospect; and rent to be paid 
in advance a week from to-morrow, or out wa go— 
Ginny.and I,” 

Jake look at Tom Gaylord with a sort of dumb 
entreaty in his eyes. 

Perhaps this man who had fallen on luck would 
help him somehow, 

Gaylord. walked on in silence for a while, then_he 
took out a cigar-case from his pocket, and offered his 
companion a cigar. 

Morrison took it, and began to smoke silontly, but 
still with that dumb entreaty in his eyes, 

At last Gayford said ; 

“You used to be on the square, Jake. If you 
pads a promise to a fellow, you didn'tgo back on 

m, I’ve a great mind to trust you now, and let 


you in fore share in my run of luck, if es choose 
1 


to take it, Swear to keep secret, and I’ll tol] you 
ef a good thing; then you can take it or leave it, as 
you please,” 

‘With this preface, he went on to unfold the details 
of his own “run of luck,” as he called it— his 
connection with a small band of skilful counterfeits ; 
ahd little by little he eame to his proposition to 
Jake Morri He offered to give him a pocketful 
of this counterfeit monéy, so skilfully manufactnred 
that only'the cleverest expert could dotect it. 

There was in Tom Gaylord ‘a certain rough 
eloqtience, & power of perstiasion which should have 
enlisted in something nobler than ‘thé service of vice. 
He watched Morrisod furtively ay he talked, and 
saw a glitter as of the greed for geld grow gradually 
into the man’s deep-set eyes,” ‘From time to time 
the tempter made skilful use of Ginny. He would 
bring in some allusion 
beauty, of which Morris: 


had spokefi—fto all that 
money might do for her’; 


én he took caré to ‘set at 


her tender youth—her | 


naught the difficulties of the step he was advising | 


to make the crime itself seem slight, aad the dangers 
of no account.’ | | °*’* ey v2 3 tf 
« Jake Morrison listened with an awful eagerness. 
He turned his eyes away frour the face of ‘his com- 
_ as he asked, ine strange, husky tone which 
Ginny would not have recognised for his voice if she 
had heard it: on suet ot .{ 24? wren olor 

“ Batif *his issech « gold mine—all play and ne 


y 





zone wink makes you want ‘o let me in for a share 
of it P”” 

““ Well, I don’t mind telling yon the truth,” 
answered Gaylord, in a low, ‘insinuating tone.’ “Tn 
the first place, I’m no end sorry fot you, *spesially 
on actount of that pretty girl of yours; and then its 
a matter of business, too, As I tell you, nine times 
out of ten you got the change handed over to you, 
and no questions asked ; but if a fellow happens to 
be sharp enough to catch yon, you jast try the inno. 
cent vodge. Why, nobody’s more surprised tian 
you—the money was given -you back at such # shop, 
and you s’posed it was all right.’ Then'you must 
always have some sound money on hand tohand over, 
The game is safe enough; but I and two or three 
more have been at it so long thatit would be just as 
well to have a change of faces, ‘I'll supply ‘you the 
funds, and we'll goshares in the profits. Ican trust 
you to bring ine my part, fair and sqnare. You're 
an honest fellow, Jake, if you are unlucky.” 

** I was,’’ Jake’ Morrison answered, and there was 
® world of meaning in those two words for anyone 
who had held the key to them, Morrison feit himse!{ 
already a lost soul, a manion the downward rout, 
His honesty was in the past tense.. Whén he parted 
with Tom Gaylord a roll of something that leoked 
like’ good monty» was inond! pocket; ‘and some. 
thing more, which was the genuine article, was 
inanother, A placeof rendezvons,was appointed; 
aad with a fresh e¢igar be:ween his lips Morrigon 
walkedaway alone, . Ng 

His step was os unsteady as if hehad been: drink- 
ing, but he was perfectly sober. . Indeed, tippling was 
never one of his besetting ging, ity 

The streets were lighted now, and the shop win. 
dows were.in # biaze of illumination, ' 

Twice Jlorrison was assailed by » wild longing to 
go in and buy sometbing more for Gipyy, Once he 
stood irresolute before a soft, warm shaw}, and ones 
before a hat with a blue feather, which he langed to 
sect upon that sunny, goldon head—the fairest sight 
to him in the mime A world. pint os 

But the good money was not his to nse fill he had 
passed the othor, and the need camé, and ho could 
not bring himself to ouy a gift for his darling with 
counterfeit currency.. She,wasso true he could not 
carry home to her a falsehood, ee ee 

Ho was glad that tho Christmas dinner they were 
to eat together to-morrow had been paid fo¥ with 
honest money ; that the little gift in his breast- pocket 
bad been honestly earned. eT ae Se 

By the time the cigar was finished he reached 
home. " i 
Ginny heard his step on tho stairs, and met him at 
the door of thoir fourth stoyey rooms, ~ 

She was a protty creative, loolang us little like the 
child of unlucky Jake” Mortisén ‘ds you! edn ‘well 
imagin», Pig citkeAps ittq 

Sho had round, soft cheeks with 4 wild-tose flush 
on them, and heartsome bite‘ eyes) ‘intd Which it did 
you good to look, and a wealth of goldéh ‘hair falling 
about hér shoulders like’h shining vei °> ‘ 

Jake Morrison ' looked “at- her,’ and his’ eyes 
brightened over Her! '° 81 573 Gr bs 

He put his Hand on her gélden head with #' sort of 
clumsy fondness, and’ said, ‘ih’ ‘such tones’as nd one 
but Ginny and Ginny’s dead mother had ever heard 
from his lips: ESTOS t 91 : 

“You're a good girl, lass, arid this is a good home 
to come back: to.’ Well) we’re* sure’ of it'one week 
longer.” ; ‘ a 

Ginny understood his meaning instantly. If you 
had been watching her closely, you could have seen 
the wild-rose flash die out of herfor a moment; but 
her voice was cheerful as ever when sh@ answered: 

“I?ll be home ahyhow, father, where you and I 
are together. And who knotws but» you may get 
plenty of work before the New Year??? [ 

** Ayo, girl; who knows ?’ and there was something 
in Morrison's voice which startled 'Ginny,:and made 
her glad to bustle about the supper-table, 

“What a grand dinner’ you! sent .home for to 
morrow ?”’ she said, as she poured ‘out his cup of 


** Yes, I knew it was nonsense; but whon all the 
world was ‘keeping Christmas, 1 thought it hard you 
shouldn’t bave a taste.’’ ; 

"Ginny got up and’ palled ‘her chair round: beside 
i , 


“J’ve been thinking all day about mother,’’ she 
said, ina low voics. “It seem tiost ag if I'd beed 
talking with her. I remeinber what'she ned to say, 
when ‘times were the hardest for!us :.* Never ‘mind, 
Ginuy, your father’s an honést Man, and I. wou 
rather have nothing aid that than éver so much 
nioney that exme by scheming'and cheating? *?)"" “ 

“Did your: mother use to-sny>that, Ginny? 
Morrisoniasked, in'a dazed sartcof way, Somehow 
the hbair'on Mis “head: began’ to ‘stand up; and bis 
flesh to oréep' Little. “He had a sort of feeling 
which be coukin’t have ‘explained, that his dead 
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wife had come back, and was sitting there with a 
silent question in her eyes, which he'dared not meet 
oranswer, ‘* Did your mother say that, Ginny ?’? 


he asked over again, 
“ Oh, yes, often andveften., She said folks onlled 


you unlucky Jake, and gnlucky you were, sure and’ 


gure enough; but shat would not matter much when 
a hundred years were gone ; and she didn’t care now, 
so long as they had to call you honest Jake too,” 

“What in Heayen’s name had set the girl to 

talking like this 7” he wendered. 

The counterfeit money in hig breast. pocket seemed 

to be burning a hole straight through into his 
heart. 
He went to bed early, but he did not sleep well. 
Sometimes he y ome and always of his dead wife, 
her face sadder and paler than in. life, and a mute 
reproach in her eyes, that it seemed to him would 
drive him mad...He would. reach out his hand 
toward her, and she would slip away from his 
touch, with the still, white pain on her face. Then 
he would wake in his agoriy, and try to think. 
Should he let this chance slip to make Ginny comfor- 
table— to keep a homé over her head? He know 
well what Ginny would apy if he asked her—how 
woll he knew that she would’ rather go out in the 
street and beg than that he shonld do this thi 
which he had promised to do, But Ginny was a girl, 
and had her prejudieés., Of edurte he would keep 
it all from her. He would tell her .4hat he had got 
work somewhere, and she never would ki ow where 
the new comforts he would bring home.to her came 
from. © This life was short, and who knew what 
came afterward, .The world owed him a living, 
and it had never decently paid the debt—never even 
given bim a fair.change to work for one. : 
He had nearly persuaded himself that his plans 
for the future were quite to be justified by the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself eens. when 
again would come to hiw the vision, or the presence, 
who knows what ?—of his dead Mary, with the white 
pain in her face. “ee i 
So, slowly enough, the long night wore away, till, 
in pe gray of the morning, he heard a step coming 
softlyinto his room. It was Ginny. He lay still and 
watched her. She took up’bis old neck-tie from the 
chair on which his clothes. were thrown, replaced it 
by something else, and wag turning away, He' 
spoke then: 2 

“Merry Christmas, Ginny !??and‘she turned, and 
came to the bed to kiss him, ' 

“I didn’t mean to wake. yon yet, father; but I 
wish yous merry Christmas, too, and somehow I 
think it will be.” A 

He kissed her silently, Some guilty thing tugging’ 
at his heart-strings kept him!:from saying, the’ 
“Heaven bless you” that  mearly rose to his lips, 
After that long, silent kiss, he spoke : 

. syne did. you put there .with my clothes; my 
g r ” , 

“A neck-tie, made of the last piece of mother’s 
silk dress. 1 thought you would take it as a Christ- 
mas present from ber, and me, too.’ . 

“ And so I will. Hand me my old vest, Ginny.”| 

She handed it to him, and the first thing his hands 
touched wad tle parce] of counterfeit money, He 
shoved it out of sight “hastily, andfound the parcel 
in which were the blue nedktie and tho blue 
ribbon. . & 7 wor 

“ There, Ginny ; I got something*for you, too, and 
here it is.” tl ; 

The girl uttered & ery of delighted eurprise, 

“For m6? Oh, hew lovely !”’ ‘ 

And then, with another kiss, she’ran away to look 
at her treasures by.a brighter light. 

Jake Morrison My there and thought. The time 
since he had seen Pom Gaylord come out of the cigar 
shop seemed to him like.an evil dream. But for 
the actual presence of the counterfeit money he 
would not have belit¥ed “that the temptation could 
ever have been, real, Jt was strange how all: the 
murky shadowseleared away from his brain,with the 
moming light. Was.it Ginny’. clear) voice,singin 
in the rgom beyond which exorgised the evil troop 0 
desperate desires and sinful plans? ;He did not 
know, He only knew that he was done for ever 
with that form of témptation, At the earliest mos 
ment when he could hope to find Tom Gaylord at 
the appointed meeting-plaoe, he would carry back 
the money, good and, bad, and be done with such 
schemes and such tempters for ever. Perhaps they 
should be turged out of doorson the first of J anuary, 
but what then? He would be honest Jake, even if 
he must be unlucky Jake for ever. 

It was an hour before dinner when he found Tom 
Gaylord sitting over a Walch rarebit and a bottle of 

er, in the saloon where they were to meet. 

‘What lack?” asked Gaylord, making’ room for 
him to sit down. cer. 

“This,” was the answer. “Here is your money, 
true and false alike, There is no business to be done 


. he would come up and Teave word for you to cali on 


He Isid the money down, and hurried, away.. Gay- 
lord put it in his pocket, philosophically, 
“ Well, there’s no danger of old Jale’s peaching, 
He always was a honest fellow, but chicken-hearted 
—yes, yery.”” ; . 7 
iiner was ready when Morrison returned home, 
Ginny wes ready, too, with her new blue neck.tie at 
her throat, her blue ribbon in her hair—as pretty a 
picture as any father need care to feast his eyes 
upon, : 
The turkey was roasted toa charm, the potatoes 
were 80 white and mealy they were just bursting out 
of their jackets, and on the top of the tearkettle wns 
set the mince pic, keeping warm and gwaiting its 
turn. ; 

How Ginny’s eyes danced ! 

Something more was jn them than even the Christ- 
mas misth-veomatting which her father, waiching 
her 80 happily, little guessed. 1° a9 

At last, after the ‘turkey was carved, she conld 
keep her secret no longer. 

“Who do you think has been here ?”’ sho cried. 

*<T don’t Know, Pm sure.” ; 

“ Well if I should give you a hundred guesses you 
Wouldn’t know any bettér. “If was Mr. Charles 
Smith. What ir yon think of that ¢” 

Mr. Charles Smith was the business agent of the 
rich man who ownge the fonernans use et the 
Morrisons lived, ahd scores of 0 er botnet sides. 
‘What Had pea hing Here, A t Was not rent 
day ? Mérrison was 6 ry than ever, Ginny 
got up, and hugged and kissed him, . 

26 No you would Raver guess what be wanted, not 
ff you had » thousand gnesses. He was aent for by 
some One downstairs, to seé something that wanted 
fixing,.and, as he was on the spot, he said he thought 


him to-mortéw.’ He said he had heard that yau 
were a faithful workman andan honest man; ani 


he wanted to engage you to fix up this house, and | 


several more houses. Indeed, he said he thought he 
would give you work at repairing pretty much all the 
time. What.do you say now about being turned out 
of doors the first of January? And if you please, 
Mr, ‘Morrison, ig this a merry Christmas or isn’t 
it ; 

Jake could not answer just then, Ho held her 
clos¢*to him, and his heart s¢emed almost to burst 
with a great sob of thankfulness. Traly Heavan 
had remembered him at last. He had not resisted 
temptation only to fall into destitution: but no 
good fortune would ever bo so dear to hii as the 
thought that he had refused, betore the good fortune 
came, to take the wages of sin—that before his wife 
in Heaven, and his daughter on earth, he could still 


stand up, an honest man, By la ite 


oe 


TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS, 


Wealth and beanty adorned the rooms: 

The carpets came from the choicest looms— 
While statues, paintings, and gems of art 
Were made to play an important part, 
With frescoed ceilings and chandeliers ; 
*Mirrors,on mantels, and ’twixt the piers, 
Prolonged the splendour, and added grace 
To each fold of silk and fall of Jace. 


‘Wealth and beauty adorned the rooms 

, Chat seemed # garden of fragrant blooms, 
‘Where one might wander, and: pluck at will 
The flowers, that slowly-their aweets distill, 
Nor dream that serpent would. e’er sur- 


Prise 
The dwellers in such a paradise; 
Nor dream ‘that over these lovely things: 
Beauty might linger, but wealth lias wings 


A Christmas Day, and a Christmas feast ! 

With Joy aud -Care-from their bonds re- 
leased, 

To sit at the table with those who came 

At the Master’s summons, and loud pro- 
claim es 

His wealth and bounty as they reviow 

ty servants—a princely retinue, 

hile over their faces a mask is worn 
To hide with a smile the look of scorn, 


*Tis Christmas Day when a child peeps in 
Through the door, beguiled by the merry 


in, 

And looks in amaze at the gorgeous acens, 
The shimmer of silk and the softer sheen 
Of rare old laces, like wreaths of mist 

That twine about-dainty throat and wrist, 
And hearing their shouts of revelry 

Shrinks back, and exclaims: ‘ There’s no 





} that line by Ginny Merrison’s father,” 


The lights were ont, and the guests had fied, 
And the Christmas Day was as surely dead 
As the rose that under the window Iny, 
Where it fell from a button-hole bouguet, 
And the year went on as the years wil! go, 
While the tides of fortuno bave ebb an 


flow, 
Till one strong billow, with savage crest 
Swept un eagle ont of his lofty nest! 


No costly trifles adorned the room ; 

No dusty relic from ravaged tom) 3 

No hint, nor even a whisper there 

That she who sits in the easy chair, 

With folded hands, and a truant gaze, 

Ts one accustomed to better days, 

To better days! as the worldling sings 
When riches and honours have taken wings, 


And she? The light on her placid brow 
Reflects a beauty unseen till now, 
For never before had she timeto think 
F hefore had she time to thint 
Of that which is better than meat or drinks 
For dresses and jewels seemed far ahove 
19 Value of husband’s or children’s love 
yw } f} hild love, 
ud out of the trials that sbe has kuown 
Aud out of th Is that she has k m 
The heart of the woman asceni\s its throne. 


The windows look on a modest street ; 

The carpet echoes the tread of fect ; 

And homely comfort, and right good will, 

And sweet endeavour the epxces fill. 

’Tia easy to break the chains of gold, 

But Love in a mighty clasp will holt, 

And ‘the langh ce‘ children, the banished 
frown, 

From a husband's face, is her royal crown. 


’'Tis Christmas Day and a Christmas feast 

Is sproad for the greatest end the Jeast, 

No flash of silver or costly plate, 

Or wine the wit to exiiilarate, 

But glad and gay are the hearts they 
bring, 

And with the sweetest music their voices 
ring, 

Who only a few short months ago 

Were part of the world that lives for show 


*Tis Christmas cheer, and a child peeys-in, 

Beguiled that way by the merry din, 

And seeing the happy faces there, 

The pretty garments the children wear, 

The look of peace and of sweet content, 

The Love that hes need of uo ornament, 

He says with a cmile it was sweet to sco, 

“Within these hearts there is room for 
me!” 


Then know thoy all when He took His 
lace, 


Pp 
Though none of them saw the Christ-child’s 


ace, 
For a brighter light o’er the table shone, 
As though a planet had burst its zone, 
Anda, like a fading moon, the day 
In its gzombre mantle stole away, 
With Christmas joy was each dwelling blest 
Where Christ had entered a welcome guest. 

J.P. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
—____@—————— 


It was Christmas Eve. 

Not one of the ideai Christmas Eves of poets and 
romance writers, wherein the moon is always ut tho 
fall, the snow always a sparkle like pulverised 
diamonds, and the air always still, and cold, and 
Clear; but a stormy twilight, with the snow driving 
steadily from the east, the wind raw and biting, 
and the sky—what you could see of it—as black as 
ink, 

But it was Christmas Five, all the same, and 
Bertha Hooper’s cheeks were as red as the bitter- 
sweet berrics in the wood as slie sat, all wrapped up, 
in tha train that was steaming northward, on ber 
way to spend Christmas with her aunt, Almira Hig- 
gins. 

Christmas {n the courtry. 

To Bertha, who had lived all her life In the briclc 
walls and stone pavements of a city, the very words 
seemed to convey somewhat of cheer and joyousness. 
And Bertha, as sho sat with her eyes elosed, and her 
little gloved hands safgly nestled into gray squitrel 
muff, beheld in her mind’s eye great fires’ of Ides 
roaring up wide-throated chimneys, walls festooned 
with hemlock boughs and black-greon tufts of mistle- 





place for me!” 


tee; and she had half composed a poem on Christmas 
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and its cherished associations when the ruthless guard 
came along for her ticket. 

« How far are we from Montcourt Station?” she 
inquired, as she gave up the bit of pasteboard. 

* Next but one, miss,’’ said the man as he hurried 
oh, with his lantern under his arm, ‘ Half an hour 

et.’’ 
4 She had never been so far from London in all hor 
life before. 

he driving rain in which she had left her home 
had changed as they progressed northward, into the 
steady fall of snow, which fluttered around them 
like a white waving shroud. 

But Bertha Hooper cared little for this. Had not 
Aunt Almira promised to send Zebedee, her youngest 
son, to the station with a pony to meet her on the 

arrival of the six-forty train. 

And was not Zebedee to have a lantern with a red 
glass to it, so that she could identify him at once? 

She was pretty as she sat there in her little black 
velvet toque, with its curling plume of cardinal red, 
and the wine-red ribbon bow at her throat—pretty 
with the bloom and freshness of eighteen. She was 
dark, with large hazel eyes, almond shaped and long 
lashed, a clear rosy bloom on either cheek, and 
wavy dark hair hanging in silken fringe over her 
broad, low forehead. 

“ Mont—Court—Sta—tion!” bawled the guard, 
putting in a snow-powdered fur cap, and witb- 
drawing it again as quickly as if he had been a 
magnified edition of the Jack-in-a-box, wherein 
children much rejoice at holiday time. And Bertha 
Hooper knew that she had reached her destination, 

Cramped from the length of time in which sho 
had been sitting in one position, she rose up, with a 
little travelling bag in one hand, and a dainty silk 
umbrella in the other, and made her way to the 
door. 

All she could see when she stepped out upon the 
wet and slippery platform, was a blur of driving 
snow, through which the lights of the solitary little 
country depot gloamed fitfully ; but the next instant 
something flashed athwart her vision like a friendly 
red eye—and beneath the reflector over the station 
door, she saw a tull, fine looking young man, in a 
fur trimmed overcoat, a scal-skin cap set jauntily on 
one side of acrop of chesinut curls, and ared-lighted 
lantern swinging from his left hand, as he stood 
straining his eyes into the stormy darkness, as if to 
eatch sight of somo familiar faco in the little 
crowd. 

** Cousin Zebedee!” cried Rertha, aloud. and she 
made one spring into thearms of this blonde- 
whiskered young giant, For had not she and 
Zebedeo played dominoes and fox-and-geese toxether 
in the days whon she wore blue ribbon sashes, and 
his hair was a closely-shorn mat of carroty-red ? ** Oh! 
Cousin Zebedee, I’m so glad to see you; and I 
hadn’t any idea you had grown half so handsome !” 

And she gave him a great hug, at the same time 
holding up her rosebud lips for a kiss, 

But, to her infinite amazement, the hero of the 
seal skin cap seemeda little backward in responding 
to her cousinly advances. 

**I—I beg your pardon,” said he, slightly reced- 
ing, “but I’m afraid there is some mistake. My 
name is not Zebedce, and the lady for whom I am 
looking is some years older than you.”’ 

Bertha Hooper started back, colouring and con- 
fused; and, as she did so, a fat, comfortable-looking 
old lady came trundling along the platform, in an 
India shawl and a boa of Russia sable. 

** Charley!” she cvicd, ‘‘ I thought I never should 
find you. Is the carriage here?”’ 

“All here, and waiting, Aunt Effie,” responded 
tho young man; but he still hesitated a second, as 
Bertha Hooper stood with avorted face and motion- 
less figure in the shadow of the building, 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he asked, “If 
you are expecting friends who have failed to meet 
you—— 

“Anybody hero by the name of Berthy Hoo-oo- 
er ?’’ shouted astentorian voice, and a tall, raw- 
ooking lad with a lantern—also lighted with red 
glass—rushed shuftling around the corner. 

Zebedeo himself! Zebedeo, red-haired and 
shambling and awkward as ho had been in the old 
fox-and-geeso days! 

“Oh!” said he, catching up his lantern, so that 
the scarlet bird’s wings flashed out like a spit of 
flame —scarcely more scarlet, alos, than Bertha’s own 
face. “Here you be! I’m a little late, for the 
road is so bad, and I couldn’t start the pony out 
<3 Come on! How de do? Be you very 
cold ?”’ 


“Zebedee,” said Bertha, clinging almost hys- 
terically to her cousin’s arm, ‘ who’s that young 
gentleman with—with the other lantern?” 

“Eh!” said Zchedee. “That feller with the old 
lady in a patchwork shawl?’ 

“ Yes!’ 


, 





“It’s Charley Harcourt, the squire’s son,” said 
Zebedeo, ** Just come fron furrin 

“ Zebedee,” said Bertha, with a curious little sound 
between a laugh and a sob, “put me into the trap, 
quick ; and drive me somewhere. I don’t care where! 
Eecause——” . 

“Eh ?” said Zebedee, staring hard at his cousin, as 
be packed the buffaloo robe around ber before touch- 
ing up the laggard old pony. 

** Because,”’ added Bertha, in a species of despera- 
tion, “I took Mr. Harcourt for you; and I hugged 
him, and I kissed him.” 

‘Ts that all?” said philosophical Zebedee, “He 
won’t care !’’ 

“ No,” said Bertha, “but I shall !’’ 

** You ain’t crying, be you ?”’ said Zobedes, noting 
the quiver in his cousin’s voice, 

** How can I help it ?” wailed poor Bertha. 

“Twarn’t no fault o’ yourn,’’ said Zebedee, con- 
solingly, 

“ OF course it warn’t,”’ said Bertha, impatiently. 
“ How was I to know that every lantern at Montcourt 
had a red glass door to it?” 

= poor little Bertha cried horsolf to sleep that 
night. 

The next morning—Christmas Day, all snowed up 
into glorious drifts everywhere—Mr. Harcourt drove 
over to the Higgins farm-house, 

The young lady had dropped # fur glove on tho 
latform, and Mr, Harcourt felt it his duty to restore 
t to her, 

And, moreover—here Mr. Charley Harcourt hesi- 
tated a little—he hoped Miss Hooper would excuse 
him for being so stupid as to allow her to fancy him 
her cousin. 

** I ought to have explained sooner,”’ said he. 

“ No, you ought not,’ said Bertha. “The fault 
was all mine.” 

“I don’t recognise a fault anywhere,”’ said he. 
“ And if I am pardoned—”’ 

“Of eourse you are!’ said Bertha, rosier and 
prettier than ever, 

*« In that case, Iam commissioned by my mother 
to ask your aunt’s permission to take you over to 
help us finish dressing the church in time for 
morning service. My horse is waiting.” 


“May I go, Aunt Almira?” said Bertha, with | 


sparkling eyes. 

“ Of course you may,” said Aunt Almira. 

And so poor Zebedee was left out in the cold. 

What was the end of it all? There is but ono 
sequel to stories like this, where youth and bright 
eyes and human hearts are concerned. The next 
Christmas Eve, Bertha Hooper and Charley Harcourt 
wore married. But the bridegroom persists in 
declaring that Bertha did the first of tho love- 
making. 

And Bertha only laughs. A. R. 
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RURAL FELICITY. 


ee 


When villago bells ringing and village lads 
singing, 

Spreads nows of a wedding around ; 

Each heart beats with pleasure to joy’s lyric 
measure, 

And ocstacy lives in the sound ! 

Strow’d with roses, the hours dance with 
rapture before us, 

Each voice breathe’s the muse of Jove’s happy 


chorus ; 

Round Oupid’s gay shrine sweetest flowrets 
are springing, 

The maiden’s cheeks burn while the rounde- 
lay’s singing, 

And lovers’ hearts throb while they hear 
the poal ringing, 

That tells of a village's wedding! N. E. M. 

ee 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 





ON A GOOD WIFE, 
Hero lies my poor wife, much Jamented, 
She’s happy, and I’m contented. 
IN A CHURCHYARD IN NORFOLK, 
Here lies Matthow Mud, 
Death did him no hurt; 
When alive ho was Mud, 
And now dead he’s but dirt, 





ON THOMAS DAY, 


Hore lies Thomas Day, 
Lately removed from over the way. 





The initials name a celebrated novel, and ths 
finals that of its author. 





ON JOSEPH CRUMP, A MUSICIAN, 
Once ruddy and plump, 


But now a pale lump. 
Beneath this safe lump 
Lies honest Joo Crump, 


Who wish’d to his neighbour no evil ; 


What, tho’ by Death’s thump 
He’s laid on his r—p, 

Yet up he shall jump, 

‘When he hears the lest trump, 


And triumph o’er Death and Satan, 


IN A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD IN NORFOLK, 


Here lies James Bunn, 
Shot by a gun, 


, — - —___-__ _________ ] 
THE SPHINX. 
—_-—_— 
QUESTIONS. 





1, Doubts AcrostTr0. 


1, Monarchs. 
2. One of the Swiss Cantons. | 
3. Carbon. 
4. A relation, | 
5. A celebrated spot in Ireland, | 
6. Fanciful. 
7. A town in South Wales. 
8. An Italian poet, ; 
9. Beneath. j 

10. Intervals in music. 

11. One of the London districts, 

12. A town in Europe. 

13, A colour, 

14, Performed by two persons. 





2. Dramonp. 


A consonant, 
An opening, 
A number, 
Under. 

A Shakosperian character. 
A poet. 

Secluded. 

A conjunction, 

A consonant, 


pe’ 2 + 4. ite At oe 


Read downwards and across, an@ find twocharacters 
from Shakesperian plays. V 





8. DECAPITATION AND TRANSPOSITION, 


Entire, I am a shrub; 
ead me, and I mean to wander; 
Repeat the operation, and I move with un- B 


certainty ; 


Now transpose mo, and I express disappro- 


bation ; 


Behead me now, and I am disabled ; 
Transpose me, and I am a repast; 

Behead and transpose, and I am a beverage 
Transpose once more, and I am a meadow. 








ee 

ANSWERS, 
1, Entema: 1 
Quentin Darward.—Sir Walter Scott. Thus: St 
1. QueenS; °2. Url; 8. EmbeR; 4. NepheW; Cit 
5. TarA; 6, IdeaL; 7. NenporT; 8, DantE; 9. M 
UndeR; 10. RestS; 11. W.C.; 12, AbO; 13. hit 
RusseT; 14. DueT. ' for 
2. DIAMOND. thi 
G a | 
GAP ™ma 
SEVEN oy 
BENEATE I 
THERSITES €n¢ 
SOUTHEY the 
ALONE tri 
AND ats 
E 1 
8. DecarITATION AND TRANSPOSITION, he 
Bramble, ramble, amble, blame, lamo, meal, tle, R 
loa, con 
suc 
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